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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Can any intelligent man who is not a Parliamentarian, and may 
therefore be endowed with a modicum of hindsight and foresight, 
pretend to be satisfied with the effort which the 
British Empire is making in what is commonly 
acknowledged to be “‘a life and death struggle ” ? 
Surely not. In territory, in population, wealth and natural 
resources we constitute an infinitely greater aggregate than any 
other Power involved. Proudly, and not inaccurately, we pro- 
claim ours as the Empire “‘ on which the sun never sets.”’ Are 
we pulling our weight in Armageddon ? Are we doing our utmost ? 
Are we even preparing for our maximum effort ? Who can say 
“Yes,” and that being so who can rest satisfied with things as 
they are ? As the full proportions of this hideous struggle dis- 
close themselves, can the people of these islands, or the people of 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, or of any other of 
the King’s Dominions, be content to be fobbed off with the 
conventional excuse, ‘‘ We are doing much more than anybody 
had any right to expect ? Not only is the British Navy keeping 
the seas for the Allies, but we are contributing an Army infinitely 
larger than we or anybody else anticipated. We are spending two 
millions a day and are prepared to spend three or four. Who 
would ever have imagined this time last year that we should 
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second navy in the world to such a point that it is reduced to 
torpedoing babies, and place half a million men in Flanders 
to say nothing of the expeditions dispatched to secondary theatres 
of war?’ With all respect to those who argue thus, such plausible 
considerations are beside the mark. It is not a question of what 
any mole thought last year, or of what the Allies had or had not a 
right to expect of us, of what Germany imagined, or of whether we 
are making an unprecedented effort. 


Nor, needless to say, is there any question as to the record of our 
fighting men. They have done their part nobly. The pity of it 
is the losses fall on those who can least be spared 
and have no responsibility for the blindness which, 
by ignoring, contributed to bring on the hurricane. The fact 
that in ten months the German navy has only dared to show the 
tip of its nose from time to time, and invariably scuttles to cover 
when in contact with warships, speaks for itself. The achieve- 
ments of ‘‘ General French’s contemptible little army ” are writ 
large on the retreat from Mons, on the Marne, in the bloody 
fields round Ypres, where Canada has lately left her mark, 
while it would be impertinent to praise the performances of the 
Australians, the New Zealanders, and the British contingent in 
Gallipoli. Armageddon was not needed to demonstrate that the 
British people—by which we mean the people of the British 
Empire—were brave, though we have had a gratifying revelation 
of the moral of the aristocracy of all classes, who have made a fine 
response to the call of duty and are making the best of the general 
disorganisation produced in an unmilitary nation suddenly 
plunged into war without serious preparation. But all this is 
not relevant to the main point, viz. whether the British Empire 
as a whole realises the issues at stake as the German Empire 
realises them, and is prepared to make similar sacrifices. We 
are not, as might be gathered from some speakers and writers, mere 
adjuncts of the Allies to whose assistance we have chivalrously 
rushed in a war of which the command of the sea enables us to take, 
as much or as little as we choose. Illusions and delusions die hard, 
and though we are shedding some, plenty remain which must be 
got rid of before we win. This is something beyond the much 
heralded contest between Teuton and Slav, or the secular struggle 
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between Germans and Franks, in which our sympathies and 
interests lie with the latter owing to the entente and a variety of 
other reasons. It is both of these, but it is something else. The 
balance of power vitally concerns us, and the phrase has more 
meaning than ever to-day as we realise where we should now be 
had we misread the situation last August. 


WE are locked in a death struggle between the German and 
the British Empires, between the German and British nations, 
between the German and British peoples, in which 
there is only room for one victor and one van- 
quished. It was not of our seeking. The war 
makers should have taught us by their colossal preparations of 
which we have fresh evidence every month, that they knew what 
they were about when they proclaimed the Jehad against every- 
thing British in the name of Kultur. We chose our ground as the 
champions of International Law, national honour, civilisation 
threatened by a vast and perfectly organised horde of barbarians 
violating every law, human and divine. But so far the Huns have 
made efforts in their ambition to trample on and ravage the rest 
of the world out of all proportion to anything we have at- 
tempted or even thought of. We are a slow moving people, 
not quick at the uptake, rooted in our various grooves, 
enslaved by shibboleths and catchwords; but surely after 
almost a year of this inferno we should be able to understand 
the issues and begin organising ourselves with a view to playing 
our part in the final victory which alone will make this planet a 
tolerable or possible place to live in? We hope to win the war, we 
expect to win the war, but this is not enough. We must make 
sure of winning the war. If we lost through over-confidence, or 
that hatred of looking ahead which is our besetting sin, nothing 
could save us from the fate of Belgium, though the treatment of 
the Belgians as disclosed in the Bryce report, is child’s play 
compared to what would happen to our people should they ever 
lie at the mercy of the Great Assassin of Potsdam and his 
unspeakable savages. 
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SHoutp the Hohenzollerns succeed in smashing Russia and 
France our fate would be only a question of date. Whatever 
may have been thought in an ignorant past when 
our Councils were dominated by Blue Water 
maniacs, who carried on a veritable vendetta 
against the Army, and professional pacifists who fondly 
imagined the Millennium had already arrived, no one will 
nowadays be found to maintain that Great Britain would 
long survive the defeat of her Allies. We are beginning 
to see things as they always were when we refused to look at 
them. The fate not only of the United Kingdom, but of the 
British Empire, will be decided on the frontier of France, in 
Flanders, in Alsace, in the Carpathians, Galicia, Poland, East 
Prussia, Silesia, the Tyrol, Bavaria, on the Rhine and many 
other places, including Berlin. Our fate might have been 
decided by a disaster at sea last autumn, but thanks mainly to 
the genius of Sir John Jellicoe and the unsleeping vigilance of 
the officers and men of the Grand Fleet, and partly to the strategic 
ineptitude of our implacable foe, the German Emperor, whose 
unwilling mission it would appear to be to save us from our- 
selves—we are entering upon a period when, for the first time 
in British history, a considerable naval reverse would not 
necessarily mean our effacement. With the Censorship before 
us, if there were no other considerations, it might be inadvisable 
to pursue this delicate subject, as we are given to understand 
that the hungry German General Staff is not above picking up 
crumbs from British tables. The success of our Navy has so 
far been portentous and overpowering, not that the German 
Fleet should be regarded as hors de combat, because it might 
come out at any moment on the whim of the All-High War Lord. 
Those who in the bad old times fought the good fight for Sea 
Power against successive Governments, obsequious Admiralties, 
and treacherous Treasuries, may be well content, though so long 
as the High Sea Fleet remains above water there is potential 
danger. For one thing we have no means of knowing whether 
our margin of material superiority has been maintained during 
the war and everybody is naturally rendered anxious by recent 
events lest modern, up-to-date scientific sailors should be 
obstructed by amateur or obsolete strategists who, from having 
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lived many years on the mud, have almost forgotten the look 
of the sea, and are completely out of touch with maritime war- 
fare in A.D. 1915. 


WE had conveniently forgotten the decade between Trafalgar and 
Waterloo. Great Britain was saved from invasion by Nelson, 
and the British Empire from destruction, because 
in 1805, with command of the sea, Napoleon 
could have dominated the world, or at any rate the 
overseas world. The naval conditions of to-day are more un- 
favourable to the Mailed Fist. Scatterbrained diplomacy has in- 
volved Germany with so many enemies upon whom scatterbrained 
strategy has hitherto prevented her from concentrating. (Con- 
ceivably the Italian magnet might succeed where others have 
failed.) But in essentials the problem of 1915 is the same as the 
problem of 1805-1815. Napoleonism was foiled at sea, but it 
was only defeated and destroyed on land. So with Hohen- 
zollernism. If the German fleet came out to-morrow, and Admiral 
Jellicoe repeated Nelson’s performance, a political menace would 
be removed, and the world would breathe more freely, but the 
problem of Hohenzollernism would remain because, like Napo- 
leonism, it is primarily a military institution, which can only 
be smashed on land. Napoleon collapsed under the attrition 
of the Peninsular campaigns, his insane invasion of Russia, 
Leipzig, and finally Waterloo, all of which we are apt to forget were 
fought some years after Trafalgar. Whether we gain another 
Trafalgar or the Germans permanently decline Trafalgar, the 
issue between us must be fought out on land; and just as the 
Napoleonic menace lasted until the victorious Allies entered 
Paris, so the Hohenzollern menace will endure until by attrition 
or otherwise the Germanic Powers have been overthrown and the 
victors enter Berlin, where alone a permanent peace, as opposed 
to a patched up truce, can be signed. 


Towards 
Berlin 


Now it is still “a long, long way to Berlin” and with 
new combinations at home and abroad, it is desirable to 
take stock of the situation and to look all the 
facts unflinchingly in the face. We return 
whence we started. Are we content with the role so far 
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played by the British Empire in the greatest war in human 
history ? That role is great and impressive. It can be made 
by the newspapers to look even greater than it is by emphasising 
the importance of every Side Show. Take the most brilliant— 
the Japanese capture of Kiao-chau, to which we contributed 
a small but useful contingent, and the remarkable operations 
in South Africa under General Botha, which have now cul- 
minated in the capture of Windhoek, the capital of German 
South-west Africa. There has been another vigorous enterprise 
in the Persian Gulf, less successful operations in East Africa, 
and minor movements elsewhere, absorbing considerable forces 
and consuming munitions of war on no small scale. The greatest 
of the Side Shows is, needless to say, the Dardanelles, upon 
which acute controversy rages while Governments fall and rise, 
We must pull ourselves together and try to see the situation 
steadily and see it whole. We have all derived the keenest 
pleasure from the ejection of Germany from various outposts, 
but we cannot refrain from enquiring—and now that the war 
is to be reconsidered de novo by a reconstituted Cabinet it is 
the business of statesmen and strategists to ask themselves— 
whether in any of these Side Shows the objective is worthy of 
the effort at this stage of the war and to what extent do these 
subordinate campaigns fit into the general scheme ? 


SrratTecy after all is applied common sense. Its golden rule is 
“decisive force at the decisive point.” In a life and death 
struggle with Germany, Windhoek, Kiao-chau, 
the Cameroons, Baghdad, and other remote spots 
would appear to be distant from any decisive 
point. Ministers confess to at least seven campaigns of which 
one would and should take all our energies and resources. Is 
the war worked in departments in order that ambitious politicians 
may have separate shows ? The next development may be Under- 
Secretarial campaigns. We might win six, or at any rate five, of 
our seven campaigns without a single casualty without being one 
hour nearer the main objective, 7.e. the defeat of Germany. It 
is pleasing to clear a hateful flag out of Africa and the Far East, 
but there is more serious work afoot, and so far as that pleasure 
hampers our work it is to be deprecated. Just as winning in 
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the Side Shows would not affect by one iota the results in Europe, 
so losing in the Side Shows would be equally immaterial. 
On the downfall of the German Empire all German oversea 
possessions automatically fall into our lap without any present 
dissipation of force and ammunition, of which our Army in 
France stands in urgent need. There was confessedly a com- 
plete failure of foresight in every department of Government— 
except the Admiralty and among the soldiers of the War Office— 
before the war. Foresight is not acquired in a day and has 
been conspicuously lacking in most departments throughout 
the War, which is only natural, as they remained in the 
hands of Pacifists who knew nothing of war, which they regarded 
as a thing of the past. Our headless, heedless Government 
allowed the War Lord of the India Office to initiate one group 
of campaigns while the War Lord of the Colonial Office started 
another series. Nor has the War Lord of the Foreign Office 
been idle. Surely this was all wrong? Though we hesitated 
to say so before Mr. Asquith appealed to Mr. Bonar Law to 
help him out of the pit he had dug for himself, because it was 
“treason to the truce ”’ to question British strategy. But during 
the interregnum between two Governments, when no one knows 
who is anything, there is natural and legitimate curiosity. 


Drrectty Japan announced her intention of entering the lists 
against Germany, Great Britain, France and Russia should have 
approached her with a view to securing her 
military co-operation in Europe. By the end of 
last year 250,000 of the finest troops in the world 
might have been placed either in the West or on the Eastern frontier 
of Germany. It is somewhat suspicious that whenever this 
question is broached a different explanation of Japan’s absence is 
forthcoming. Englishmen are informed that Russia objected to 
her appearance in Europe, Frenchmen that Great Britain was the © 
obstacle. Russians are doubtless fobbed off with the pretext that 
as America might not approve it was “‘ unthinkable ” and so on. 
Alternatively, we are told that Japan was sounded but declined. 
The mystery has never been cleared up, and we have no means of 
ascertaining the truth—-more elusive in war than in peace, which 
is saying a good deal. We should like to know that Great Britain, 
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as the ally of Japan, was intelligent on this question, but we should 
hardly expect it. At any rate the Allies have lost a formidable 
ally. Japan is no less concerned than other great and civilised 
Powers in the downfall of an avowed enemy, and we refuse to 
believe that she would have remained impervious if properly 
approached. General Botha is understood to have placed himself 
in the hands of the ‘“‘ Imperial ” Government last August, and to 
have enquired as to how South Africa could best serve the common 
cause, and was thoughtlessly advised by the Colonial Office to con- 
fine his activities to a campaign against German South-west 
Africa, instead of being invited to emulate the other Dominions 
by sending contingents where they could be really useful. Need- 
less to say, this is no reflection on the South African Premier, who 
has displayed qualities that would have been invaluable in 
Flanders. 


THE same observation applies to all other Side Shows. When 
we hear of General French being denied men and munitions to 
be expended in killing Turks when they are 
wanted to kill Germans, we realise the lack of 
strategic insight in London and the urgency of replacing farcical 
Defence Committees, which are so much Public Eyewash and 
bogus War Councils, by a properly organised General Staff like 
the French General Staff, to evolve order out of chaos and 
introduce some perspective into scattered and unrelated opera- 
tions and at need cut our losses. It was fondly, but as it proved 
vainly, hoped that pushful politicians craving for limelight 
might have sown their wild oats at Antwerp, and that the 
gratuitous loss of so many officers and men would be a lesson 
to them. It was consequently a grievous shock to find a similar 
blunder on a much vaster scale repeated at the Dardanelles. 
We have grave doubts whether the political pros and cons were 
duly considered. Strategy was clearly forgotten by the wise- 
acres of the Defence Committee, who had even overlooked their 
own previous labours in peace-time on this very problem. By 
such wisdom are we governed. It seems to us childish to try 
and make a scapegoat of Lord Kitchener over these and other 
matters. He has steadily and wisely declined to regard war 
as the mere raw material of newspapers and has thereby made 
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powerful enemies, while the politicians resent his presence at 
the War Office simply and solely because he is a soldier, and 
as such impinges on sacred personal vested interests. Lord 
Kitchener’s services to the nation are writ large everywhere in 
the number of men in khaki who but for the magic of his name 
would have remained by their own firesides. He has proved 
himself to be a great national asset, having done what no one 
else could have done or even attempted, and the Empire is pro- 
foundly grateful. 


Lorp KitcHEener’s Great Improvisation speaks for itself and 
affords a crushing answer to his traducers. His presence in 
this country last summer was a wonderful stroke 


The Great of luck, as without him there would have been 
Improvisa- . 
ton no New Armies to speak of and long ago we should 


have had a complete breakdown. He bears no 
responsibility for our tragic lack of preparation for war, which 
was partly founded on a preference for “ Social Reform” as 
being more “ popular ” than National Defence with all politicians 
of all parties, and partly on Lord Haldane’s diagnosis of the 
German Emperor and other factors in the German problem, 
including our ardent well-wisher Herr Ballin. After Lord 
Haldane had been blown out of the War Office on August 5 
and Lord Kitchener reigned in his stead, apart from our exiguous 
Expeditionary Force, which, as Mr. Lloyd George has obligingly 
reminded us, was never intended by the Cabinet for Continental 
warfare, there was virtually nothing in the country. Our 
armament firms had been so discouraged by Lord Haldane and 
Co. as to be positively crippled. There was no vestige of any 
kind of organisation apart from a paper scheme for a Territorial 
Force and the brains of the War Office had gone to the Front. 
Everything had to be improvised with the results now visible 
on every hand. It was a gigantic one-man show. Such men 
usually try to do too much, and there is always a danger of their 
breaking down, but without them nothing would be done in 
this peculiar country. To hold Lord Kitchener responsible for 
the manifold failures in a Great War of the headless, heedless 
Government, manned by Pacifists—into which he was pitch- 
forked at the twelfth hour—is grotesque. Being human, he must 
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have made mistakes in the course of the Great Improvisation, 
but who has ever tackled such a job ? He showed remarkable 
foresight. While every one else, including some of our most intelli- 
gent soldiers, anticipated a short, sharp, and decisive war, Lord 
Kitchener, in the teeth of all opposition, not to say derision, 
insisted on preparing for a long war on large lines. 


Tue Morning Post, which usually manages to keep its head 
amidst alarums and excursions, asks its readers (May 25) to 
remember the facts. ‘‘ Before this war began 
both the nation and the Government were warned 
over and over again by soldiers and by other 
patriotic men that Germany was organising herself for this attempt 
at world-empire, and that her power both on sea and on land 
was enormous. These warnings were not regarded, and the 
Army especially was starved in every Department. All those 
industries which are vital to the conduct of war were allowed to 
look after themselves or were actively discouraged, and the 
Government put their trust in such clap-trap as The Hague Con- 
vention and the Declaration of London. The nation was much 
to blame because it allowed such false views of life to prevail and 
forgot the hard lessons of its forefathers. Whereas the main 
business of a national Government is to provide for the defence of 
the country, our politicians persuaded themselves and the public 
that their mission was to reform the social life of the community— 
a much more intricate and difficult task. In such ways the main 
business of Government, the defence of the Empire, was thrust 
aside, and when war broke out the nation found itself with an 
Army and munitions almost ludicrously inadequate to the task 
in hand. In these circumstances Lord Kitchener, a soldier whom 
the Army and the nation trusted, consented to try his hand at the 
War Office.” As the Morning Post observes, and it should never 
be forgotten—“ his conception of the war was right from the 
beginning. He knew it was a far bigger thing than most people 
realised, and he set himself to create an army adequate to the 
work. But he found that by neglect and discouragement our 
once boasted supremacy in all the trades of war had disappeared, 
and these too had to be built up to the new scale. It would have 
been impossible for any man to bring everything to a satisfactory 
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state in nine months, especially as this country was expected to 
supply certain other backward Allies. But Lord Kitchener threw 
his whole soul into the work, and it is safe to say that in the time 
he has done more than any other man could have done in the 
circumstances. There is a great Army in the field: it has been 
supplied and provisioned throughout the winter : there are other 
great Armies in a forward stage of preparation. There are and 
have been at various stages most serious shortage of this and 
that—at one time rifles, at another clothes, at still another high 
explosives. Such things caused great waste of life. Will the 
public, who have swallowed all the talk about the ‘ burden of 
armaments,’ the ’ Army versus the People,’ the beatitudes of 
Pacifism and all the rest, now cast stones at its soldiers because 
they are not immediately victorious in war ? Let them rather 
thank a patient Providence that their chastening is not more 
severe.” 


WE adhere strongly to the view that the British Empire is far 
from realising the full proportions of a titanic struggle, and that 
in consequence we are not rowing our weight, 
nor preparing to do so, in the future. Large and 
drastic changes are necessary politically and 
administratively including the education of the people, which will 
not be effected until the right spirit prevails in high places, because 
we cannot in such a difficult and complicated business as warfare 
expect the public to be wiser than the Government. It is quite 
obvious that much of our present machinery is futile, and that 
Defence Committees, War Councils, and Cabinets exclusively 
imbued with the parliamentary spirit, are a national peril through 
their bottomless ignorance of every element of war. By super- 
human exertions Lord Kitchener has been able to put X number 
of men in khaki, and we hear of first and second Armies, while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is permitted to specify the number of 
Divisions in the field, though as his arithmetic was all astray he 
was not giving anything away totheenemy. There are, doubtless, 
other Divisions coming on Equipment is progressing. But we 
long since warned our readers against anticipating too much this 
Spring. Reserves of all kinds must be lacking. When we do 
ultimately get the finished article—and every one is loud in praise 
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of the Infantry of the new Armies, popularly and properly called 
‘ Kitchener’s Armies,” because they owe their existence to him— 
it is vital to make a right use of it, otherwise these splendid efforts 
will have been in vain. It stands to reason that no man or super- 
man can be at once organiser, administrator, and strategist. 
Such a phenomenon has never been seen, and would ruin everything 
he touched—like the German Emperor. The functions of Von 
Moltke and Von Roon were distinct. It is monstrous to throw 
impossible tasks on the War Minister and then complain of fiasco, 
Recent events have emphasised what we all suspected, viz. the 
absence of serious strategy from our Councils, though amateur 
strategists abound and the pushful are able to rush their col- 
leagues into rash and ill-considered enterprises calculated to play 
into the hands ofthe enemy. The Defence Committee (familiarly 
termed among quidnunes “‘ C.I.D.’’) is the first fraud in the land 
and a most pressing peril, because its name and the utterances of 
its members suggest that it is something in the nature of an 
Imperial General Staff, whereas it is only a casual collection of 
wrong-headed amateurs, incapable of arriving at a sound decision 
on any serious problem presented to them. The Admiralty 
has been reduced to chaos and is a mere political pawn under 
the Churchill-cum-Fisher “ touch,” while the War Office is desti- 
tute of that Strategical Staff without which successful war is 
difficult, if not impossible. 


WHETHER confusion will become worse confounded when, if 
ever, this deplorable “‘ Coalition ” crisis is over, we cannot opine, 
but the omens are not particularly favourable. 
It is rumoured that Lord Kitchener is to be sup- 
plemented by a “ munitions ” colleague, so that 
he may devote himself to the personnel of the New Armies. 
But what is most needed at the War Office is an expert General 
Staff which will survey the whole military problem, co-relate 
competitive campaigns, and look at least a year ahead. News- 
paper clamour is occasionally essential as it is the only way of 
getting things done in this amazing community, but there could 
be no more unscientific or unsatisfactory instrument. At one 
moment “ bands,” at another “‘ uniforms,” then “‘ rifles,” “‘ guns,” 
and finally “shells” are the cry of the moment We lacked 
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everything including organisation and plant. None of these 
things could be provided in a day, or a month, whilst some could 
not be provided in a year, but under a properly constituted 
General Staff, strong enough to get a hearing even from amateur 
strategists, we should at any rate secure that when properly 
equipped and supplied our Armies would have a chance of being 
dispatched to the right place at the right time and not be 
at the mercy of some aggressive Departmental War Lord 
absorbed in his own self-glorification. To-day, as for some time 
past, there is a painful lack of high explosives necessary to 
destroy German trenches, for which the Press and politicians, 
with axes to grind, find it convenient to hold Lord Kitchener 
exclusively responsible, but unless the head of the Government 
is to be regarded as a week-end nonentity, Mr. Asquith is the 
chief culprit. That he has a guilty conscience is shown by his 
sudden precipitation of the Coalition crisis. Not having been 
to the Front, we write without first-hand knowledge—though 
the great majority of visitors to General Head Quarters (commonly 
called G.H.Q.) return with the wrong end of the stick—but we 
suspect that our admirable gunners, wedded as they were to 
shrapnel since the South African War, took some time to 
appreciate the new conditions, and to realise the predominance 
of high explosives of which every journalist is now writing as 
though he had never thought of anything else. 


Lorp KircHEeneR looked ahead last August when he set to 
work to create the new Army for a Three Years War. Let us 
—_—e follow his example to-day, however famt may be 
rodigious ; A " A 

Efforts the hope of persuading parliamentarians to do like- 

wise. We have never shared the expectation of 
spurious optimists that Germany would collapse on the failure 
of the great Potsdam plot against civilisation, as this was to 
misread the history, spirit, temper, and character of Prussia 
who holds Germany in her grip and has permeated other nationali- 
ties, especially the Bavarians, with her own ruthlessness. Those 
who nourished the delusion that the Social Democracy would 
stop the war or obstruct the war, or that internal revolution 
would follow disappointment, have all been equally astray. We 
cannot see how Germany can hope to win or to survive, but the 
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German people remain as confident of success as ever and are 
making this spring a greater military effort than has ever been 
seen throughout the whole history of the human race. They 
still occupy vast tracts of foreign soil. They treat Belgium as 
an integral part of Germany. Their armies lack nothing that 
forty years of concentrated forethought and systematic pre- 
paration could provide. They have approximately one hundred 
Army Corps in the field. Think of it! That is close upon 
4,000,000 men kept up at full strength. The wastage 
cannot be less and may be considerably more than 250,000 a 
month. They still hold as much, if not more of France than 
last October ; they have recently been able to concentrate so 
large a force upon the Russians in Galicia as to compel our 
Allies to retreat some sixty or seventy miles with proportionate 
losses. Przemysl is now threatened with investment by the 
Prussians. Pace the Times Military Correspondent a new and 
formidable German offensive in the West, which was to threaten 
Calais and Paris this month, has not materialised, while General 
Foch has achieved striking success on the British right. But 
the undismayed Germans are preparing a fresh campaign against 
a fresh enemy, Italy, and have so far not lacked numbers for 
adequate objects, however unsuccessful they may have been 
in achieving anything decisive anywhere. If the Boches were 
not such revolting barbarians, so cold-blooded and wanton in 
their treachery, cruelty, and devilish tricks, it would be im- 
possible to withhold one’s admiration for such prodigious efforts 
and sacrifices. But, as it is, we can only regard them as a nation 
of homicidal maniacs under a Super-maniac. Nevertheless they 
present a remarkable spectacle to neutral visitors, and we who are 
fighting in an infinitely nobler cause have still much to learn from 
the enemy, hostes humani generis as their conduct has made them. 


A NEUTRAL correspondent of the Times recently returned from 
Germany has been greatly impressed by the universal patriotism 
and determination.* ‘‘ What do the working 
people of Germany think of the war? I have 
heard this question asked a hundred times in 
countries outside Germany, but rarely or never in the German 
Empire itself.” Just as in Germany manipulators of public 
* See Zimes, May 24, 
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opinion exploit dissensions within our Labour Party in order 
“to foster belief in the internal weakness of England, so the 
British public has been inclined to attach too much importance 
to the anti-war influences that are believed to exist in the 
German labour world.” So far from the anti-war Socialists 
having grown they have materially diminished. Sixty-nine 
members of the Social Democratic party accepted responsi- 
bility by passing the Budget last year, but no fewer than thirty 
voted against it, and a proposal that a declaration should be 
attached to the vote that it was no vote of confidence in the 
Government, or future precedent, was only rejected by sixty 
votes to thirty-four. But, according to this Times Correspondent 
who has discussed the subject with prominent German Socialists, 
“the dissentient minority has now been reduced to a vanishing- 
point by means more or less forcible.” Great pressure is being 
applied to induce the Vorwdrts to modify its quasi-judicial 
attitude and conform to the general rule “‘ of monotonous praise 
and confidence ” observed by other journals, while speculations 
upon the great political and social reconstruction which was to 
follow the war as a concession to the working classes, have like- 
wise died away “‘and the promises of liberty, freely made at 
the outset, have faded into oblivion.”’ In fact there had been 
“a retrograde process among the masses as regards any active 
opposition to the war,” in which an ever-increasing number have 
now become absorbed. It will startle even those who have 
always taken Germany most seriously to learn that “ practically 
the whole male working population from the age of 194 to 60 
is now doing Compulsory Service for war purposes. If the men 
are not with the armies in the field, they are in the factories, where 
munitions and other necessaries of war are turned out. Little expe- 
rience of German life and thought is requisite to make it clear 
that the working man in uniform, or under military discipline, is a 
very different being from the working man at political meetings 
or in his party conventicles. This difference is fundamental.” 


MorEovER “the overwhelming majority of working men now 
believe that the war is a struggle for the existence of their 
country, for their hearths and homes, and a 
struggle into which Germany was compelled to 
enter against her will.” In private conversation this neutral 
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correspondent of the Z'imes found traces of criticism, “‘ scepticism, 
desire for peace, and even of pessimism ” among German working 
men, ‘‘ but their mood easily swung round to one of admiration 
for Germany’s military prowess and for the soldiers in the field, 
who are their brothers, relations, or friends. Their confidence in 
the strength of the nation and in ultimate victory, seemed to me 
unshaken. They proudly showed me letters from the Front 
which told of life in the trenches, of dangers escaped, and of 
heroic deeds. They spoke eagerly of the distinction won by this 
or that relative or friend who had received the Iron Cross or had 
been promoted.’ Such was the state of mind “among the 
working classes in every industrial district I visited, from the 
Saxon textile region to the huge agglomeration of industrial com- 
munities in Westphalia, where war supplies are poured out 
beneath the thick cloud of smoke which now never lifts. With 
such a spirit permeating the great mass of the working classes, and 
with the prevention by military discipline of all serious propaganda 
adverse to the war, there can be no prospect, as far as it is possible 
to judge at present, of any attempt to break up the solidity of the 
nation as a war machine. The German people have never shown 
any spontaneous revolutionary spirit. Overwhelming reverses 
might possibly—though even this is very problematical—set free 
internal forces strong enough to imperil the present organisation of 
the State.” In Germany, as here, there are movements among 
munition workers for higher pay to meet increased cost of living, 
and German workmen point to the huge profits of war industries, 
of which they get noshare. ‘‘ But [heard ofnostrikes. Evidently 
no strikes are permitted. There are means of settling such 
disputes without troubling the public. Men employed in war work 
are sharply controlled ; and if they leave one employer without 
having a certificate from him that they have left with his consent, 
they will not find employment elsewhere.” An ever increasing 
number of German women were taking the place of men in the 
industrial world and in agriculture, there being no fewer than 
half a million of women in munition factories. ‘‘ Indeed the 
courageous self-sacrificing way in which the German women carried 
their growing load of sorrow and work, was what impressed me 
most deeply in the working-class world.” Even those who 
suffered most “‘ reject all thought of a humiliating peace.” Toa 
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German a “ humiliating peace ”’ is a peace which would prevent 
the Mailed Fist from resuming the warpath at the first 
favourable opportunity, and from the moment any peace was 
declared the history of the past forty years would repeat itself. 
Therefore it is our business, and that of our Allies, and the 
interest of the civilised world generally to bring Germany to her 
knees and to force upon the German people a humiliating peace 
signed, sealed, and delivered in Berlin or Potsdam. 

Ir would be hypocrisy to pretend that we are approaching the 
enemy’s standard of concentration, self-effacement, and self-sacri- 
fice. Things are infinitely better than they might 
have been after a prolonged orgy of party politics 
and pacifism during which the words duty, discipline, patriotism, 
were rarely heard, and the things they represented had tem- 
porarily disappeared. There has been a considerable awakening 
and much individual patriotism in all classes, but the nation 
and Empire have not yet begun to be organised, and there are 
few symptoms of organisation though the cackle of countless 
and ceaseless committees is heard in the land. Those, and they 
are many, who have chosen to do something have done some- 
thing. The rest have done nothing. The German way and 
the French way is to subordinate the individual to the country 
in a life and death struggle. France has aroused the astonish- 
ment and admiration of her friends and the alarm of an arrogant 
enemy by the way she has faced the crisis. With us the national 
cause is still subordinate to individual vagary. That so many 
individuals have done so well is infinitely to their credit. For 
one thing it proves that the poison of Pacifism, which spelt 
degeneracy and death, had no serious grip of them. But all 
serious people are beginning to see that Individualism is in- 
sufficient for this war. We talk an enormous amount about 
organisation—there is prodigious talk about everything—but of 
real effective organisation there are few signs. Capacity is not 
lacking, as we see from the Commissariat, the Army Service Corps, 
the arrangements to bring home the wounded, the Transport 
Service, the railways. But what is lacking is solidarity—not of 
opinion which is sufficiently sound—of national effort. So late as 
the last Lord Mayor’s Day “ Business as usual” was officially 
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promulgated as a suitable watchword for the nation,and ever since 
there has been acute controversy about some particular “as usual.” 
As an ex x-Pren nier suggested that the world would come to an end 
without ‘‘ Racing as usual,” it is hardly surprising that publicans 
would recommend “Drinking as usual,” or demagogues “Strikes 
as usual,’ while this month has witnessed a most painful exhibi- 
tion of “ Politics as usual” calculated to make the worst possible 
impression everywhere. It is time we pulled ourselves together. 
Racing has at last gone by the board amid the moans and groans 
of its hangers-on. Needless to say it survives in Ireland. 

THE upholders of the Voluntary System have so far had things 
entirely their own way and the upholders of Compulsory 
Service frankly and gladly acknowledge that, 


Voluntary eek s a Neal 
ekenn thanks to Lord Witehei erman 
Kmperor—it has, as regards numbers, surpassed 


the most sanguine expectations. We would infinitely sooner win 
the war on the Voluntary System than lose it on any other. 


4 


We are not bigots, and hope that the Voluntarists can say the 
same though the attitude of such a paper as the Natton—which, 
having been hopelessly wrong on everything ever since it came 
into existence, must live up to its reputation—suggests otherwise. 
There are people who would apparently sooner lose the war than 
adopt Compulsion. We cannot argue with them. They form 
a microscopic minority, but it is to such minorities that weak- 
kneed week-end Governments listen. The laissez faire, laissez 
aller Voluntary System is largely responsible for the disorganisa- 
tion from which we are suffering, including the lack of shells 
and occasional strikes. In our desperate need last autumn 
everybody was sitiabid provided he was physically fit, the 
armament works were idened of their best men. It was for- 
gotten they would be infinitely more useful supplying than 
manning the trenches. We heard of a great recruiting rally at 
Coventry, which resulted in the enrolment of about 80 per cent. 
of the skilled men in one firm, while not 10 per cent., or even 
5 per cent., of the unskilled joined. The same thing has hap- 
pened all over the country. It is idle to cast the blame on to 
any man. Jt is our rotten system which was at fault. The 
efficient conduct of war demands years of solid, serious, scientific 
preparation. You cannot improvise except at a huge and 
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impossible price. Germany has taken forty years evolving her 
Army Corps. We expect Lord Kitchener to create Army Corps 
in as many weeks. There is now a final appeal for another 
300,000 men, and married men of forty are encouraged to respond 
while millions of young men in the twenties stand aside. This 
is surely an intolerable scandal. There is something to be said 
for the new Ministry if they mean to deal with it, but of this 
there is no overt evidence, and we note that it embraces Unionists 
who were among the chief obstructors of National Service before 
the war—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 


It is not only Great Britain that must “wake up,” but equally 
the Empire. The Dominions have done admirably and their 
spirit is splendid, but they have so far done little 
compared with what they may be compelled to 
do before the end of the chapter. The sooner they set to work 
to prepare to keep large armies in the field during a long and 
bloody war the better. But they must gauge the situation for 
themselves and not wait upon Defence Committees and Colonial 
Offices. The former was paralysed by Pacifists last July. They 
could not control their contempt of any “crank” who expressed 
apprehension. Lord Haldane himself was not more scornful of 
the “German bogey” than Mr. L. V. Harcourt, the Colonial 
Secretary, who was mainly responsible for keeping the statesmen 
of the Dominions in the dark concerning the European situation. 
Mr. Harcourt was an active and bitter enemy of the Entente 
with France, and a most persistent Potsdam intriguer, a little 
Navyite, a no-Army man. With any decency he would have 
left the Cabinet last August. He was responsible for a disgraceful 
Anglo-German Agreement, negotiated with Kuhlmann on the eve 
of the war, which the Foreign Office dare not now publish, and is 
prepared under pressure to repudiate. He has played a sinister 
part in our public life, and now has the effrontery to covet the 
Viceroyalty of India. With such as he in Downing Street it is 
a wonder that any Dominions are left. But whoever is at the 
Colonial Office we would beg the overseas statesmen to take the 
matter into their own hands without waiting upon any Depart- 
ment, and organise forthwith their share of the great Army we 
must put in the field. The present position of the Empire 
is humiliating. We cannot continue sheltering ourselves behind 
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the heroism of a comparatively small Army. The situation is 
scarcely realised. It is anything but flattering to our amour 
propre. It touches Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa no less than the Mother Country, though we must bear 
the blame as we have kept tight control of Imperial policy and 
allowed a Harcourt to remain Colonial Secretary during the 
incubation of the Potsdam Plot. 


Or the 100 German Army Corps (to be strictly accurate, 97) 
now in the field probably 60 are in the West. Of a Front 
Distribution extending over 400 miles _ the British Empire 
of Strength holds about 30 in a war to the knife, of which 

we are no less the objective than France. In. 
deed, Germany would make immense concessions and sacrifices 
in order to detach our ally so that she might be free to deal with 
us, just as last July she would have paid almost anything to buy 
our neutrality had she seriously thought we were coming in. 
Can we regard the present as a fair, honourable, or satisfactory 
division of labour in a struggle in which we have at least as much 
at stake as France? The reader must not imagine that any such 
suggestion comes from France. Marplots have failed to make 
mischief between us, though they will never cease trying, and 
our soldiers, as well as our newspapers and politicians, must 
resolutely work for harmony and solidarity. If a British regi- 
mental officer hears of a French Territorial Division being 
temporarily overcome by poison on our left he may not be aware 
of the magnificent sang-froid and superb valour of another French 
Territorial Division on our right which recently lost 80 per cent. 
of its strength in one engagement. Impartial spectators, who yield 
to none in their admiration of the British fighting man who has 
astonished the world, regard the French army of to-day as the finest 
instrument for war in Europe. Of the sacrifices of the French nation 
it is only necessary to say of her substantially smaller population 
than ours, no less than five million men are taking part in the 
war. The casualties must be at least 1,250,000 and the death- 
roll 300,000. To-day the French army which has gone from 
strength to strength and has sustained a series of Neuve Chapelles 
and Ypres of which we have not so much as heard, is holding up 
at least 50 German Army Corps and probably more. 
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OVER against our thirty miles of front there can hardly be more 
than five, or at the outside ten German Army Corps, though we 
should be the last to minimise the services of 
our Army which General Joffre placed in the post 
of honour last August and which has no warmer 
admirer than the great French General. The relations 
between allies are proverbially delicate, but we have been 
fortunate in the personality of Sir John French, who is now 
engaged upon the work to which despite every discouragement 
he devoted his life. If politicians and other loafers could be 
kept away from G.H.Q. it would be all to the good. No respon- 
sible Frenchman has ever been heard to murmur over our contri- 
bution to the common cause, and our Fleet nourishes and sustains 
all the Allies. Nevertheless Englishmen may and must feel 
that the Empire, with a white population of 60,000,000 is 
inadequately represented in the fighting line, that the division 
of labour and sacrifice between ourselves and the Republic, as also 
between those who are carrying on the war at the Front and 
those who may be contributing nothing at the back—is unsatis- 
factory. Nor must we forget the great and imperishable services 
of Russia—ill-equipped for a war she did everything honourable 
to avoid—in absorbing the entire Austro-Hungarian forces and 
about forty German Army Corps along a front extending from 
the Baltic to the Bukovina. Surely we should be looking ahead 
and preparing for the day when France may fairly ask us to 
hold up say 100 miles of Huns. 


Division of 
Labour 


For this, for all purposes, we need a General Staff to think and 
plan. It has so far been conspicuous by its absence. We live 
from handto mouth. We continue hugger-mugger. 
Working men are demoralised—so we are told— 
by “the lure of drink.” Politicians we can see are caught up 
in “the lure of the Dardanelles.” Then we have an Invasion 
scare which inopportunely crops up whenever we are about to 
send the new armies abroad. It obsesses all sorts and conditions 
of men—including those who scoffed at Lord Roberts for asking 
that the problem should be seriously considered as at any rate 
a possibility in a war between Great Britain and Germany. In 
those days it was deemed as beneath contempt, and Lord Roberts 
was metaphorically consigned to Colney Hatch. But now, if you 
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please, when the German Army is tied up in France, is making 
prodigious efforts against Russia, is preparing to attack Italy, 
we are asked to believe that this country is in serious danger 
of invasion, to meet which masses of troops are kicking their 
heels about at home who ought to be abroad. Without 
setting upas Amateur Strategists, whom we hold in holy horror, 
we should have thought that the right method of frustrating 
invasion is to give the invaders something else to think about, 
as General Foch has lately done and as we should and could 
have done but for this deplorable Dardanelles misadventure, 
which has materially weakened our offensive power in the 
decisive field. The enemy would do anything to injure us. The 
Kaiser would sacrifice 100,000 men to land 50,000 in these islands, 
but we find it difficult to believe that Germany has secreted so 
large a force, though we should naturally not venture to express 
a positive opinion in the face of so resourceful and cunning an 
enemy. We can, however, see that Germany is vitally interested 
in spreading Invasion rumours which tend to keep our troops 
at home, and she has plenty of agents in this country, including 
the International Jew, who might be primed via Vienna “in all 


good faith”? and pass the friendly warning on to the War 
Office. 


LET us also all—men of the old Cabinet, men of the new Cabinet, 
men of the street—try and realise the difficulties of the British 
, Army at the Front which have been confronted 
Diverse 
Methods and to some extent surmounted by the zeal, 
devotion, and fighting qualities of our regimental 
officers and men,of whom the war hastaken a terrible toll in pro- 
portion to those engaged—partly we fear owing to obsolete equip- 
ment and lack of up-to-date machinery. We trust that a new 
chapter may now be opening in Ministerial methods, and that 
there will be no further concealment of casualties which have 
hitherto been dribbled out in such a manner as to produce a 
minimum impression by politicians who demanded the unlimited 
confidence of the public. Putting aside the arithmetic of the 
Prime Minister, who is a classic rather than a mathematician, 
we have undoubtedly by May 25 sustained total losses amounting 
to 250,000, 2.e. more than three times the number of combatants 
in the original Expeditionary Force, and this does not include 
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all the Side Shows. The Germans against us have, we hope 
and believe, lost many more, but hope is a strong element in all 
such calculations, and we are now wasting precious British lives 
in killing worthless Turks. Our method of holding our line of 
trenches is more wasteful than that employed either by the 
Germans or the French. The Germans economise men by having 
an immense number of machine guns, of which there is a woeful 
lack in our Army. Each machine gun can pour in a fire equi- 
valent to that of at least one hundred and fifty rifles. They are 
protected by steel shields and steel roofs, being only vulnerable 
to a direct hit by a howitzer shell. The importance attached 
by the Germans, who are pastmasters in the technique of war, 
to machine guns is shown by the fact that their detachments 
are frequently composed of officers. By this means their front 
trenches can be practically denuded of infantry—only a few 
sentries and look-out men. That is the German method. The 
French hold their line by artillery and keep practically no infantry 
in the front trenches, but they have at intervals an artillery 
observing officer who communicates with his battery from some 
convenient vantage-ground. So skilful is our Allies’ employment 
of artillery, so quick are they in getting on to their target, and 
so accurate, overwhelming and rapid is their fire that they can 
practically annihilate attacking infantry the moment they 
advance from their “barrage” of fire, so that even if the first 


line of attackers rushes through the fire zone no supports can 
reach them. They are thus cut off, and even should they succeed 
in attaining the French trenches, can be dealt with without 


difficulty by the French infantry. 


WE can pursue neither of these plans because we have not got 


the necessary machine guns, while our artillery is inferior both 
Rial in the quality of the gun and owing to lack of 
Seen ammunition. Even if we had abundant ammuni- 


tion we could not die n equal results to those 
of our enemy or our Ally from our field guns. Therefore 


we have to keep our trenches full of infantry who naturally 
lose very heavily during a bombardment. This explains 
many things: that have lately appeared in newspapers, which, 
however much one may resent their methods and_ their 
objective, stated certain indisputable facts. At the same 
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time it is easy to exaggerate the actual losses incurred by the 
British method, because it undoubtedly happens in many cases 
where the infantry are withdrawn from the front trenches during 
a bombardment that the Germans are able to occupy those 
trenches, and it becomes necessary to undertake a counter- 
attack to drive them out, and counter-attacking is more costly 
than remaining in the front trenches and repelling the original 
assault. The French plan is not to stop under heavy shell fire. 
They are always retiring and advancing, and it is arguable that 
they lose more in thus exposing themselves than by remaining 
in the trenches. The Germans also, by their clumsy attacks in 
close formation, frequently undertaken before they have effec- 
tively bombarded our trenches, lose enormously from British 
infantry fire. This is a fair statement of the position, and 
the reader will see for himself that there are pros and cons as 
to these varying methods upon which experts differ. But, 
speaking generally, our methods are not only expensive in human 
life, but also involve a much greater strain on the men because 
we have not the means of sparing them, which can only be 
obtained by artillery and maxims. In certain cases this pro- 
duces appalling loss. Thus we recently took a certain hillock 
to prevent the enemy using it for observation purposes, as it 
commands a large area. The French would have prevented 
anything living on it by simply blowing off the top with high 
explosives. We could not do that so for many days on end our 
infantry remained exposed on the summit without achieving 


anything beyond preventing its use by the enemy, and eventually 
it was found to be untenable. 


ANOTHER advantage of the French method is that it is not 
worth while for the Germans to attack except with a great 
Reliefs weight of artillery behind them, as their losses 

would be so frightful. Partial attacks are use- 
less. Against us the Germans are always bombing with trench 
mortars and hand grenades and perpetually sniping. They do 
not adopt these methods to anything like the same extent against 
the French because they “get hell” from the latter’s artillery, 
so that gradually a sort of tacit truce is established along portions 
of the French line, neither side seriously interfering with the 


other. This is never the case on our line, for on the whole the 
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Germans are superior to us in trench warfare, and it pays them 
to keep it up. The position may be summarised in this way, 
that in really heavy fighting, when the Germans attack in close 
formation, our methods do not involve more losses than any 
other, but normally for small engagements and meeting local 
attacks, British methods are very wasteful and involve a great 
and unnecessary strain on the defence. Some soldiers may 
differ from this diagnosis, but we believe that many of those 
actually in the fighting line will agree and in any event we ought 
now to be able to make complete arrangements for relieving all 
those who have had a prolonged spell in the trenches. 


THE outstanding event of a month crammed with incident and 
emotion was not as some journals would have us believe our 
Coalition crisis, but the spirited action of Italy in 
throwing her sword into the scale on the side of 
the Triple Entente and against her former partners 
of the Triple Alliance, which she denounced in the beginning of 
May. This most welcome development, which has been hailed 
with joy throughout the more civilised portion of Europe, cannot 
fail to exercise a momentous and salutary effect on Armageddon, 
as not only does Italy contribute a splendid Army, incomparable 
artillery, and a fine fleet, but her inspiring example cannot fail 
to help hesitating neutrals to make up their minds. Italy’s 
championship of European civilisation, and of all that makes life 
worth living against these God-forsaken, soul-destroying Germans, 
was less the action of the Government than of the people, who 
finally took the bit between their teeth and broke away from 
temporising politicians who threatened to sell the Italian birth- 
right for a mess of Austrian pottage. Negotiations had proceeded 
throughout the winter and at odd moments it appeared as though 
Prince Biilow, the German Ambassador, might succeed in hocusing 
the Quirinal and the Consulta with the aid of Signor Giolitti, who was 
ultimately hooted out of Rome when the*public realised how far 
their Caillaux had gone in playing the game of the hated hereditary 
enemy. We need not stop to disentangle the tortuous diplomacy 
of the past winter and spring. Germany, realising what was at 
stake, brought the utmost pressure to bear upon her Austrian 
Ally to meet Italian demands. She is always generous with the 
property of other Powers. Rome had only to ask for Berlin to 
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grant, but Vienna refused to be bullied and blackmailed by the 
German Emperor, who had already brought the Dual Monarchy 
to the verge of dissolution. It is alleged that Germany went 
so far as to offer compensation to Austria for territorial concessions 
to Italy by a slice of Bavaria, though we have no means of knowing 
the Bavarian view of this transaction. The Salandra Government 
kept its head and cleverly resigned in order to expose to the public 
gaze the treacherous intrigues of Signor Giolitti, who was glad to 
escape to Piedmont, and Signor Salandra and Baron Sonnino 
recovered power on their own terms, war being declared on May 28, 
and as we go to press the Italian Army is over the mountains on 
Austrian soil. The German Emperor is needless to say trans- 
ported with fury, and will endeavour to wreak barbarian vengeance 
on the beautiful cities of Northern Italy. The intervention of Italy 
is a great stroke of luck for this country and her Allies who are 
proud to be joined by such gallant comrades in arms who from 
our point of view could scarcely have chosen a more opportune 
moment as the German military machine is working at its maxi- 
mum in this month of May. 


THERE has been frightful fighting in many places during the past 
month, in France, in Flanders, in Galicia, and Gallipoli. Taking 
Gallipoli the last of these places first because of its bearing on 

the rest, it would be idle to minimise the growing 
anxiety over operations inadequately considered from the strategic 
point of view. Efficiency was sacrificed to hurry. Misgiving is 
greatest among those who best know the facts. We simply cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to be fobbed off by official optimism. With 
the loss of the great battleships Triwmph and Mayestic, following 
on that of the Goliath, we have now sacrificed six capital ships with- 
out forcing the Narrows, and though, thanks to a wonderful feat of 
arms, in the landing of the Imperial Expeditionary Force, with 
very heavy casualties on the Peninsula of Gallipoli, we are probably 
hanging on by our eyelids and have small prospect of ousting the 
entrenched Turk—who isin great force,supported by immense re- 
serves—without reinforcements and losses of men and ships which 
might easily compromise our position in Flanders, and conceivably 
in the North Sea. Pushful politicians were alleged to be itching 
to sacrifice the Grand Fleet to ‘‘the lure of the Dardanelles.” 
A new Government will necessarily re-examine the entire problem. 
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The arguments against withdrawal, or ‘‘marking time,” are 
obvious and not to be lightly overruled, but they must be reso- 
lutely overruled rather than that the Allied cause be jeopardised. 
It is common knowledge that France was lukewarm, if not hostile, 
for purely military reasons and that General Joffre could only be 
persuaded to detach a small force from what he regarded as the 
decisive point, but it is alleged that Russia attached immense 
importance to such a diversion. Her view is entitled to great 
weight. She is heroically bearing a mighty burden, but neither 
she nor we can afford to sacrifice ships or men or munitions 
indispensable elsewhere where they would be of more use to her 
as well as to ourselves. But for the Dardanelles, Lille would long 
since have been relieved,and pressure on the German line in the 
West developed to such a point as to weaken the German offensive 
in Galicia, from which Russia has suffered heavily in recent 
weeks. The advantage of forcing the Dardanelles and re-open- 
ing the Black Sea goes without saying. It is simply a question 
of price. Noconsiderations of personal amour propre, such as are 
apt to weigh too much with politicians, must be allowed for a 
single second to stand in the way of the wisest decision. It is 
one of the many big problems confronting the Allies, and we 
cannot help wishing that there were some means of co-ordinating 
the best strategic opinion of Russia, France, Great Britain—and 
now Italy—so that each might contribute her utmost to the 
common pot without needless waste or unconsidered risk. 


THE operations in Galicia appear to have followed the usual 
course of Russo-German warfare, only rather more so. There 
was the usual concentration of the enemy Army 
Corps, thanks to superior railways, at the selected 
spot, the usual attack in great force, and an enormous supply of 
ammunition, pressed home with the utmost energy, every day’s 
fighting being emphasised by boastful bulletins in Berlin and 
Vienna directed to the address of neutrals in general and Italy 
in particular. There was the usual retirement of Russia over 
a long front with rather more than the usual losses, and then 
just when Germany appeared to be about to achieve something 
really decisive she found herself beating the air. Our Ally 
undoubtedly suffered heavily both in men and material, about 
which Petrograd was perfectly truthful; even professional 
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optimists made no attempt to underrate the gravity of the 
situation produced by the German advance in Western Galicia 
and the necessary Russian withdrawal from the Carpathians. 
It was a retreat which in some parts of the line resembled a 
rout. But, on the other hand, we should remember that this 
appears to be Germany’s much vaunted spring offensive, 
anticipated in some quarters to develop in the West, and 
if it is the utmost she can do against Russia it conclusively 
proves that a “Sedan ”’ is out of the question in the East and, 
short of a knock-out blow, such success brings German arms 
results disproportionate to very heavy casualties. Any weakening 
of the Russian offensive is much more than compensated by the 
opportune appearance of Italy on the scene, and though Germany 
continues to surprise the world, time and again by the redundancy 
of her efforts, it is difficult to believe that she can smash both 
Italy, France, and ourselves, while before long we shall see 
Russia reopening a fresh campaign. Recent events in Galicia 
do however strongly enforce what we have preached throughout 
these pages, viz. the urgency of the British Empire putting into 
line at the earliest possible moment every gun and shell that can 
be manufactured and every man that can be mobilised, while we 
organise at the rear those great reserves which are essential to 
the success of modern warfare. Once more the Grand Duke 
Nicholas appears to have extricated his Army from a dangerous 
position, but it is high time that the relentless German pressure 
upon Germany’s Eastern neighbour were relieved. 


THE needs of the situation are clearly appreciated by General 
Joffre and General French, and every week of the past month 
has been marked by serious engagements by the 
Allied Armies, including the Belgians, who, as 
usual, have done their bit. Our map should help to render 
these operations intelligible. Thanks to the admirable manner 
in which the industries as well as the armies of France have 
been organised since August, General Foch was able, after an 
overwhelming concentration of artillery, munificently supplied 
with high explosives, had opened the way, to advance many 
kilometres on the British right to bend back the German line and 
to inflict heavy defeat upon the enemy in one of the biggest 
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battles since the Marne,and though the French Army paid dearly 
for its courage and devotion, the German losses in this sector of 
the field are believed to have been on a very large scale and one 
of their lines of communication is threatened. So far there have 
been no signs of the much-advertised German offensive towards 
Calais. Germany’s new Ally, as we have seen, is Poison, which 
she used with deadly effect at the first attempt in the third week 
of April, until the situation was saved by the magnificent fighting 
of the Canadian Division, of which subsequently a graphic 
account was allowed to be published by the Canadian Record 
Officer, it being doubtless represented to the official Silencers 
that a lamentable effect would be produced in the Dominion 
by a mere publication of casualties without the compensation 
of achievements. Everything that can safely be published 
should be published. Silence per se is not a merit, though no 
sensible person complains of silence for adequate reasons, and 
laymen recognise that there may be good military reasons for 
silence not perceptible to the populace. But what is unintelligible 
to everybody is the invidious discrimination against the 
common or garden English, whose deeds are withheld from 
their compatriots, while Canada is allowed to know what 
Canadians are doing, Australia what Australians are doing, 
New Zealand what New Zealanders are doing, and India what 
Indians are doing. Recently a privileged British correspondent 
was allowed at the Front, and what is still more surprising, was 
allowed through some special censorship to disclose the fact that we 
are perilously short of high explosives, of which the enemy must 
have long been aware, and there would appear to be no good 
reason for concealing the information from the nation. There 
is nothing to be said for a censorship perverted to suppress 
Ministerial deficiencies. We are allowed to know that General 
Foch’s operations were incomplete to the extent that General 
French was unable to co-operate by the amount of artillery 
which he lacked. There is plenty of leeway for a new Govern- 
ment to make up, and with Mr. Lloyd George as Munitions 
Minister great expectations are entertained, but Rome was not 
built ina day. We hope that Mr. Lloyd George may do some- 
thing to justify this unwonted enthusiasm. 
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THE German Emperor proceeds from horror to horror. He ig 
evidently convinced, whatever may be the case as regards the 
mass of his subjects, that he has not the ghost 
of a chance of winning the war by civilised 
methods, and that his only hope les in new 
manifestations of “‘frightfulness.” Like all bullies, he is a 
coward at heart, and believes that everybody else can be intimi- 
dated. Against a Government whose members are afraid of 
him, either from old associations or more positive commitments, 
he admittedly enjoys a certain advantage, but the rising temper 
of the British people will force the hand of any Government. 
Moreover we have a new Cabinet less paralysed by “ friends ” 
of the Kaiser. The Labour Party are much stirred up on 
this subject, and the public look to Mr. Henderson, the 
Labour Leader, now happily a Cabinet Minister, to stiffen 
his colleagues. Mr. Henderson may be something of a senti- 
mentalist, but he has proved himself to be a patriot, and he is 
in touch with the realities of war through his sons, who were 
among the first to come forward. May he help to democratise 
our out-of-date statesmen and abolish the invidious contrast in 
the treatment of obscure harmless aliens, who are automatically 
placed behind barbed wire while really dangerous German Pluto- 
crats are left at large to plot against the State and to organise 
outrages against “the Day ” when, in conjunction with Zeppelin 
raids, there may be explosions all over London, the drainage 
is to be destroyed, and the water-supply poisoned, apart from 
other diabolical horrors which only Germans can devise. Of the 
latest chapter of atrocities the first was the employment of 
various poisonous gases, such as chlorine, vapour of formol, 
nitrous vapours, sulphurous anhydride, and some undetermined 
gases which, despite warnings in the Press that something 
of the kind was brewing, took the Allied forces completely by sur- 
prise at the opening of another battle of Ypresin April. They 
were pumped out from cylinders and descended upon our lines 
in a dense yellow fog under a favouring wind, the miscreants 
who used them being protected by respirators. Had they merely 
asphyxiated, less resentment would have been caused, but the 
painless death of his enemies is not enough for the Great Assassin. 
The victims of this latest manifestation of Kultur suffered 
frightful lingering agonies out of all proportion to any con- 
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ceivable military gain. Having poisoned the air, the next thing 
was to poison the wells, and sure enough we had not long to 
wait as a correspondence was published between General Botha 
and the German Commandant of South-West Africa in which 
the latter gloried in his shame. There has also been some 
poisoning of the water by the German Emperor’s orders in the 
Western Front. The next thing will be the dissemination of cholera 
bacillus, for which we may be sure Wilhelm IT and his agents are 
making the necessary arrangements. They have already estab- 
lished typhus at several of the prisoners’ camps in Germany. 


THERE has been any amount of cold-blooded, calculated murder 
of non-combatants at sea, and the publication of the Bryce 
Th Report, of which the major portion will be found 
inant elsewhere, teaches us how ‘‘order” was estab- 

lished in Belgium last summer. Kultur cul- 
minated in the torpedoing of the mighty liner Lusitania off 
Queenstown in May with nearly two thousand persons on board, 
of whom over eleven hundred men, women, children, and babies 
perished. The event caused as much glee to the Kaiser, Tirpitz, 
Lord Haldane’s friend Ballin, who is believed to have insti- 
gated this dastardly deed, as was caused in 1870 at the German 
Court by the news of the fall of Sedan. Autres temps, autres 
meurs. Among civilised communities it caused profound 
emotion. Germany could not have hit on any way of doing 
her cause more harm. There were a large number of American 
passengers among the casualties which accentuated German 
glec, insult being added to injury by the fact that the German 
Ambassador in Washington, who has the mark of the gallows 
upon him, published ‘‘ warnings ”’ in the advertisement columns 
of the American Press advising intending passengers by the 
Lusitania against sailing. As though Dr. Crippen would have 
made his case any better by advertising the intending murder 
of his wife! It might, however, have led to precautions. We 
must not discuss a question to be judicially investigated, but 
apparently optimists imagined that although the “submarine 
campaign’ had embraced all sorts and conditions of victims, 
from the humble trawler to steamers of ten thousand tons, the 
line would be drawn at the “ floating palace” of the American 
millionaire. 
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NEEDLEss to say the suggestion that the Lusitania was armed 
was as false as other statements from the same quarter. People 
. instinctively enquired, ‘ What will President 
America’s a ia : ' 
Role Wilson do?” This question has been asked much 
too often. Public opinion in the United States, 
especially the Eastern seaboard, was undoubtedly moved, but 
inland America is not much affected by events at sea,and the 
President had no temptation to lose hishead. It is desirable from 
our point of view that the United States should remain a 
Power, and we may look to the German Emperor and German 
diplomacy to keep American pro-Germanism within manageable 
bounds, but it is obviously not our interest that America should 
be drawn into an exclusively European quarrel—of which we 
may say there is no prospect—as some thoughtless persons in 
this country appear to hope. It should suit her best to remain 
neutral, as it certainly suits us with our command of the sea. 
American industry is needed to sustain the civilised portion of 
Europe. The effect of the assassination of the Zusitanza on this 
country was instantaneous in the perceptible hardening of 
opinion, though, “‘as usual,” the Government refused to budge 
on the internal German peril until considerable rioting and 
looting convinced them that enemy aliens would be more com- 
fortable if interned. Such occurrences are always regrettable, 
but inevitable, when the law is in abeyance, and the ordinary 
instinct of self-preservation is outraged as it consistently was 
by the unreformed Asquith Government. Germany insisted 
on showing the world what wild beasts Germans canbe. Ifthey 
are now viewed with suspicion can they be surprised? After 
immense damage to property, Mr. Asquith informed the House 
of Commons (May 13) that the Government proposed to intern 
all adult males of military age among the forty thousand non- 
naturalised enemy aliens still at large among us. Those over 
military age would be repatriated. But there were the usual 
loopholes for evasion, and the new Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, requires careful watching. The attitude of the Government 
towards wealthy naturalised aliens, whose naturalisation may in 
some cases be a mere blind, remained as unsatisfactory as ever, 
which is not surprising in view of Mr. Asquith’s correspondence 
with Herr Speyer. There is a widespread conviction that 
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German Plutocrats have been substantial contributors to Party 
funds which would explain their immunity. 


THE new Government will be expected to straighten out these 
and other tangled questions now in hopeless confusion. We are 
all for generous treatment of really friendly and 
trustworthy aliens whether rich or poor, and we 
sympathise with those who have unreservedly 
thrown in their lot with us and find themselves compromised 
by their German names. It is their misfortune, for which they 
have to thank the Kaiser, whose loathsome methods of con- 
ducting war against non-combatants, and whose infamous 
treatment of prisoners-of-war have inevitably created a strong 
and lasting anti-German prejudice. But for another type we 
share the Man in the Street’s repugnance, viz. those snakes 
in the grass who have devoted themselves to disarming this 
country in order that we should be helpless when the Father- 
land’s hour sounded. Their proper place is not flaunting it in 
Parliament or the Privy Courcil, but behind barbed wire, which 
is, however, reserved for the poor and friendless. The Hungarian 
singer is harried by the police, the Polish artist is “suspect,” 
while Sir —— and Sir —— are in and out of Downing Street, 
dictating the policy of political Parties or inspiring newspapers. 
Our remarks are not confined to the “ naturalised,’ but comprise 
millionaires of Germanic origin who have been indecently con- 
spicuous in British public life. We have been afforded another 
example of “ how not to do it ” in the treatment of the banners 
of “enemy ” Knights of the Garter in St. George’s Chapel 
Windsor, which, under a threat from John Bull, were pulled 
down, the announcement being made with a great flourish of 
trumpets. Here was another opportunity missed of marking 
our detestation of German practices. No one wanted the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to be ‘‘ degraded.” He has always been and 
remains a great gentleman, and the fact that he is at war with 
us is no reflection upon his honour. What was desirable and 
demanded was that the Hohenzollerns should be degraded, not 
because they are at war, but because of the manner in which 
they are waging war. It is unfair to treat a Hapsburg as though 


he were a Hohenzollern. It is honouring a Hohenzollern to 
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treat him like a Hapsburg. The MHohenzollern banners, all 
the German banners, should have come down, but the Austrian 
Emperor’s should have remained to mark our different feelings 
for the two dynasties. 


Are we helpless vis-a-vis the German Emperor and the German 
Government ? Can we do nothing to prevent or restrain German 
atrocities, or to alleviate the lot of our unfortu- 
nate officers and men and civilians who lie at 
their mercy and as to whose treatment there has 
been no longer any room for illusion since Lord Kitchener’s 
statement in the House of Lords (April 27), in the course of 
which he said: “* Our prisoners have been stripped and mal- 
treated in various ways, and in some cases evidence goes to 
prove that they have been shot in cold blood. Our officers, 
even though wounded, have been wantonly insulted and 
frequently struck, and testimony has been given by Germans 
themselves of the way in which our people have been ill-treated 
and injured.” Lord Kitchener was careful to add: “I think 
it is only right and fair to say that the German hospitals should 
be excepted from any charges of deliberate inhumanity,” though 
“‘there have been indications of a lamentable lack of medical 
skill and individual cases of neglect and indifference to suffer- 
ing on the part of hospital orderlies.” In a striking passage 
not entirely lost upon Germany, because Lord Kitchener is 
taken seriously, the War Minister declared: ‘“‘ Germany has for 
many years posed before the civilised world as a great military 
nation. She has abundantly proved her military skill and 
courage, but surely it was also for her to set up a standard of 
military honour and conduct which would gain the respect, if 
not the friendship, of nations Instead, she has stooped to acts 
which will surely stain indelibly her military history, and which 
will vie with the barbarous savages of the Dervishes of the 
Soudan. I do not think there can be a soldier of any nationality, 
even amongst the Germans themselves, who is not heartily 
ashamed of the slur which has been thus brought upon the 
profession of arms.” If in the interval since this condemnation 
was pronounced there has been any improvement in the treat- 
ment of our people in Germany it is a tribute to the efficacy of 
agitation and pressure, and encourages us to keep pegging away. 
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We must ‘leave no stone unturned in order to secure civilised 
treatment for the British in Germany. Thirty-nine British 
officers still endure the torture of solitary confinement on 
“soldier’s rations.” Hitherto our Government has acted as 
though afraid of the Germans, as though the German Govern- 
ment could blackmail British statesmen. Mr. Asquith deprecates 
every form of action, though he will pay us with any number 
of words and is eloquent upon the big things to be done in a 
remote future, when doubtless it is hoped misdeeds may be 
forgotten. Words alone are useless. Nevertheless a formal 
official proclamation by the Allied Governments that Wilhelm II 
will be held personally responsible for the countless crimes com- 
mitted in his name, by his orders, by his agents, would not be 
without effect in the judgment of those who have seriously 
studied the Hohenzollern character. At any rate it could do 
no harm provided its authors were believed to be in earnest, 
though we would respectfully remind the “ powers that be” 
that it would lose all point if it embraced the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who has committed none of the offences of his brother 


of Potsdam. 


WE do not believe in retaliating upon the persons of German 
prisoners of war in our hands, who should be decently but not 
extravagantly treated, though for our own safety 
we should hold as hostages the Biilows and other 
prominent Germans still at large in this country. Retaliation 
should take the form of the attachment of German property 
throughout the British Empire to be devoted to these purposes : 
(1) Compensation to the victims of German outrage of all kinds, 
or their relatives; (2) Compensation to bona-fide British holders 
of property in Germany confiscated by the German Government. 
We are warned that we should be cutting off our nose to spite 
our face, because there is more British property in Germany 
than German property in Britain, which we do not believe, 
especially if the Empire be included. Objection is always made 
to any suggested measure against Germany. When the matter 
is pressed we are reminded of “ British”? Bills outstanding at 
the outbreak of war, but these debts are unlikely ever to be 
paid. We cannot help feeling that opposition to any effective 
retaliation arises from the Germanisation of la haute finance 
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in this country, which is sufficiently indicated by the names of 
the leading accepting houses, apart from one or two of the 
big Joint Stock Banks, such as the London City and Midland. 
This list suggests more than one moral. Here is surely a field 
for British brains and British enterprise. Why should the 
City capitulate to cosmopolitans in general, and Germans in 
particular? It is humiliating that our credit should revolve 
round Freiherr Bruno von Schréder and many of his kidney. 


LEADING BRITISH ACCEPTING HOUSES 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons. Frihling & Goschen. 

Baring Bros. & Co. Limited. Antony Gibbs & Sons. 

C. J. Hambro & Co. Frederick Huth & Co. 
Kleinwort, Sons, & Co. A. Ruffer & Sons. 

Konig Bros. Seligmann Bros. 

Lazard Bros. & Co. A. H. Brandt & Co. 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Heilbut Symons & Co. 

R. Raphael & Sons. London & Liverpool Bank of 
J.H. Schroeder & Co. Commerce (late the German 
Wm. Brandt, Sons, & Co. Bank of London).* 

Brown Shipley & Co. Pinto Leite & Nephews. 


Amone favourable signs may be noted the recent rally of Anglo- 
German financiers and other naturalised Germans to the national 
A Rally cause. Several of these had practised discretion 

during the war, and it is satisfactory to know 
that in the judgment of such shrewd observers Great Britain is 
more likely to win than the Fatherland. Some sympathised 
with us in any event, but others were sitting on the accustomed 
fence and their descent on our side has caused considerable 
satisfaction as a sign of the times. But too much must not be 
expected of those who, though naturalised Englishmen, are not 
denationalised Germans, and thus retain their original nationality 
in the country of their birth. We must not overrate the import- 
ance of “scraps of paper,’ and we may expect the new Govern- 
ment to deal sensibly with the scandal of dual nationality. 
There will be no room for hyphenated Englishmen in the future. 
After the horrors perpetrated by the enemy we are entitled to 
such professions of faith as the categorical uncompromising and 


* According to the «Stock Exchange Year Book, 1914,” ««the German Bank of 
London ” only Anglicised its name in 1913, 
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straightforward declaration of Sir Ernest Cassel, printed else- 
where. It makes the silence of others all the more suggestive, 
e.g. Baron Bruno von Schréder, the pivot of the credit of the 
City of London, whose position as a “ Britisher’’ would now 
appear to be untenable, and whose naturalisation by Mr. McKenna 
after the war had broken out is one of the scandals of the war. 
The outburst of Herr Edgar Speyer, as he would now presumably 
prefer to be called since his public renunciation of his British 
honours, the text of which will be found elsewhere, provoked a 
characteristic certificate of loyalty from Mr. Asquith which, 
while in no respect improving the position of Herr Edgar Speyer, 
makes that of the Premier decidedly worse. But it has had 
one good effect, as Herr Speyer has now joined his brother, Mr. 
James Speyer, the friend and host of Count Bernstorff, in the 
United States. Mr. Asquith’s effusion was as follows : 


“10 DowninG STREET, WHITEHALL, May 22. 

“Dear Sir Epgar,—lI can quite understand the sense of 
injustice and indignation which prompted your letter to me. 
I have known you long and well enough to estimate at their 
true value these baseless and malignant imputations upon your 
loyalty to the British Crown. 

‘‘The King is not prepared to take any step, such as you 
suggest, in regard to the marks of distinction which you have 
received in recognition of public services and philanthropic 
munificence.—Yours sincerely, 

“Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart.” “H. H. ASQuitH 


WE trust our readers will not be disappointed if we refuse to 
emulate our contemporaries in treating our political storm in a 

....,, teacup as the main event of the month. Even 
ae the ied case-hardened politicians and journalists 
could not but feel the indecency of devoting approximately a 
fortnight at this crisis of a great war to a redistribution of port- 
folios and the adjustment of personal “claims” to high office. 
The story may be told in a sentence Mr. Asquith somewhat 
suddenly realised that he had shot his bolt as a party Premier, 
so there was nothing left for him but to become a Coalition 
Premier. A careful enquiry by the Radical Whips had disclosed 
the fact that the Party of Progress could scarcely hope to hold 
a single seat in Great Britain. Unionists who heard of this 
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report instinctively said to one another: ‘‘Look out for a 
Coalition.” They had not long to wait. Mr. Asquith seized the 
first opportunity of manceuvring the Opposition into office, 
and, needless to say, the Opposition fell into the trap. There had 
been a despicable but desperate squabble at the Admiralty 
between those two impossible persons, Lord Fisher, O.M., and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the idols of the most impudent Press 
claque in the history of British journalism. Both were responsible 
for the Dardanelles operations—the politician who bamboozled 
the Cabinet and gave the order off his own bat, and the sailor 
who acquiesced until it was seen to be a pronounced fiasco. 
This ignoble incident coincided with a crisis in the management 
of the war on land, for which ‘‘ Wait and See,” alias Don’t Care 
Asquith was primarily responsible. The Prime Minister of the 
headless, heedless Government had decided to sacrifice Lord 
Fisher to the Moloch of the Admiralty, who had already con- 
sumed four Sea Lords in a brief and busy career. When informed 
of this intention, Mr. Bonar Law, as Leader of the Opposition, 
naturally and properly informed the Prime Minister that Ditto 
to the backbone as the Unionist Front Bench had been they 
could not acquiesce in this scandal sub silentio and that there 
must be a debate on the Dardanelles and kindred topics. 


Mr. AsQuitTH was also being pressed from his own side, where 
there had been an unwonted display of independence concerning 
highly placed aliens dear to Downing Street. His 
reply to Mr. Bonar Law was a proposal for a 
Coalition. The Unionist leaders were anything but enthusiastic 
but they felt they could not resist such an appeal at such a 
moment. Mr. Asquith recognised that his Government was a 
failure,and could not usefully continue to conduct the war. Many 
of us would have preferred that the Opposition had requested the 
Radicals to remain in, provided certain Ministers retired—to wit 
Lord Haldane, for whom private life was the only possible place 
during a war with ‘my spiritual home”; Mr. McKenna, whose 
administration of the Home Office endangered public order ; 
and Mr. Churchill, universally acknowledged to be a public 
danger. The Unionist representation might have been coupled 
with a specific pledge to do all in their power to help the Govern- 
ment in adopting National Service, which would prevent the 
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possibility of any party capital being made out of a measure 
of which politicians are curiously shy, though the people are 
ripe for it, and it is the only certain way of winning the war. 
However, this course was not adopted by our leaders. Mr. 
Asquith, who is nothing if not a Party man, desired his opponents 
to share the odium of himself and his colleagues. The Opposition 
assented, though not without heart-searchings, and after a pro- 
longed period of incubation the old Cabinet was superseded by a 
new Cabinet, both of which we append for the sake of clearness : 
Asquith Cabinet, 1908-1915 Coalition Cabinet 


Prime Minister Mr. Asquith Mr. Asquith 
Minister without portfolio Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Chancellor Lord Haldane Sir 8. Buckmaster 
President of Council Lord Beauchamp Lord Crewe 

Lord Privy Seal Lord Crewe Lord Curzon 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. Lloyd George Mr. McKenna 
Home Secretary Mr. McKenna Sir J. Simon 
Foreign Minister Sir E. Grey Sir E. Grey 
Colonial Secretary Mr. Harcourt Mr. Bonar Law 
India Office Lord Crewe Mr. Chamberlain 
War Office Lord Kitchener Lord Kitchener 
Minister of Munitions (new) — Mr. Lloyd George 
Admiralty Mr. Churchill Mr. Balfour 
Board of Trade Mr. Runciman Mr. Runciman 
Local Government Board Mr. H. Samuel Mr. Long 

Duchy of Lancaster Hon. E. Montagu Mr. Churchill 
Irish Secretary Mr. Birrell Mr. Birrell 
Scottish Office Mr. McKinnon Wood Mr. McKinnon Wood 
Agriculture Lord Lucas Lord Selborne 
Works Office Lord Emmott Mr. Harcourt 
Education Board Mr. J. A. Pease Mr. A. Henderson 
Attorney-General Sir John Simon Sir E. Carson 


It has always been customary in this country to give fair play 
to any body of men entrusted with a difficult task, which is 
A Note of undoubtedly the case of the new Coalition for 
prin neuen needless to recall. It could be easily 

crabbed,” and many persons are already crabbing 
it, but whatever may be its defects, and our disappointment at 
the misuse of a unique opportunity to create a truly Imperial 
and National Cabinet in which Strategy and Organisation would 
be duly represented, the new Cabinet is a decided improvement 
in personnel on its predecessor. It is of course much too large, 
it is too old, and many of its members are stale, but it spares us 
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three grave anxieties—Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty, Lord 
Haldane on the Woolsack, and Mr. McKenna at the Home 
Office. It has likewise saved us the humiliation of an 
Isaacs Chancellorship with which we have been frequently 
threatened of late years. Every retirement from the old 
Cabinet is a public gain, though the process was not carried 
far enough. Sir Stanley Buckmaster has ‘“‘a bad press,” 
which is in his favour. We shall avoid Party criticism as it 
would be hopeless were Unionists to set to work to applaud 
all: Unionist Ministers, and to denounce all Radical Ministers, 
and vice versa. The most important of the new appointments 
is unquestionably that of Mr. Balfour as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which at any rate places the Navy under a gentleman, 
and to that extent will soothe a sorely tried Service. But there 
is a singular dearth of knowledge of war in this War Cabinet, 
and the Daily News and Leader sounds a note of alarm calculated 
to cause consternation. After expressing a regret we cannot 
affect to share over the retirement of Lord Fisher, whose sudden 
absence from the Admiralty on a critical Friday indicates his 
unfitness for high position, our contemporary observes, the 
nation “‘has been told that Mr. Balfour was almost equally 
responsible with Mr. Churchill for the Dardanelles Expedition ; 
and it will note that Mr. Churchill’s transfer to an office of little 
labour will allow him ample leisure to continue his close co- 
operation with Mr. Balfour in naval administration. All this 
is far from reassuring, and it is the least satisfactory feature 
of the new Cabinet arrangements.’ If Mr. Balfour is hypnotised 
by Mr. Churchill as some suspect and dread, the prospect of the 
Coalition and the country are anything but brilliant. At the 
same time we cordially echo the hope of the Daily News that 
“the new blood may well bring with it greater decision, stronger 
will-power, sterner courage, moral qualities of the highest value 
in a crisis like this. The nation will hope so, and will respond 
readily to all that the most resolute leadership can command.” 
It will indeed. Should the new Government give the nation 
the one and only thing the nation asks for, viz. unsleeping, 
vigorous, capable, and successful prosecution of the war to its 
only possible conclusion, though a Coalition it will be the most 
famous Government in our history,and its origin will be speedily 
forgotten. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF RUSSIA 


DIFFERENT in a thousand minor particulars, the Russian character 
resembles the English in two great points: it is based rather upon 
the idea of duty than on the sentiment of glory, and its powers 
are practical and political rather than intellectual. Add to this 
the circumstances of its growth, the respect for antiquity, the 
connection of Church with State, the marked gradations of the 
different classes, and the rapidly extending centres of local self- 
government, and it will be easy to understand why the civilisation 
of Russia has more analogies with that of England than with 
either Continental, Asiatic, or American institutions. 

Russian hostility may have been dangerous to us in India, but 
Russia has nothing to covet from British spoils—no Channel 
Islands or colonies to envy, no chance of permanently supplanting 
us on the Ganges. On the other hand, alliance and friendship 
with Russia give us the powerful assistance of what is the greatest 
military Power in the world when developed. It involves us in 
no dynastic or religious difficulties; and, above all, such an 
alliance leaves us free to make a final settlement with Potsdam. 

Unequal friendships are born dying. 

False analogies between individuals and nations are the result 
of thinking in compartments. False analogy is a danger in private 
life—an enemy fatal where national interests are concerned. 
Friendship between individuals may be sundered by many things— 
never by time. Friendship between nations must be always 
sundered where vital interests conflict. Between individuals the 
foundation of friendship is not sentiment but respect; between 
nations mutual respect plays a great part, common danger a 
greater. 

Mutual aid among animals, as Kropotkin has proved, is a 
factor of evolution. Mutual aid among nations is a law of nature 
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and is the chief factor of progressive evolution. Between indi- 
viduals common antipathies compel union more frequently and 
more successfully than common sympathies. 

I will go further. During the last hundred years the major 
part of the conventional and Jacobin arguments for international 
friendships rest on a crumbling foundation. 

Five times in the history of the world the nations have united 
to stand between Cesar and terrestrial omnipotence. To-day 
England, France, and Russia are confronted with the efforts of a 
pewter Napoleon whose vital force is energised by the brain storms 
of an unsound mind and defective judgment rather than from a 
Napoleonic grasp of the essential facts of human nature. 

Equality of friendship between nations is as essential as 
between individuals. The friendship of Russia for Montenegro, 
of England for Nepal, of the United States for the Philippines, of 
Germany for Turkey or Italy, is not real friendship, because 
there is no equality. International friendships succeed only 
when there is community of interest and something like equality 
of contribution to the common stock. This is why friendship 
with England and France may well be permanent, in spite of 
seven hundred years of warfare. Animated by a common object, 
we desire the same thing—peace. 

In no part of France or England is the entente better under- 
stood than in Brittany and Devonshire, because for centuries 
the best warrant officers and bluejackets of the two navies have 
been Breton or Devonian. The traditions of the French maritime 
population, as the wolves of the sea, consisted mainly of stirring 
episodes in the story of France’s struggle with England. 

Since the Norman Conquest two dozen wars have been waged 
between England and France. For several centuries war broke 
out in the Channel on an average every thirty years. During 
that period French sentiment has been generally hostile to England 
and British phlegm reciprocated French antipathy. When a 
Central European Power menaced the peace of the world, the 
interests of Russia, France, and England were found to be iden- 
tical. A friendly understanding on terms of equality was the 
obvious way to preserve tranquillity. For years the British 
Fleet has kept foreign troops out of Paris. The French army 
at the back of the British Fleet has made our territorial experiment 
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possible. The only danger to be feared from the entente is that, 
in the desire to strengthen it, Englishmen and Frenchmen may 
attempt to simulate qualities they do not possess or disclaim 
convictions deeply rooted in their characters. 

It’s a long, long way from Poltava to Prezymsl, and longer 
from the Battle of Hastings to the calvary of La Neuve Chapelle. 
But the lessons learned by Russia and by England in their national 
evolution are practically identical. Both have learned the need 
of mutual aid when a would-be master of the world raises the 
pirate flag of universal loot. 

It is more than a decade since I sat in the Cabinet of M. Del- 
cassé on the Quai d’Orsai when he held the seals of the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. It was then and there that I- 
gained my first vivid idea of the world-value of the friendship of 
Russia. 

M. Delcassé spoke with the keen, logical and arresting force 
characteristic of the great French orator-statesman. He summed 
up the whole situation for Anglo-Franco-Russian friendship by 
saying, “‘ Les amis de nos amis sont nos amis.” 

The friendship of nations is expressed both in terms of peace 
and in terms of war. The whole of the internal arrangements of 
the British Empire, with the exception of the Royal Navy, 
contemplate permanent peace. England has always been sur- 
prised by war as regards her land forces ; therefore the naval 
relations between Russia and England are of paramount import- 
ance to both countries. A brief examination of the history of 
those relations may not be without interest. 

The connection between England and the Russian navy is 
very close—indeed, from the days of Peter the Great it has largely 
been the creation of British seamen. England has been friend 
and foster-mother to that nursling navy. 

The voyage of that great Englishman, Richard Chancellor, 
to the White Sea in the middle of the sixteenth century was the 
beginning of a new chapter in Russian history. It is a curious 
link in the chain of events that a boat sent from England as a 
present from Queen Elizabeth to Ivan the Terrible first lit the 
spark of Peter the Great’s desire to make Russia a naval Power. 
Peter was only seventeen when he first saw this boat lying upside- 
down neglected in an old building. He had never beheld the sea 
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at that time, or any other craft than the flat-bottomed river 
boats. LElizabeth’s forgotten gift stirred his dormant naval 
ambitions, and from that time onwards he spared no pains to 
acquire nautical knowledge and a navy for that vast country of 
his which had hardly known the meaning of the word amphibious. 
That historic English vessel is still preserved and known, as 
Peter the Great wished it to be known, as the “ Little Grandsire 
of the Russian Fleet.” 

The amount of energy, enthusiasm, and persistence that 
Peter the Great threw into his task of erecting a Russian navy 
from nothing was extraordinary. “ We work,” he wrote while 
on his Western travels, ‘“ to effectually conquer the art of the sea, 
in order that, on our return to Russia, being completely instructed, 
we may be victorious over the enemies of Christ.” 

It was, naturally, to England that he turned for instruction 
in all naval affairs. His stay at Deptford is well known, owing 
principally to the stories of the way he treated Mr. Evelyn’s 
house, furniture, and hedges—he had a curious passion for being 
wheeled through the hedges in a wheelbarrow. The careful 
diarist records, “ Tt.e Tsar of Muscovy being come to England, 
and having a mind ov see the building of ships, hir’d my house at 
Says Court, and made it his Court and palace.” The ardour of 
the Tsar is shown by a servant of Evelyn’s, who says, “ He dines 
at 10 o’clock and 6 at night, is very seldom at home a whole day, 
very often in the King’s Yard, or by water.” During his stay 
in Deptford, Peter the Great induced John Deane, son of Antony 
Deane, to return to Russia with him, where he was made super- 
intendent of Voronege dockyard. Deptford also lent to the 
Tsar a master inast-maker named Wright. 

In June 1715 England sent a squadron of eighteen sail-of-the- 
line under Sir John Norris into the Baltic, and Peter the Great 
had the satisfaction of commanding a combined fleet of British, 
Dutch, Danish, and Russian ships. He conceived a great admira- 
tion for Sir John Norris, who in 1717 returned to aid Russia against 
the Swedish Navy by his presence and his ships. After lasting 
twenty-two years, the Northern War came to an end in 1720, 
leaving Russia firmly established in the Baltic. Shut-in Russia 
had now obtained a seaboard that ranged from Viborg, on the 
north of the Gulf of Finland, to the head of the Gulf of Riga, and 
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had built a new capital on the Neva, guarded by the fortifications 
of Cronstadt. When Peter the Great came to the throne the 
Baltic was practically a Swedish lake, the Black Sea Turkish, 
and the Caspian Sea Persian: Archangel was Russia’s one 
seaport. 

During this sea-expansion of Russia England displayed a 
certain amount of uneasiness, frequently sending a squadron to 
the Baltic just to show the ambitious Tsar that we were still there. 
In 1726 Sir Charles Wager with twenty ships-of-the-line appeared 
in the Baltic, while a Russian force (of whose three admirals two 
were Englishmen, Gordon and Saunders) was reported to be at 
Cronstadt. A curious situation would have been created had it 
come to blows, but Vice-Admiral Gordon informed his mistress, 
Catherine the Great, that his fleet was unable to risk an action— 
so instead of shots the two fleets exchanged courtesies. The 
English Squadron returned home, while the Russians fortified 
themselves at Revel. With the death of George I the long series 
of naval demonstrations came to an end, and no British Fleet 
entered the Baltic for many years. 

Russia received a subsidy from the British Government in 
1746 in consideration of placing thirty-seven thousand troops and 
forty galleys at the disposal of the Allies. But the arrangement 
led to nothing, and after a march of seven hundred miles the 
Russians wintered in Moravia, returning to Russia when the war 
ended with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The naval friendship of England for Russia was demonstrated 
when in 1768 Russia declared war on Turkey. The following year 
a squadron under Alexis Orloff was sent on the somewhat ambitious 
voyage from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. After many 
mishaps the Russian ships arrived in the Channel in a rather 
battered condition, “notwithstanding the assistance of some 
English officers and pilots.” The hospitality of Portsmouth was 
offered, and the squadron, after refitting there, proceeded to 
Port Mahon. In the words of the Annual Register of that year, 
it arrived there “ shattered and sickly, the same kind offices being, 
however, repeated, and the same powerful and masterly assistance 
which characterises the English nation in everything relating to 
maritime affairs being again freely given, the ships were put in 
as good condition as the state they were in could admit of.” In 
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April Rear-Admiral Elphinstone, another Englishman in the 
Russian naval service, arrived from Cronstadt with reinforcements, 
after refitting at Portsmouth on his way. In May the Turkish 
fleet appeared in the Levant. The Russian fleet blockaded the 
Turks in the Bay of Tchesme, and on July 6 four fireships were 
prepared by Admiral Elphinstone and taken into the bay by 
two English lieutenants, Dugdale and Mackenzie, the operation 
being covered by Commodore Greig with four ships of the line 
and two frigates. The Russians, now masters of the Levant, 
blockaded the Dardanelles. It was owing to the aid of British 
ports and the seamanship of British officers that the Russian 
squadron reached the Levant and destroyed the Turkish fleet. 
In the reign of Catherine the Great there were many English 
officers in the Russian navy. This is somewhat amusingly shown 
by the statement that when she appointed Paul Jones, that 
“obnoxious pirate” (in English eyes), a Russian rear-admiral, 
sixty British officers resigned their commissions rather than 
serve with him. 

Amongst the Englishmen who served in the Russian navy 
was Lord Duffus, who was made an admiral by Peter the Great ; 
Sir Samuel Greig, who, after seeing service with Hawke at Quiberon 
Bay, jomed the Russian navy as a lieutenant, became rear-admiral 
after the action of Tchesme, and was made Governor of Cronstadt. 
His son, Alexis Samuelovich, was rated at birth a midshipman 
in the Russian navy, and later on won great distinction in the 
Turkish War of 1827-29, afterwards devoting himself to the 
organisation of the navy and the development of the Black Sea 
fleet. A squadron showed great gallantry at the siege of Sebas- 
topol. In 1788 Captain Sir Frederich Thesiger became a Russian 
officer, and distinguished himself in fighting the Swedes. On the 
reverse side of this naval connection between Russia and England 
a Russian lieutenant on board H.M.S. Conqueror was wounded in 
the Battle of Trafalgar. 

But though officers might fraternise, politicians in England 
have had periodic fits of alarm at Russian progress and Russian 
success. One of these occurred when a conference was called 
at Reichenbach under Pitt’s auspices, with a view to mediation 
between Russia and Turkey. Catherine refused to allow any 
interferences, and there were heated debates in the House of 
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Commons as to Russia’s power. Pitt’s proposals for an increase 
of naval armaments as a check on that Power were, however, 
strongly opposed. Fox, the pro-German of his day, declared an 
alliance with Russia “the most natural and advantageous that 
we could possibly form.” 

This alliance with Russia took active shape in July 1795, 
when Vice-Admiral Hanukoff, with twelve ships of the line and 
six frigates, jomed the flag of Admiral Duncan, who was then 
blockading the Texel. During four years, with intermissions, 
this arrangement lasted, and its success was due to Duncan’s 
considerable tact, which won him the warm regard of his Russian 
colleagues. The Russian squadron took no part in the Battle 
of Camperdown, but two ships, the Mistisloff and Ratvisan, 
entered the Texel on August 30, 1799, when the Dutch fleet 
finally surrendered. It was a great gap that had been bridged 
between the germ of a Russian navy in Peter’s upside-down old 
boat, seen as he saw it with the constructing eye of faith and 
imagination, and the fleet that rode the Texel with victorious 
Duncan. 

One result of the battle of the Nile was that Russian armies 
fought in the plains of Northern Italy and among the mountains 
of Switzerland. Admiralty orders sent to Lord St. Vincent in 
1798 enjoined co-operation “with the Turkish and Russian 
squadrons, which are to be sent into Archipelago,” and Nelson 
was thus brought into contact with the youngest of European 
navies. In 1799 Sir Home Popham sailed for the Baltic to bring 
over a Russian contingent of seventeen thousand men, intended 
to co-operate in the reconquest of Holland. Not much use was 
made of the contingent, and the men were temporarily landed in 
Jersey and Guernsey. 

In January 1805 the King’s speech contained the statement, 
“Tam engaged in confidential intercourse and connection with 
the Emperor of Russia, who has given the strongest proofs of the 
wise and dignified sentiments by which he is animated and of the 
warm interest he has taken in the safe independence of Europe.” 
A treaty of offensive alliance between England and Russia was 
signed in April of that year. 

In 1806, in anticipation of Turkish hostility, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Louis was sent to the Dardanelles, and on October 28 
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the Canopus anchored off Seraglio Point, where in December the 
Russian Ambassador was embarked. In February 1807, Sir 
John Duckworth, with eight ships of the line, two frigates and 
two bomb vessels, forced the passage of the Dardanelles. The 
Russian Admiral Senaimi, who had been brought up in the British 
Navy, had orders to send four ships of the line to jom Duckworth’s 
squadron, but did not arrive in time to take part in the opera- 
tion. The intention and the spirit of co-operation between 
England and Russia in the Dardanelles is considerably over a 
century old. 

As the Crimean War does not come under the heading of 
Anglo-Russian friendship I do not mention that episode in the 
history of the two countries. 

The intellectual relations between Russia and England are 
far closer than is commonly supposed. The influence of Russian 
thought on Europe is greater than could be imagined by counting 
the number of Russian books and plays that are translated into 
French or English. The influence of Russian thought on English 
literature is growing. 

Homiakoff, the President of the Duma, when visiting the 
University of Liverpool with his colleagues, told the members of 
that University that ‘“‘no nation had exercised as much influence 
upon Russian literature as the English.” 

Russia, unlike the other countries of Europe, never felt the 
effects of the Renaissance or of the Reformation. Consequently, 
she has remained true to an old Slavonic type which may seem 
to us backward, but which really contains a primitive view of 
Christianity, and an absence of admiration of decadent Roman 
and Greek culture. Hence, in Russia we find a more fervid 
patriotism than in any other country in Europe. 

In considering the Russia of to-day, it must be remembered 
that Russian civilisation dawned two hundred years after our 
own. Read any account of our social and political life two 
hundred years ago, our awful prison system, our cruel treatment 
of accused and of convicts, our speedy and often unjust justice, 
our habits, the position of women at that time. Compare it with 
the Russia of to-day. Judged by that standard, does Russia 
seem backward? Were it possible to compare the number of 
political executions in Russia with those carried out in England 
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some two hundred years ago, it is more than probable that the 
advantage would be to Russia. 

Russian civilisation can be said to begin in the reign of Peter 
the Great—the contemporary of our William III. - Before his 
accession all was darkness. 

English influence is apparent in Russian literature and drama 
through the last three centuries. Karamsin, the first great 
Russian historian, was satisfied that the Russian drama was 
based on knowledge and study of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatic writers. 

In educational matters, Locke had a great influence on Russian 
ideas. In fact, Catherine the Great, in turning her attention to 
the pressing problem of education in her country, taking Locke 
for her instructor, endeavoured to evolve a system which should 
develop man bodily, mentally, spiritually,and morally. Catherine 
the Great did much to make English literature known to her 
people, and translated for them Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor as well as other English works. 

Through Russian history, from the days of Ivan the Terrible 
to the present day, the friendship of the nations through their 
literature may be traced in the same way. 

Russian li‘erature to-day holds a high place in Europe— 
perhaps almost the highest. Russian drama is far in advance 
of the English, in that plays of a slipshod character, presented 
with success on our stage, would not be tolerated by our great 
ally. Everything is to be gained for English literature and 
drama by friendship with Russia. 

The Russian people attach very great importance to their 
literature. They do not look on it merely as a source of amuse- 
ment, but as the instrument which prepares the way for social 
programmes. While we in England have done and are doing 
something by means of novels with a purpose to introduce prison 
reform, divorce law reform, &c., the Russians, by their literature, 
aim at the establishment of liberty. 

The upper intellectual classes in Russia, as regards English 
literature, read Mill, Buckle, Spencer, and the Free Thinkers, while, 
with the reading masses, Richardson, Sterne, Dickens, Scott, and 
Thackeray are enormously popular. 


The majority of Russians whom I have had the honour of 
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meeting confess to a greater admiration of Lord Byron’s work 
than for any other English poet. Pushkine, probably the most 
popular writer, was a pupil of Byron; his works breathe the 
Byronic spirit. Shakespeare does not appeal to Russians, 
perhaps because the Germans claim him as an apostle of Kultur, 
a Teuton and a Hun. 

The more the English and Russian people learn to know and 
understand one another (and no society is doing more to bring 
about that end than the Anglo-Russian Literary Society) the 
more will English authors be read in Russia. On our side, it is 
to be hoped that we shall become more familiar with Russia’s 
inimitable masters. 

The Russians are very anxious to perfect their literary style. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that we English—whom 
they take, in some cases, as a model—should only send them of 
our best. It is up to us to see to it that we send no trashy litera- 
ture to the land of the Tsar. 

As Peter the Great said, he had opened a window to the West, 
so it must be our business to see that only pure light pours through 
that window. 

It is precisely because Russian literature is so universally 
prized by the Russian people that we are justified in believing 
that it will be a dominating factor in the literature of Europe 
n the near future. 

Russian literature is eminently social. Russian writers are 
disinterested. The spirit of their writing is the abnegation of 
strong individuality. Englishmen as a whole do not yet under- 
stand that the Russian writer regards himself as an integral 
part of the community. So far from writing for personal greed 
and fame, he is ever thinking of his suffering neighbours and 
fellow countrymen and endeavouring to identify himself with 
them. 

Russia, although an autocracy, is really far more democratic 
in spirit than any Teutonic civilisation. It is perfectly clear 
that a nation which had gradually grown up from the nomadic 
stage in order to become a great nation must have for some time 
an autocratic head. 

As both the moujiks and the Emperor are opposed to a bureau- 
cracy, it is pretty certain that after the war the middle classes 
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will grow in numbers to the development of liberty and the 
weakening of the bureaucracy. 

Nietzsche, Treitschke, and the other false philosophers who 
have led Europe astray were Slav in origin (probably Czech). 
But they threw off their nationality and lived in other lands and 
imbibed the Teuton spirit. Their philosophy is the absolute 
negation and converse of the Russian spirit ; but their personality 
impressed itself upon the inferior German intellect. 

There is no space left to deal with any but the greatest of all 
the questions that affect the international relations of Russia 
with England. The Jewish question in 1915 has reached dimen- 
sions which compel the civilised world no longer to relegate to 
the future the solution of the problem presented by the Children 
of the Dispersion. 

The Jewish Question. The question of Jewish influence is a 
growing factor in Anglo-Russian affairs. It deservedly attracts 
more attention than at any time since Napoleon summoned his 
Pan-Semite Congress in Paris in the form of a great Sanhedrin of 
the Jews. Napoleon contemplated both commercial and military 
advantages for France. He sought to secure the wonderful 
system of information which enabled the Jews, in 1794-1805, 
not only to control the gold supply of Europe, but also, in great 
measure, to annul the effect on the internal traffic of Europe of 
the Continental system organised against England, then in full 
force. 

Napoleon’s race problem is England’s and Russia’s race 
problem. It is true that Professor Waldstein declares that the 
Jews are a people of Western culture, are in no sense a race apart, 
and are more Europeanised than some European people. Dr. 
Redcliffe Salaman, however, has crumpled up Dr. Waldstein’s 
thesis. The Jews are racially purer than Russian or English. 
Descended from the Semitic Bedouin of Arabia, Assyrian, Hittite 
and Babylonian blood may possibly circulate in their veins. The 
extent to which the ancient Jews mixed with the Hittites and 
the Assyrians is still open to conjecture. Since the Dispersion, 
however, the Jews have married almost only among themselves. 
The German Jew, or Ashkenazim, has resisted the magnetic 
influence of contiguity to other communities. We English have 
discovered that. The Sephardim, it is true, have acquired a 
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strain of Spanish and Portuguese blood. The Sephardim are a 
matchless race which any nation would be proud to count among 
its subjects. 

However this may be, the effect of German Semite influence 
on the course of events is far greater to-day than when Napoleon 
convened his abortive Jewish Sanhedrin. Finance to-day is 
cosmopolitan, knows no boundaries, is deaf to sentiment, dead 
to patriotism, and obdurate to the claims of romantic but un- 
commercial peoples. Money talks. Great financial families, 
when they speak, speak not as subjects but as rulers. If they 
tell the truth, so much the better for the millions who do not 
belong to financial families ; so much the better for those to whom 
the money is one element, and only one element, in national life. 

In the course of my life I have visited Russia many times 
in connection with the Jewish question. I was entrusted by the 
late Baron de Hirsch with the task of negotiating a treaty, con- 
cordat or understanding with the Russian Government on the 
subjects of Jewish exemption from military service and the grant 
of passports for the purpose of enabling distressed Hebrew subjects 
of the Russian Emperor to emigrate to Argentina and elsewhere. 
After my mission was complete, I understood Russia and her 
attitude towards her Jews. 

The Press of England and the United States, largely under 
the instigation of Hebrew proprietors and writers, suffers from 
a periodic fever of indignation against Russian dealings with the 
Hebrew population of Russia. The average interval is about 
ten years. The last occasion on which the British and American 
Press woke up to the infamy of Muscovite persecution of the 
Chosen People was in 1891-1892. The new enforcement of the 
May Laws, the result of a phenomenally rapid increase in the 
Jewish population, in conjunction with the accession to power 
of M. Pobedonostzeff, produced an explosion in humanitarian 
feeling from Stockholm to Cape Town and from London to 
Melbourne. The reasons why Russian Ministers deliberately 
persecute Jews are not generally understood in England or in 
the United States of America. But it must not be supposed that 
they have no case of their own, both to justify a policy of anti- 
Semitism, and to vindicate the righteousness of any measures 
necessary to scotch Jewish power in Russia. 
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It is easy for irresponsible and large-hearted Western lovers 
of mankind, with first-class hearts and fourth-class heads, pro- 
foundly imbued with a sense of other men’s sins, dwelling in 
freedom under constitutional law, to condemn the Muscovite 
method of dealing with the Jewish difficulty. Critics of Russian 
policy, however, rarely attempt either to place themselves in the 
position of those they condemn, or to examine the Jewish problem 
with detachment of mind. Looked at through Russian spectacles, 
the confinement of the Jews in the sixteen provinces of Western 
Russia, known as the Pale, and in the ten provinces of Poland, 
is not only an act of reasonable statesmanship, but no other 
policy is compatible with the development of Russia on national 
lines. 

The Russian peasant falls an easy prey to the astute and 
temperate Oriental race which exploits his vices and plays with 
ease upon his superstitions and his prejudices for the purpose of 
gain. These peasants, if ignorant and credulous, are industrious, 
faithful, and devoted to their Emperor. The Jews, on the other 
hand, in the eyes of Russian Ministers are Russian neither in 
blood, religion, nor instinct. The moujik delights in manual 
labour, in the worship of icons. The Jew detests manual labour, 
shuns the open door, is temperate like other Oriental races, abhors 
the worships of images, pictures, or relics, while despising the 
people who adore them. Jewish vices are abhorrent to the 
generous Russians as Jewish virtues. Confinement in the Ghettos 
of Europe for nearly two thousand years has cured the Jews of 
their taste for the pastoral theocracy which cradled their race. 
Jewish position in the lands of their adoption since the Dispersion 
has driven those who combine the dreams of the Ghetto with a 
career to become middle-men and money-lenders. Statesmen 
have to deal with what exists, not to speculate on what might 
have been if something had happened, which, as a matter of fact, 
never did happen. 

I have no hesitation in expressing the deliberate opinion that 
if Jewish disabilities in Russia are abolished, whatever may be 
the beneficial results to the Russian Empire and to the world 
in general, ten years will not have passed over our heads before 
every position of importance in the Russian Empire will be 
occupied by a clever and a temperate Jew. 
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The death of the ever to be lamented Nathaniel Lord Roth- 
schild has shifted the centre of gravity on the subject of the 
Jewish question in which England and France no less than 
Russia are concerned. 

With great wisdom the heads of the Jewish community in 
England, largely, I understand, at the instance of the princely 
house of Rothschild, deprecate any Jewish communal demands 
upon the nations at war until the war is over. Ten thousand 
Jews are fighting for Britain. Russian Jews are fighting gallantly 
for Russia. German Junkers place a black mark against the 
names of those Jews serving in the ranks who desire admission 
to the commissioned ranks. Only a very few have been admitted 
since the outbreak of war. 

The solution of the Jewish question is not to be found in 
Palestine. Much slipshod nonsense is talked on this subject. 
Palestine is a country the size of Wales—for the most part un- 
cultivated and wholly unsuitable and insufficient for the domicile 
and support of the Hebrew community. 

We speak of Russia, France, the United States, Japan, the 
German Empire, and British Empire as the six Great Powers. 
But the Hebrew community with its money power, its detach- 
ment, its cosmopolitanisms, is greater than all of them. To win 
the friendship of the Jewish community is not impossible, but 
neither Russia nor England will win the Children of the Dispersion 
to their side by consenting to the exploitation of the labouring 
classes and the poorer middle classes by Napoleons of Finance. 

It is necessary to speak plainly. The majority of the Jews 
in England and in Russia have been loyal—in England splendidly 
loyal—to the country of their adoption. There is a minority. 
England and Russia have found the German Jews settled in those 
countries their most dangerous, because their most subtle, enemies. 
I speak of what I know. In the joint handling of the Jewish 
question with the help of the Jewish communities loyal to Russia, 
to France, and to England, I find one of the chief hopes for the 
peace of the world based on the principle of friendship with 
Russia. 

Reviewing from the standpoint of 1915 in the middle of the 
great war the events of the last twenty-five years as effecting 
the friendly relations of England and Russia, I am amazed at 
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the foresight and statesmanship of his late Majesty King 
Edward VII. If I had any success in Russia it was due to him 
and to him alone; not only to his advice, most carefully thought 
out, but from his personal effort involving sacrifices of time and 
labour. 

On one of my visits to Russia extending over several months 
I visited every part of Russia in Europe with the object of dis- 
covering the actual condition of the Jews in Russia. On relating 
to King Edward, then Prince of Wales, the facts as I had dis- 
covered them—we were then at Homburg—his Royal Highness 
invited me to return to luncheon next day. After luncheon he 
took me into his bedroom at Ritters and then read to me an 
autograph letter he had written to her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
then Princess of Wales. His Royal Highness had not taken a 
single note. As he read the foolscap pages in succession, I was 
impressed with the fact that had the Prince been a first-rate 
London solicitor with a competent shorthand writer he would 
have turned out no better work. 

This letter I conveyed to Fredensborg, where I was received 
in audience by her present Majesty Queen Alexandra and the 
Empress of Russia, now the Empress Marie Feodorovna of Russia. 
I have received the gracious permission of her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra to refer to this audience on this occasion. All I wish 
to say is that both ladies showed by their tears that they were 
touched to the heart. Their Majesties’ sympathy on that occasion 
was based on the desire and intention that Russia and England 
should be guided rightly by Almighty God in the paths of wisdom 
when dealing with the Jewish question and with each other. 


ARNOLD WHITE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARMAGEDDON 


I. DO WE REALISE? 


ALTHOUGH but a microscopic minority of his Majesty’s Ministers 
appear to grasp the fact that we are at war, an ever increasing 
number of the British people are awakening to some perception of 
the true proportions of the fearful struggle in which the Germanic 
nations and the British Empire are locked. The ever lengthening 
list of casualties, doled out in such a manner as to create the least 
impression by those who remain fearful of the public they profess 
to trust, serves to bring home some portion of the truth in most 
poignant fashion. When we see one great enterprise after another 
lightly launched by Ministers, while the voice of the amateur 
strategist is heard in the land, it is impossible not to feel anxious 
as to impending events however serene one must feel as to ultimate 
results. Hither Germany or Great Britain will go under and 
be blotted out by Armageddon. ‘* World-power or Downfall ”’ is 
the watchword ofthe former. “‘ Civilisation or Barbarism ”’ is the 
watchword of the latter. Each is equally confident of success. 
Defeat is unthinkable in Berlin and London, though there is 
alleged by recent observers to be this difference between the 
atmospheres of the two capitals, namely, that in the former a 
tremendous show of confidence almost artificial in its exuberance, 
conceals a strong undercurrent of disquietude. All is not going 
so well as the German Government would have neutrals and the 
populace believe. 

If we could penetrate the mind of the ‘“‘ powers that be” in 
Potsdam we should probably find that at this moment they would 
if they could:jump at terms of peace which they dare not disclose to 
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their own people who have been bamboozled by one fable after 
another. In German eyes Germany’s enemies are always more or 
less on their beam ends. At one moment the British are about to 
skedaddle and leave their Allies in the lurch. At another, Russia 
is “ fed up ” with the war, and it is only a question of weeks as to 
when the Russian Emperor sues the German Emperor for peace. 
At another, France is “ finished,” and the only lingering doubt is 
as to the precise day on which the Prussian legions will camp in the 
Champs Elysées. Paris, Nancy, Calais, Warsaw, have each been 
occupied at different dates in the imagination of deluded Germans, 
who must wonder why the war still continues considering the 
series of prodigious triumphs registered by the Hindenburgs, the 
von Klucks and the Tirpitzes. The curious thing about our enemy 
which makes his mentality incomprehensible is that however 
often he is hocussed he comes up smiling to gulp the next legend. 
Lincoln’s aphorism, “‘ You can fool all the people for some time, 
and some people for all time, but you cannot fool all 
the people for all time” evidently does not apply to this 
peculiar race, who we understand as little as they understand us. 
If we would avoid perilous blunders we should at any rate assume 
that they will follow their Government to the end and defend the 
Fatherland to the death, because, despite all their mistakes and 
miscalculations, the German Government—which is the German 
People far more than the British Government is the British People 
—fully realise the portentous stake for which they are fighting and 
know that there is no half-way house between complete victory 
and total extinction. This of course does not mean that when- 
ever they realise success to be unattamable the German Emperor 
and his advisers would refrain from enlisting their powerful ally, 
the International Jew, to work in London and Washington for a 
“drawn war.” ‘This suggestive phrase was current some months 
ago. It signifies that the longer heads in Germany and their 
friends abroad realise that she has bitten off more than she can 
chew, and that if it were possible to arrange a truce while she 
is still fighting on foreign soil she might conceivably retire from 
the fray on the terms that we all go home and lick our wounds, 
while Germany prepares afresh to renew the struggle at a more 
propitious moment. This would undoubtedly happen if by any 
mischance our quondam Potsdam Party gained the upper hand 
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here and could call a halt—for it would be nothing more than 
a halt—in conjunction with the Potsdam Party across the 
Atlantic, who it must be admitted is less powerful than it was. 
There have been open discussions in the German press as to the 
desirability of a settlement in a series of wars rather than at one 
fell swoop, which may be interpreted as a symptom of grave doubts 
as to Germany’s present prospects, provided the Allies hold to- 
gether and contribute every possible ounce to the common cause. 

The winning of this war concerns every man, woman, and 
child, throughout the British Empire, no less than in France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and any other peoples 
who may regard their fate as bound up with the maintenance of 
civilisation. There are natural heart-searchings as to whether 
enough is being done by those engaged, and if we are wise we shall 
confine our enquiries to our own efforts rather than speculate 
whether one or other of our Allies are doing their utmost, or 
whether and when some much discussed neutral may take the 
ficld. People in glass houses can’t afford to throw stones. 
Moreover there is no one at whom the contumelious stone can be 
thrown by any Englishman. The brunt of Armageddon has fallen 
upon others. The Bryce Report deals mainly with Belgium, but 
similar horrors to those now authoritatively disclosed have been 
enacted in other countries overrun by the Boches. The condition 
of Poland is horrible to contemplate. Some of the fairest and 
richest departments of France are still in hostile grip. 

The conduct of Russia throughout the war has been altogether 
admirable. She never allowed herself to be hypnotised into the 
delusion that Germany was a Quaker community overflowing with 
goodwill, to whom peace was the greatest of national interests, or 
that in the remote and improbable event of war six Divisions of 
Regulars and a dwindling handful of Territorials would be ade- 
quate to cope with the mightiest military machine the world has 
ever seen. If Russia was unready it was not altogether her fault. 
She had but recently recovered from a disastrous adventure in the 
Far East. Her navy was in process of reconstruction ; her Army 
was being reorganised ; her strategic railway system was incom- 
plete, as was also the equipment ofher forces. The challenger who 
selects the chosen moment of aggression necessarily has a great 
advantage over the challenged, who must be ready for attack at 
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a time over which he has no control. During nine months Russia 
has sustained the shock of practically the entire Austro-Hungarian 
army, which, despite prodigious losses and a conspicuous lack of 
military or patriotic zeal in the Austrian aristocracy, has as- 
tonished the world by the manner in which both officers and men 
have time and again come up to the scratch when other troops 
would have been knocked out. It is estimated that the number 
of Austro-Hungarian prisoners in Russia is almost as large as 
the number of men which the Emperor Francis Joseph still has 
in the field. Russia has likewise had to cope with an immense 
and increasing German army amounting to over forty Corps, 
supported by a highly developed strategic railway system 
which has continuously given the enemy an advantage at any 
decisive point. Only the genius of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
could have successfully staved off grave disaster. Russia has also 
been hampered by a lack of munitions due to the sealing up of 
the Black Sea, for which we cannot be regarded as entirely irrespon- 
sible, as of late years British policy in the Near East has been 
controlled by Turcophil influences which were as completely astray 
as was, the Defence Committee on the entire German problem. 
Russia has also had to deal with a difficult situation in the Caucasus 
and altogether has had more hay on her fork than any other aliy. 
Nevertheless, she has succeeded in avoiding disaster, and by her 
magnetic attraction for the German Emperor and his legions has 
absorbed forces which if concentrated in the West might con- 
ceivably have been decisive, at any rate in the earlier stages of the 
campaign. Happily, Germany possesses neither a Bismarck nor 
a Moltke. Dissipation rather than concentration is the hallmark 
of Imperial strategy. 

Of France we need only say that she is the envy and admiration 
of surrounding nations owing to the splendid manner in which the 
entire French people have responded to the call and risen to the 
oceasion. Recent visitors to France who had previously under- 
rated the French, mistaking the flotsam and jetsam of cosmopolitan 
boulevards for the life of the nation, are immensely impressed by 
the magnificent solidarity and single-minded devotion with which 
a great purpose is being pursued by a people who after eating the 
bread of humiliation for forty years, have “‘ found themselves,” and 
are showing the world how a great nation should comport herself 
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in the crisis of her fate. There has been no question of ‘‘ business 
as usual ” across the Channel, or of “‘ racing as usual,” or “ drink- 
ing as usual,” or “strikes as usual.” Everything “ usual ” in 
peace has been set aside in war, and the entire community is 
mobilised for the sole purpose of beating the Boches, and recover- 
ing the lost provinces. France deserves a stroke of luck after a 
period of extraordinarily rotten politics such as we in this island 
should be able to understand, because we suffered from a similar 
phenomenon. And she has had a stroke of luck in throwing up a 
great soldier and a great citizen without any axe to grind, whose 
only waking and sleeping thought is the salvation of his country, 
and the defeat of her enemies. It is no exaggeration to say, and 
it means a great deal in France, that General Jofire enjoys un- 
limited confidence among all sections and all parties in a nation 
which was riven by bitter dissensions. He is perhaps the 
first General in any Republic of whom no Republican politician is 
jealous, because everybody knows that when General Joffre has 
defeated the Germans—which everybody is convinced that he will 
do at his own time—he will retire into private life without threaten- 
ing existing institutions, though not, his countrymen hope, until 
there has been an exhaustive enquiry into the causes which placed 
France on the edge of the precipice last August. Her politicians 
had seen to it that she was unprepared for a struggle which had 
been staring her in the face for forty years, just as our politicians 
had seen to it that we were unprepared for a struggle which had 
been staring us in the face for at least fourteen years. However, 
that is in the future. For the present France is content with the 
possession of a General who she believes to be capable of smashing 
the hated Prussians, and it is somewhat significant that the 
Prussians, who have the faults of all bullies, are beginning to be 
polite to the French, while many of them among themselves are 
wont to say ‘“‘ If we only had a Joffre.” 

What of our noble selves ? Are we content with our per- 
formance since last August ? The conduct of our officers and men 
in the field, ashore and afloat, is beyond all praise, and has added 
many a brilliant page to British annals. But the nation as a 
whole must ask themselves whether we have done and are doing 
everything we ought to do in order to secure the speediest possible 
victory, or are we just drifting along waiting to see what may turn 
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up, and trusting, without looking six months ahead, that such 
soldiers and sailors as we have equipped may pull us through. 
Although this bloody struggle has so far been fought on foreign soil, 
a corner of that soil has already become a vast British cemetery 
containing the very flower of our young manhood, while our fate 
as a nation and an Empire and an independent people depends 
upon the victory of the indomitable Franco-Anglo-Belgian forces 
in the West, no less than on the genius of Russia in snatching 
security from defeats which, while involving occasional retirements 
are slowly bleeding the German Army white. Into the con- 
troversy on numbers IJ have no ambition to enter having no means 
of checking the figures of competitive arithmeticians, but if the 
Allies can stick it as they seem able to do it would appear impossible 
for Germany to endure indefinitely such losses as at the most 
moderate computation must have been her lot this year. For the 
moment one is impressed by her redundant ability to make fresh 
efforts with fresh troops when least expected, and though quidnuncs 
have gone on saying “ This can’t last,” so far it has lasted. 

Our single duty is to imitate Russia and France in doing our 
utmost and in bending every national energy to the common cause. 
Are we satisfied that everything has been done that should have 
been done, and that stupendous as was the failure of foresight 
before the war, at any rate since its outbreak comparatively little 
has been left to chance? The Government were admittedly 
surprised by their own ultimatum on August 4, and had made 
little preparation to give effect to it, but when the storm burst did 
they realise its true character and appreciate what they were in 
for? One Minister, as we know, whose presence in the Ministry 
was however an accident, had no false optimism, made no con- 
cealment of his opinion, received with polite incredulity by 
sceptical politicians and an equally sceptical press, that it would 
be a Three Years War, for which he at once began to organise on 
a vast scale to the no small disquietude of colleagues who were 
amazed that anything should be demanded beyond the necessary 
drafts for a small Expeditionary Force and the filling up of exiguous 
Territorial cadres. 

But what of the Government as a whole, and how have they 
risen to the occasion in the interval ? One asks these questions 
with bated breath because we are told that curiosity or criticism 
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discourage our own side and elate the enemy. Organs which 
conducted a veritable campaign against the national cause from 
the firing of the first to the last shot in the South African War, 
under the auspices of prominent politicians who held up to the 
execration of a hostile world the “‘ methods of barbarism ” of the 
most humane army that had ever taken the field, are nowadays 
infinitely shocked at the aid and comfort derived by the Germans 
from any comments on the record of Lord Haldane or the truly 
astonishing performances of our egregious Home Secretary, Mr. 
McKenna. 

The winning of the war is the only issue. Nothing else matters. 
Every word said or printed, or unsaid or unprinted, should be 
judged from this standpoint, and from no other. Does it help or 
embarrass our Arms and those of our Allies. For instance, does 
the House of Lords’ acquiescence in Lord Haldane’s continuance 
on the Woolsack during a war with Germany discourage the 
British Army and the British Allies more than the suggestion that 
a politician of such pronounced pro-German proclivities would be 
well advised to seek a position of greater freedom and less re- 
sponsibility for the period of the war with his “spiritual home ”? 
Does the Press Bureau, in sending out the announcement that 
Lord Haldane was Acting Foreign Minister during Sir Edward 
Grey’s absence, encourage the Germans more than those who 
protest against his presence at the Foreign Office ? It would be 
interesting if the Westminster Gazette would apply its acute mind 
to this and kindred problems on which it expresses itself with 
much positiveness but with inadequate reflection. It is very 
easy to say—and it sounds plausible—that any criticism of the 
Government weakens its position, and consequently its action. 
The one and only question is, whether if left to itself the Govern- 
ment would be more likely to do the right thing than if stimulated 
by criticism, because it is obvious that in that case the critic has no 
locus standi. Were we more likely to beat the Boches by re- 
maining silent, or by saying ditto to everything said or done by 
his Majesty’s Ministers however much they might differ from 
one another, and however conflicting may be their action, which 
of us would not prefer to remain silent or to go on saying ditto 
throughout the war? If the closing of any of our businesses 
would promote the national cause who would not close ? Criticism 
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in peace-time, when issues are relatively insignificant, may con- 
ceivably be regarded as a species of sport, though even the most 
hardened campaigner becomes infinitely weary of finding fault. 
But criticism in war is at best a painful and odious occupation. 

Unfortunately we have learnt from bitter experience that with- 
out the salutary tonic of criticism British Governments relapse 
into those blunders which are worse than crimes. Parliamen- 
tarians may be expert in parliamentary business, but they are in- 
expert in everything else, as was rudely brought home to us when 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues were confronted by the crisis of last 
July, which took them completely unawares, though they had had 
the plainest possible warning from Berlin in 1912 that Germany 
was on the war-path in order “ to dominate the European world.” 
When the storm broke the Premier appealed to the Opposi- 
tion to postpone domestic strife so that a “‘ united front ” might 
be presented abroad, and Mr. Bonar Law as the Leader of a 
patriotic Opposition instantly acquiesced and during the next few 
days the Government had complete unfettered control of the fate 
of the country, with the result that on Black Saturday (August 1) 
Great Britain informed France in the most formal and im- 
pressive manner, namely, through the medium of the Crown, that 
although Germany had then delivered an ultimatum in Paris we 
were unable to say what we should do in the event of war! In 
other words, instead of presenting a “ united front ”’ to the world, 
the Asquith Cabinet presented a “united back.” That is how 
Governments left to their own devices behave. Mr. Lloyd 
George has materially facilitated the task of the future historian 
because he categorically stated some months afterwards that on 
Black Saturday the fate of France was a matter of indifference 
to himself and his colleagues, and that unless Germany had 
attacked her via Belgium we should have remained neutral : 

‘“‘T would not have been a party to a declaration of war, had 
Belgium not been invaded, and I think I can say the same thing 
for most, if not all, of my colleagues. If Germany had been wise 
she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, then, would not have intervened. Germany made a grave 
mistake.” (Mr. Lloyd George in an interview with Mr. Henry 
Beach Needham, published in Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 
When Unionist leaders—who had been grievously misled on the 
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facts by the friend of a well-meaning but over-sanguine Minister 
who completely misconceived the situation—realised the truth, 
they returned post haste to London that fateful Saturday afternoon 
from their various week-ends to meet at Landowne House towards 
midnight. After a full review of the circumstances, including the 
deplorable condition of the Coalition in the House of Common, 
which was eaten up with Haldaneism, Kuhlmanism, Kaiserism, 
and every other poisonous ism, this informal conference decided to 
give practical effect to their desire to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, and on the following morning Mr. Bonar Law, after 
yet another consultation with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain (who had been unable to attend the meeting at 
Lansdowne House) despatched a letter to Mr. Asquith which 
cannot be published too often because it is a document of the 
highest historic interest and without exaggeration may be described 
as having saved our national honour vis-a-vis our principal Allies. 


August 2, 1914. 

** Dear Mr. Asquitu,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty 
to inform you that in our opinion, as well as in that of all the 
colleagues whom we have been able to consult, it would be fatal 
to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in 
supporting France and Russia at the present juncture ; and we 
offer our unhesitating support to the Government in any measures 
they may consider necessary for that object. 

** Yours very truly, 
“A. Bonar Law.” 


This letter is understood to have reached the Premier in the course 
of a stormy Sabbath Cabinet Council at which the Potsdam-cum- 
Pacifist party were having things pretty much their own way, 
while the party of action was, apart from Mr. Churchill, virtually 
non-existent—Mr. Asquith being in his usual “ Wait and See ” 
condition. Mr. Bonar Law’s intervention helped the ruck of 
Ministers on to the right side of the fence, including Mr. Lloyd 
George who had woefully lapsed from the spacious days 
of Agadir, and had become a Brunnerite. The resignations 
which had threatened to run into double figures should any 
assistance be afforded France, and to at least six or seven in the 
event of our fulfilling our pledges to Belgium, sank to two, namely 
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Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns, who were amazed and dazed 
when they found themselves outside the charmed circle of the 
Cabinet without even the solace of the society of Mr. L. V. Har- 
court, the Earl Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, or Mr. Masterman. 
It was only after this Cabinet Council fortified by Mr. Bonar 
Law’s unqualified tender of support which fortunately did not 
contam the word ‘‘ Belgium ” that at last after many costive 
sessions, Sir Edward Grey was able to reverse the pitiable decision 
to do nothing which had undoubtedly given immense impetus to 
the Great Assassin of Potsdam. We learn from the Blue Book 
that it was on August 2 (7.e. after the intervention of the Opposition) 
that the British Foreign Minister gave France the first assurance 
that German aggression upon her was not a matter of in- 
difference to us. And now we have the impenitent Mr. Lloyd 
George publishing his own shame to the world to say nothing 
of that of his colleagues by declaring that, provided France 
was attacked from the East and not from the North or the 
West, we should have hoisted the White flag of a shameless 
neutrality. The historian will busy himself with every moment 
of this momentous week-end when great decisions were taken, 
which a few days later might have been too late to save such a 
tragedy as the burning of la ville lumiére by the arch-Firebug of 
Potsdam. Happily Mr. Bonar Law’s letter was not marked 
“Private,” which substantially increased its influence, and when he 
very wisely published it one could almost hear the sigh of relief 
of the more sensible and patriotic Ministerialists at the manner 
in which, as the twelfth hour was about to sound, Ministers had 
been extricated from an impossible impasse. What is infinitely 
more important, England was saved from dishonour worse than 
death and Europe from unspeakable calamity. It may be 
that the small and select gathering which met at Lansdowne 
House was unconscious of its own importance. It consisted | 
believe of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Chief Whip (Lord Edmund Talbot). It will 
loom large inhistory. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, though late for the 
Lansdowne House meeting, was a valuable factor during this week 
end, about which no doubt one day the whole story will be written. 

I have only said enough to answer those who opine that all 
we have to do when great business is afoot is to stand and wait 
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while omniscient and courageous Governments arrive at far- 
seeing and patriotic decisions. 

Another experience at this period confirmed the view that 
so far from trusting Ministers to do the right thing in the right 
way at the right time with the right man, we should always be 
on the watch for their dog wrong simply because they are 
human beings and it is human to err, especially on the part of 
professional politicians. Mr. Asquith, it may be remembered, 
had ingeniously appointed himself War Minister last spring in 
order to escape disagreeable questions in the House of Commons 
concerning the Seely-Churchill Pogrom Plot in Ulster. A self- 
inflicted by-election gave him a fortnight’s respite from West- 
minster, during which the storm would blow over. He never 
did an hour’s departmental work in Whitehall—work is not in 
his line—or troubled his head about any military problem even 
on the eve of war. He had plenty of time to interview financiers 
who flocked to Downing Street from the City, but none to see 
soldiers, and as we know our panic-stricken plutocrats (vide 
Mr. Lloyd George in the March number of Pearson’s Magazine) 
were no less rotten than the Cabinet, which is scarcely surprising 
because la haute finance of the City of London was honey- 
combed with German Jews and German spies. 

On August 3, when Great Britain was clearly drifting into 
war and the patriot’s single preoccupation was to support the 
Government there was another grievous lesson in the folly of 
‘going nap ’’on Ministers. Mr. Asquith had handed over the Seals 
ofthe War Office to his friend Lord Haldane, Lord Kitchener 
was to be hustled out of the country lest the public should insist 
on his appointment as War Minister, while France must be 
content with our naval support as the Expeditionary Force 
would remain at home, several Ministers being afraid of ‘“‘ bread 
riots,” when an infuriated populace learnt that a peace-at-any- 
price Ministry had drifted into war. 

Schopenhauer as War Minister during a war with Germany ! !! 

Every one else outside Colney Hatch and Downing Street 
knew that such an announcement would freeze the blood of 
every Frenchman, while its moral effect would be worth several 
Army Corps to the Germans who had already set out to over- 
whelm the Republic. But there were those who, though 
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horrified at this appalling: intelligence, declared that nothing 
could be done as “‘ We must support the Government.” Fortu- 
nately wiser counsels prevailed, and ultimately Lord Haldane 
was blown out of Whitehall. But conceive the situation had 
this Liberal Imperialist intrigue succeeded—Lord Kitchener 
had disappeared to Cairo, and we had left France to shift for 
herself on land, our military exertions being confined to looking 
on while Germany annexed Western Europe down to Calais ? 

This is relatively ancient history. Take a recent episode. 
Supposing one had enjoyed the good fortune of learning at the 
beginning of the year that “ Young men in a hurry ” at the 
Admiralty, with the acquiescence of Amateur Strategists on the 
Defence Committee, contemplated attacking the Dardanelles with 
ships minus troops. It would have been a plain duty to make vehe- 
ment protest against such folly. The Ditto Press and the Slobber 
Press would have been furious at the suggestion that any such 
idiotic project was ever entertained by Admiralty or Defence Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,as we now know, these wiseacres did assent or 
acquiesce, the thing was at any rate done, and Amateur Strategists 
who are at least as dangerous as Hindenburg or Tirpitz waxed 
enthusiastic over the coming “picnic” which would bring in 
all the Balkans, knock out Turkey, and shatter the Dual Monarchy 
by April 1. This is believed to be the actual date fixed upon 
by the implicated pundits, who at any rate had some sense 
of humour. A timely protest before we were committed to 
such a fiasco would have caused its reconsideration. We 
should be richer to-day by three valuable battleships and many 
precious lives, and we should at any rate have secured that all 
the pros and cons of a giant enterprise be at any rate considered 
before it was launched. Ministers would have found themselves 
compelled to look before they leaped. 

I trust that the reader will agree that so long as criticism 
is honest and founded on facts and not inspired by any ulterior 
political object, but simply and solely with a view to smashing 
the barbarous Boche, it is no less useful and indeed urgent in war 
than in peace. It is indeed more necessary in war, because our 
parliamentary politicians know something of the problems of 
peace, but of the problems of war the great majority to what- 
soever party they may belong, know—nil. 
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li. COALITION 


THE preceding pages were written before rumours of a recon- 
struction of the Government had taken positive form. The 
Ditto and the Slobber Press were agreed that all was for the best 
under the best cf all possible statesmanship, and that those were 
traitors who demurred to the continuance of Herr Ballin’s friend 
on the Woolsack, who dared to pronounce five days a week 
Government inadequate for a great war, hinted at the desirability 
that the flibbertigibbet of the Admiralty should seek some less 
perilous sphere of activity, or expressed alarm at the shortage 
of high explosives. Radical Members of Parliament, terrified by 
the growing odium of the Asquith Cabinet and the black 
future of their Party, had been severely snubbed for their 
pains by a disdainful Premier when they urged the desirability of 
Coalition. Thus so robust a supporter as Mr. Handel Booth 
so recently as May 12 “ Whether in view of the present war 
and in view of the steps necessary to be taken in order 
to grapple with the rearrangement of industry and social life 
consequent upon a prolonged struggle, he (the Premier) will 
consider the desirability of admitting into the ranks of Ministers 
leading Members of the various political parties in this House ?”’ 
received this curt and discouraging answer. “ The step sug- 
gested by my hon. Friend is not wu contemplation [my italics], 
and I am not aware that it would meet with general assent.” 

Mr. Handel Booth had however shown intelligent anticipation, 
as almost immediately after this exchange of views something 
happened, though we do not precisely know what. At any rate, 
the scales at last fell from Ministerial eyes and the abyss yawning 
in front of them became visible. There ensued an appeal ad 
misericordiam to the Opposition to “‘ come over and help us.” 
The reader will know more than the writer of subsequent develop- 
ments. The crisis apparently came to a head at the Admiralty, 
where Mr. Churchill has been playing ducks and drakes throughout 
the war amid the ecstasies of the Slobber Press and the growing 
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alarm of the more serious portion of the public expressed by the 
Morning Post. Anxiety was also aroused by the idleness and 
indifference of the Prime Minister, whose working-week contracts, 
while his week-ends expand, and a painful impression was lately 
caused among his colleagues by their inability to persuade 
him to spoil a Saturday morning by attending a Cabinet 
Council on a vital question. “Go as you please” Government 
is always easy and popular up to a certain point, but things 
have gone rather far when it becomes necessary to enlist out- 
siders and endeavour to east upon them responsibility for 
Ministerial decisions. On the final “ ructions ” at the Admiralty 
between the *‘ Fisher touch ”’ and the “‘ Churchill touch,” Mr. 
Asquith—who has all the professional politician’s contempt for 
“experts,” especially military and naval experts, who after all 
are just as likely to know their jobs as lawyers to know law—was 
fully prepared to allow Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill to add to the 
string of distinguished sailors he had previously jettisoned from 
the Admiralty—namely, Admiral Wilson, Admiral Bridgeman, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg—Lord Fisher, described by Press 
sycophants as “ the great creator of our modern Navy,” though he 
might, with equal correctness, be described as “ the great instigator 
of the German Navy,” because he began reducing British Naval 
Estimates at the opening of this century to oblige a Unionist 
Government on the eve of a General Election, at the very moment 
a great demonstration on our part might conceivably have choked 
off the Challenger. Lord Fisher is moreover responsible for 
almost all the essentials which the British Navy lacked at the 
outbreak of war, including Rosyth, fast cruisers, destroyers, &c. 
However, he is a sailor—though long on the mud, and out of 
touch with modern naval developments and altogether too old 
for this ‘‘ young man’s war ’’—and a shiver ran through the 
community when the news leaked out that he was to be sacrificed 
in order to rivet the chains of the politician—and of such a 
politician—still more tightly round the Fleet. 

The callous cynic at the head of affairs was fortunately made 
to realise before it was too late that the continuance of Mr. 
Churchill in Whitehall was too great a strain even for a Ditto 
Opposition and a Ditto Press, and almost before we knew where 
we were the country found itself plunged into a Coalition crisis, 
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At the moment of writing nothing has yet actually happened, 
but there is a general sense of relief because it is generally believed 
that Mr. Churchill will leave the Admiralty, as to whose fate 
nothing is yet known (May 19). One very rarely finds oneself in 
agreement with the Westminster Gazette, which has somewhat 
relieved recent gloom by formally and publicly repudiating the 
suggestion (after nine months war) that it is dominated by Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond. To Mr. Spender’s organ (as it should now 
be regarded, at any rate for the moment) Mr. Arthur Pollen con- 
tributed a letter (May 18) which, while expressing the views of 
many thinking sailors—and sailors have much time for thinking— 
will equally appeal to laymen. 

‘So much discussion has recently centred round the Board 
of Admiralty that a rumour of a definite crisis causes no surprise. 
If any change is made, two things—and really only two—matter. 
Professional judgment must control naval action, and seamen 
trained by experience in this war must be chosen to express that 
judgment. We do not lack such men—nor others to take their 
places in the commands they now hold. Sir John Jellicoe, Sir 
Doveton Sturdee, Sir David Beatty—any of these would be 
accepted as First Sea Lord by the Navy with absolute confidence. 
Their places at sea are far easier to fill than any vacancies at 
Whitehall. It is a far simpler matter to command a fleet than to 
direct the whole operations of the British Navy. 

‘“* We must not be deceived by the glamour of names long 
familiar to us for their honourable record in times of peace... . 
The experience of such men is an invaluable asset—their advice 
should always be available, for it may often be priceless. But at 
the actual helm youth, and experience of the realities of war, are 
of greater value still. 

‘ The constitution of the civil side of the Board is of very little 
importance, if the right man is at Whitehall as First Sea Lord, if 
he is given a free hand in the choice of his naval colleagues, and if 
the four of them, working loyally together as a team, are left in 
secure control of all naval operations. 

‘Tt might be as well that all the Sea Lords should be chosen 
from men now at sea. Ifthe Navy has, indeed, suffered from 
civilian interference, a board each member of which has been so 
afflicted would guarantee the Fleet against its recurrence. 
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“Tf any change has become necessary for the sake of unity of 
control, a great opportunity is there. To misuse it would be a 
blunder.” 

For the moment the newspapers are all agog on the subject 
of approaching “national Government,” and one cannot help 
dreading a vast expenditure of energy upon the comparatively 
unimportant question whether ABC or XYZ should hold 
certain offices, at a time when the entire national energies should 
be concentrated on prosecuting the war, now at a most critical 
phase owing to previous want of foresight. Every one is wise 
after every event. What the nation needs is a modicum of 
wisdom before the event, and it is precisely this which has been 
and is so conspicuously lacking. A year ago it was impossible 
to persuade Ministers of the possibility of any war, especially a wat 
with Germany whose toiling millions were supposed to be yearning 
for the millennium and in a position to enforce it should “ fire- 
eaters,” ‘‘chauvinists,” “ hotheads,” “ pan-Germans” and a 
mythical “ military party,” attempt any policy of adventure. 
On the outbreak of war, with the exception of Lord Kitchener, who 
embarked on the Great Improvisation in the firm conviction that 
it would take three years to knock out the Mailed Fist, it was 
impossible to persuade Ministers to look six months ahead and 
it must be admitted that his Majesty’s Opposition was somewhat 
remiss in keeping them up to the mark, it being argued that support 
precluded any form of criticism, though, as we know, all parlia- 
mentary Governments come to grief without that salutary spur. 
The majority of Ministers were convinced on the failure of the 
great offensive movement against Paris that the enemy would 
collapse and that the war would be over by last Christmas, or at 
the latest this spring, so our preparations remained at a minimum. 
Lord Kitchener’s unvarying insistence on a Three Years War 
provoked no small merriment amongst mandarins, but, fortunately 
though they could obstruct the organisation of the industries of 
the country, they could not prevent our great War Minister from 
relentlessly pursuing his great scheme with the result that when 
once Compulsion has been superimposed upon our present im- 
possible Voluntary System, we shall be half-way towards having 
a national Army and can make sure of beating the Boches. 

Some of us hoped it might be possible to aveid a Party Coalition 
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which has manifest weaknesses, and which is of course a very 
different thing from national and Imperial Government, such as 
does not seem to be contemplated anywhere. Ten years Radical 
rule inflicted untold harm on every corner of this country, plunging 
us into a disastrous class war and bringing us to the edge both of 
civil war and sex war. But it was unquestionably a stroke of 
luck that the Radicals should happen to be in power at the moment 
Haldaneism provoked Kaiserism to strike. From this fact we 
gained two incalculable advantages, namely a patriotic Opposition 
and a patriotic Press animated by the single idea of strengthening 
the hands of the Government in a life-and-death struggle, though 
there were differences of opinion among Unionists as to whether we 
should simply say ditto to Ministers, like the Daily Telegraph and 
the Pall Mall Gazette, or join with the Morning Post and robuster 
organs in “bingeing” them up in the way they should go. Radical 
Government in war ensured national unity, preventing the 
development of any serious pro-enemy party who would make it 
their business, as in the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean War, the 
South African War, and in fact in every serious struggle in which 
we have ever been engaged, to hamper and obstruct British 
Government, to misrepresent its policy and aims, vilify its states- 
men, and help the enemy at every turn. The Germans, as we 
know from the revelations of the Manchester Guardian (reproduced 
in the May number of the National Review, see “ Episodes of the 
Month,” p. 353) concerning the operations of Herr von Kuhlmann, 
had exploited the Radical Press in peace and expected the aid of 
“advanced Radicals’’ in war. Had a Unionist Government 
despatched the Runciman Ultimatum on August 4 they would 
have had practically all “‘the forces of progress ’’ yapping at their 
heels. In fact the situation would have been so frightful as to be 
impossible, but as it was a Radical Government and the Radical 
Party which tempted Providence the rank and file acquiesced, 
though a perusal of the speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons on August 3 from Ministerial Benches shows that at 
that time so ignorant was the entire Party of real Germany that 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy of standing by our pledged word to 
Belgium had scarcely one single articulate supporter. However, 
the Radical Party assented and the Party machinery has been 
loyally used for national purposes, and one can only imagine 
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that to-day every decent Radical feels with Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, 
that they were completely in the wrong on all those questions on 
which they allowed themselves to be bamboozled by Sir John 
Brunner and others now regarded somewhat askance. 

Hitherto the pro-Boches have sung very small, and, so far 
from any “stop the war” movement manifesting itself, the 
conduct of the Boches has succeeded in temporarily converting 
many perfervid Pacifists into rabid Jingoes. Mr. Wells roundly 
informs the “ Don’t Humiliate Germany ” faction—which the 
Westminster Gazette at one moment threatened to join—that the 
humiliation of Germany is our chief objective and that unless 
we humiliate Germany we must regard ourselves as defeated ; 
while Archbishops, and other Doctors of Divinity, who have 
sought to improve the occasion by an ostentatious display of 
hypocrisy, have been reduced to explaining themselves away. 
Public opinion is sound and healthy, though it be not yet 
adequately translated into action. It is kept sweet by the great 
Assassin of Potsdam and such agents as Tirpitz and Ballin. 
There are, it is true, one or two disgruntled Labour Members, 
such as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Keir Hardie, whose 
vanity would dispose them to play Germany’s game, and 
doubtless if a month passed without the perpetration of some 
Imperial infamy it would be sought to pass the sponge of 
oblivion over the record of the Prussian and Bavarian Bashi 
Bazouks. There is likewise some dim League probably financed 
by “naturalised ” patriots anxious to do spade work for the 
King of Prussia, who it must be admitted has become a hard 
taskmaster to his foreign friends. 

On the whole the inclusion in the Government conducting 
the war of politicians who left at large, judging by their previous 
record and the history of other wars, might have secretly 
intrigued or openly worked for the foe, has been a success, even 
though in some respects they have handicapped our arms. A 
Coalition of party politicians involves a considerable displace- 
ment of water. Some of those who have only been kept straight 
by retaining office will now find themselves out in the cold. 
One can only hope that the gravity of the crisis may enable 
them to resist temptation, but the ethiopian does not easily 
change his skin, nor the leopard its spots. Weak characters 
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succumb to temptation, especially when their amour propre has 
been wounded. The ejected will require careful watching. On 
the first manifestation of treachery the man in the street, who is 
beginning to find his feet, should be heard from to some purpose. 
The Press will presumably play the game by refusing to boom 
the disappointed. It would be a novel and inspiring experience 
for this country to go through a great war without a domestic 
foe. Our main hope of escaping this peril and many others lies 
in the personality of the German Emperor, who is our greatest 
political, no less than our greatest military and naval, asset. 
He can surely be relied upon to paralyse any incipient Potsdam 
party by perpetrating one or another horror whenever required. 

However much one hoped that the Radicals might succeed 
in running a Great War with the independent assistance of a 
patriotic Opposition, thus saving the factious from their besetting 
sin, it must be acknowledged that, from the moment the Prime 
Minister decided that his chief business was to preserve the 
ritual of the week-end and leave his colleagues to shift for them- 
selves, sooner or later some crisis must supervene, of which 
reconstruction or coalition was the only issue. Moreover the 
presence of Lord Haldane on the Woolsack was a standing affront 
to our Allies and the country. It destroyed the moral authority 
of the Government. Mr. McKenna’s regime was a daily blister to 
the entire community. Mr. Churchill, who did so well in the 
critical days of July, had long become a public danger. 

The Coalition is the fruit of no volition in Downing Street. 
Mr. Asquith has to seek the aid of Mr. Bonar Law in making 
up his mind to effect inevitable changes. But while they were 
about it why not form a truly national and Imperial Government 
embracing all capacities of his Majesty’s Dominions instead of 
forming an artificial combination of prominent politicians in 
one locality? Our parliamentarians have made such a hideous 
mess of our affairs ever since the German menace declared itself 
that they can be scarcely surprised at any lack of enthusiasm 
that may follow the hatching of the great Whitsuntide Egg. 
The British Government, at this desperate pass, is clamantly 
in need of two things, namely, knowledge of war, and business 
capacity. Speaking before any appointments are announced, 
and therefore without any suspicion of personal prejudice, it 
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must be emphatically declared that the needs of the situation 
are not met by the mere addition of other parliamentarians, 
who, however amiable, honourable, public spirited, respected, © 
and straight, excel mainly in the art of exposition, and, however 
great an improvement on their predecessors, are not super- 
abundantly endowed with the qualities we most miss at the 
present juncture. 

In the degenerate days of undiluted Asquith Government 
the critic laboured under the imputation of seeking ulterior 
party objects, but the new dispensation will emancipate him 
from this burden. If it be impossible to persuade people that 
criticism can be disinterested when the opposite Party mono- 
polises power, at any rate when one’s own side participates no 
one can be suspected of partisanship in objecting to any 
action or inaction of the Government. All Unionists have 
the strongest personal liking for several of those who are 
about to sit on the Treasury Bench, and wish them well, both 
for their own sakes and still more for the sake of the country. 
So now at last there should be scope for fruitful stimulating 
criticism divested of all trace of Party taint and, as we know, 
every Government perishes without it. All we care about is 
winning the war at the earliest possible moment, and we trust 
that the new Government will at once take the necessary 
measures and that if they fail the Press will know the reason 
why. 

Vision, vigour, courage, determination have been con- 
spicuously lacking in a half-hearted Ministry. Let us hope the 
newcomers will supply a long-felt want. To do this some will 
have to turn their back on themselves. 

It was “ treason to the Truce ” to animadvert on Mr.Asquith’s 
apathy and weakness. It will doubtless be pronounced treason 
to something else by our Sycophants and Slobberers to criticise 
any Coalition that may come into existence. We all devoutly 
hope that there may be no occasion to do so, and that a new 
spirit may permeate British statesmanship, but we cannot afford 
to pretend. 
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Ill. THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF 
ALIEN DOMINATION 


THERE is one bright light on the horizon. We had been haunted 
by the anxiety that whenever the war attained its appointed 
end, though the work of Bismarck might be undone and the 
Prussian menace to civilisation destroyed, the British Empire 
would nevertheless remain under the thraldom of the German 
Jew, who during recent decades has acquired an unwholesome 
ascendancy in every department of our public life, to say nothing 
of financial, commercial, industrial, and social circles. It was 
simply horrible to think that while the best blood of the country 
might flow like water to ward off the German danger, German 
domination would remain unaffected and unchallenged, and 
that at some ugly moment sinister cosmopolitans would emerge 
from temporary seclusion, either to see that the fruits of the 
stricken field were sacrificed in the Council Chamber, as so 
frequently before in British history, or if the enemy were too 
badly beaten to permit any Potsdam parties resuscitating the 
Great Assassin, these sojourners in our midst—Germans in 
Germany and British in Britain—would by mere force of cir- 
cumstances come to the top after the conflict. They would start 
their plot afresh on behalf of their “ spiritual home.” 

The readers of this Review were long before the war familiar 
with the view that though politicians in search of votes, and 
newspapers out for circulation, might toy with the problem of 
the pauper alien, which was undoubtedly serious in some spots, 
infinitely more dangerous were the plutocrats who had crossed 
the North Sea in recent decades and were gradually eating the 
vitals out of this community. Consciously or unconsciously 
they formed an Advance Guard of the Fatherland. They were 
pioneers of Potsdam, and ostentatiously and unostentatiously 
many of them were engaged in disarming this country against 
“the Day ” in a conspiracy as cunning as any that was ever 
devised. They did not imitate the crude tactics of the German- 
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Americans by openly forming an Imperium in Imperio. They 
were not such fools. They mingled freely with other parties, 
took advantage of existing agencies and existing organs to fashion 
them to their purpose. It would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that wherever you found a German, whatever his social 
position, you had a spade worker for the King of Prussia, and 
consequently a deadly enemy of this country, all the more 
dangerous when “ naturalised” and treated as an Englishman. 
“More English than the English ” was the formula applied to 
such by the British simpletons they had bamboozled. They 
traded on our hospitality, our credulity, and our unspeakable 
folly in imagining that men allowed to retain a double nationality 
could be trusted by the weaker Power who was next in the 
Potsdam schedule of destruction. After settling with Austria- 
Hungary and France, as Treitschke obligingly informed the 
world, a final settlement would come with England, and the 
prophet of pan-Germanism paid us the compliment of declaring 
that we should prove a tough morsel. If in this respect he has 
been verified by the event, it is more by good luck than by good 
management on our part. The British Government had done 
little towards the creation of the Triple Entente, whereby the 
main burden of the horrors inflicted by Germany wherever she 
lays her hands, falls upon other communities. The Germans in 
our midst—not the shopkeepers, the pork butchers, the hair- 
dressers, the waiters, and other minor spies, though these have 
doubtless their skeleton organisation which would spring to life 
at need—but those we are concerned with in these pages, those 
who count most, the backbone of the Potsdam party, left no 
stone unturned as good Prussian patriots to prevent the Coalition 
about which Bismarck had “ nightmares.” These astute inter- 
nationals continuously travelling to and fro across the North 
Sea, in close and intimate relations with their own kith and kin 
at home, such as the Ballins, the Beit von Speyers, the von 
Gwinners, the Bleichroders, the Siemenses, and the rest of them, 
cannot all have been in the dark concerning German ambitions 
and intentions. 

Two features in their attitude towards this country aroused 
profound suspicion among all who cared to exercise their faculties. 
They came not only from an armed community, but from one 
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where war was a religion, in fact the only religion practised. 
Their early associations were wars, and rumours of wars. They 
could not be blind to the fact that having attained unchallenge- 
able military supremacy on the Continent the Mailed Fist was 
looking seawards and had proclaimed its destiny as lying on the 
water and its intention of snatching Neptune’s Trident from 
our palsied grasp, and was feverishly engaged in piling up vast 
armaments on sea as well as on land, not out of revenue, but 
from loans—a sure signal of war, and one that can hardly have 
been lost upon our hyphenated financiers. They knew all this— 
they could not ignore it. The late Lord Rothschild—who, despite 
his name, was a good Briton, which is more than can be said of 
all the other members of his family who survive him, some of 
whom require careful watching—repeatedly warned British 
Governments that Germany meant mischief, advising that 
adherence to the Entente was the only path of safety. Lord 
Rothschild was not a particularly clever man. There are many 
cleverer than he, what part have they played of late years? 
I mention his name because I have no prejudice whatsoever 
against Jews or any aliens who unreservedly throw in their lot 
with us. The national Jew is a valuable asset to any community 
in which he takes up his abode. But the cosmopolitan Jew— 
the international Jew—who is always looking over his shoulder 
at some other Power—generally Germany—whose Mecca is Berlin, 
is a dangerous element in the land of his domicile, especially 
in a good-natured, easygoing “ take-people-as-you-find-them ” 
society such as ours. 

I remember meeting that remarkable man, the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit, during the Franco-Japanese War. He had just 
returned from Germany, where he had interviewed the Kaiser, 
who had made the usual efforts to nobble him, so when he said 
to me, “ Don’t you think the Japanese are getting too big for 
their boots ? Would it not be as well if we closed the London 
money market against them?” I replied: ‘‘ Don’t you think, 
Mr. Beit, if we played false to our Japanese allies that within a 
month we should hear that Germany had entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with them?” Mr. Beit replied: “I had 
never thought of that. I believe you are right.” He was the 
right sort. He was with us heart and soul. The Emperor had 
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practised upon him and tried to make a catspaw of him, 
but he was not the man to sacrifice British to German 
interests. Very different was another prominent South African 
“Imperialist ” of the same persuasion, whom I met at Mr. Beit’s 
house shortly afterwards. Mr. came up to me in a temper, 
saying: “I hate you and your Review on account of your 
campaign against my country.” This was good in a “ Britisher.” 
We discussed the subject of the gold reserve, on which I expressed 
anxiety, as its absence seemed to afford all the materials for an 
easily engineered panic at an international crisis. This was too 
much for our “ Imperialist,’ who blurted out: ‘In the event of 
war we should bang down your Consols thirty points.” I have 
always regarded that as a peculiarly illuminating insight into the 
real attitude of a powerful and dangerous group, whom we were 
asked to take at their face value, but I found it impossible to 
persuade others to share these apprehensions. 

Our German guests, as already observed, left a ‘nation in 
arms,” for business or political reasons, to make huge fortunes 
in one or other portion of the British Empire. They were brought 
up to regard the security of the State as dependent upon arma- 
ments. But when they crossed the North Sea many of them, 
if not the majority, conspicuously placed their purses and their 
persons at the service of that party in this country, which was 
notoriously lukewarm upon the maintenance of British sea- 
power and hostile towards the British Army. They knew what 
Germany was doing. They realised her objective. Their 
friends and relations at home were “in the know,” being 
unanimous for war when the Fatherland’s hour sounded last 
July. But the most conspicuous of our German sojourners— 
German-Swiss were among the worst offenders—not only worked 
with the disarmament party here, but waged a veritable vendetta 
against the Triple Entente, which offered the only solid barrier 
to German aggression. 

The reader is familiar with the conventional defence of their 
British friends, viz. that “S or C——” as the case may be, 


“was as innocent as an unborn babe of the power of the German 
military party. He was as surprised as we were when Germany 
went on the war-path. He was convinced that a peace-loving 
Kaiser would carry the day as so often before.’ Was he? 
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Then why when he saw that he was wrong in every respect, and 
that Germany was a solid unit for war, why after the Kaiser’s 
ultimatum to France and Germany must have shown him had 
he acted in good faith that he had lived in a fool’s paradise, 
did he do his utmost to stampede the British Government 
into a shameless and dishonouring neutrality which, as he knew 
above others, would enable Germany to dismember Fraace as 
well as to destroy Belgium? On July 30, July 31, August 1, 
August 2, August 3, and even August 4, la haute finance was 
working hand in glove with the Potsdam party in Parliament, 
and the Potsdam party in Potsdam for the greater glory of the 
Fatherland. They failed. But they were only knocked out at 
the twelfth hour by Providence. Germany swept across Belgium 
and surged into France. On the collapse of the great offensive 
which petered out on the Ourcq in the early days of September 
the longer and cooler-headed Germans abroad realised that 
however protracted and bloody might be the struggle, Germany 
could not hope to win. The International Jew of London and 
Washington began talking “drawn war” among his friends and 
speculating as to the possibility of a patched-up peace, enabling 
the Huns to resume the destruction of civilisation under more 
propitious circumstances. Events proved too strong for him. 
They usually do, though at several moments in recent years the 
International Jew was within an ace of success and the German 
domination of Europe appeared to be only a question of date. 
Latterly he has had a serious set-back, and at last there 
would appear to be some chance of Englishmen coming into 
their own in their own country. Recent weeks have witnessed 
a transformation scene. It had been previously impossible to 
shift the multi-millionaire of Germanic origin. Like Brer Fox 
he was lying low saying nuffin, and he went on saying it all the 
time. The Philistines of the greater Press left him severely 
alone, for reasons unintelligible to the plain man, though daily 
solicitude was expressed concerning minor aliens, over whom 
popular passions were aroused. The poor were rounded up 
behind barbed wire. Harmless Hungarian musicians were 
harried, together with equally harmless Polish artists, both of 
whom hate the Germans more than Lord Haldane. The wealthy 
Germans remained undisturbed and at large. That is democratic 
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Government. Radical statesmen were too busy entertaining Sir 
Edgar Speyer to interest themselves in such trivial matters. 
Unionist statesmen were sampling the cuisine of Sir Ernest 
Cassel. Some Ministers were imparling with Freiherr Bruno von 
Schréder, others were passing the week-end with the Baron. 
Our Members of Parliament, with a few conspicuous and honour- 
able exceptions, chiefly—apart from Lord Charles Beresford—it 
must be admitted on the Radical benches, where there has 
been an unwonted display of independence, were absorbed in 
nosing out small spies. The Knighthoods of the Garter of the 
Hohenzollerns were too exalted to attract parliamentary attention 
until the reiterated protests of a section of the Press. It was 
altogether disheartening. The House of Lords was as feeble 
and impotent as the House of Commons and allowed them- 
selves to be obfuscated by the casuistry of the Woolsack. 
No wonder a “live” peer like Lord Crawford, after unavailing 
efforts to awaken the Family Vault, decided that to carry a 
stretcher in the R.A.M.C. was worthier work for an able-bodied 
patriot than kicking against the pricks. At least he was spared 
the most humiliating moment in the history of hereditary 
legislatures when an English Lord Chancellor was reduced to 
slobber over a murderer among murderers, Herr Zallin, from 
whom he had received a compromising letter on the eve of 
the war which he was afraid to produce, partly on account of 
its contents, possibly because its production might provoke the 
production of other documents elsewhere. 

As usual, we were saved from ourselves by our greatest asset, 
the German Emperor. Being unable to defeat either the British 
Army or the British Navy by legitimate means he had ordered 
recourse to Chinese stink-pots in Flanders, and the posioning of 
wells in South Africa, while, on the instigation of Ballin, von 
Tirpitz was murdering all non-combatants, men, women, and 
children, on any vessels that his submarines could torpedo. 
Meantime Zeppelins were dropping bombs on stray babies. 
Still the Government refused to budge against the perilous 
number of enemy aliens of military age, amounting to about a 
Division, still at large in London, though we were warned from 
abroad to anticipate outrages organised by the uninterned in 
the event of a serious German raid—conduct for which their 
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self-appointed champion, the Westminster Gazette, had prepared 
us, and in which it apparently acquiesced. This hint of what 
to expect from those whom we were invited to regard as good 
citizens will bear repetition. It appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette of November 13, 1914: 

“These people (aliens whether naturalised or not) . . . owe 
to their adopted country, if not active aid, at least a scrupulous 
absence from giving aid to its enemies. We might make allow- 
ances for them, if, in case of invasion, they were carried away by 
their feelings and took side with invaders of their own blood [my 
italics], but we see no reason to make allowances for them if 
without this excuse they play the part of enemies and spies 
while professing friendship for the country of their adoption.” 

The public could stand neither the Government nor the 
Germans any longer, and, as the Home Secretary refused to set 
the elementary law of self-protection in motion, the people took 
the law into their own hands. The sinking of the Lusitania, 
which was mere murder, without any military object, provoked 
indecent gloating in Germany—once a great military nation— 
and aroused a spontaneous movement here against Germans, 
leading in many cases to regrettable incidents in which innocent 
people suffered, as is always the case when Governments cease to 
govern. After a considerable amount of rioting, ‘‘ Wait and See ” 
Asquith capitulated, surrendering to fear what he had repeatedly 
refused to concede to reason, and announced in the House of 
Commons the impending internment of all able-bodied aliens of 
military age, coupled with the suggestion that where the conduct 
of the naturalised was suspicious they should be haled before a 
Tribunal constituted ad hoc. But he made it plain that he had 
no intention of proceeding against the most formidable Germans 
in this country, his refusal arousing another but more orderly 
public protest, with the result that many prominent naturalised 
Germans deemed it advisable to make public profession of their 
loyalty and devotion to this country, emphasised in several cases 
by an uncompromising repudiation of German horrors. 

No one regarded these disclaimers as premature. Rather 
was surprise expressed that nine months of savage warfare 
should have elapsed before it occurred to our German fellow 
subjects to put themselves right with their adopted country. 
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Even then they had awaited a poited appeal from a corre- 
spondent in the Daily Telegraph, and Sir Arthur Pinero in 
the Times. However, better late than never. It was with 
genuine satisfaction that many of us read these declarations 
especially by those who were able to point to precious 
pledges in the national cause. Take for instance the Schuster 
family, the heads of which, Sir Felix Schuster and Mr. 
E. J. Schuster, addressed a joint letter to the Times (May 13) 
explaining that they had “ hitherto assumed that our attitude 
with reference to the many breaches of international law and 
the atrocities committed by the German military and naval 
forces, would be taken for granted; but as there seems to be 
a general wish for an expression of opinion on the part of all 
British subjects of German extraction, we have no hesitation 
in saying that we entirely share the feeling of indignation and 
horror which now pervades the whole British Empire, and that 
we look with amazement upon the fact that the German popula- 
tion tolerates methods of warfare which at all times have been 
looked upon as unworthy of civilised nations. On previous 
occasions we have already expressed our conviction that the 
present war was brought about by the deliberate action of the 
German Government, and we are at one with our fellow citizens 
in their determination to support every step which will lead to 
a final and decisive victory of the British Arms, and will prevent 
the recurrence of acts such as those which we have witnessed.” 
Sir Felix Schuster and his brother were able to add: “ One of 
our sons has already fallen in fighting for this cause ; all our 
other sons and all the other male members of our family who 
are of military age are serving with his Majesty’s forces. We 
ourselves have always been and are now ready to give every 
service that it may be in our power to render.” 

In the face of this there is nothing more to be said, and 
Englishmen keenly appreciate this dignified protest and sincerely 
sympathise with the Schuster family in their anxieties and their 
loss. At the same time the critics were not so irrational as it 
is found convenient to suggest, unless there is some mistake 
about the name, because so late as August 3, by which time 
Germany had made it manifest to the world that she wa» for 
war at any price, there was a letter signed “ Ernest Schuster ” 
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in the Westminster Gazette, which was not unnaturally inter- 
preted as an effort on the part of a gentleman of German extraction 
to deflect British policy in German interests, as may be gathered 
from the following passage : 

“The participation of this country in the war between the 
Continental nations will be a greater crime (than the Crimean 
War) and the penalty will be infinitely more severe. ‘ The angel 
of death ’ will, as then, ‘ be abroad throughout the land.’ The 
widows will mourn, and the workmen will be starved ; the factory 
chimneys will be without smoke, and the harbours full of idle 
ships. All Powers in Europe will require years and years before 
they can recover their full strength, but the giant in the last will 
be the first to rally and then we shall be rewarded for main- 
taining what we call the balance of power in Europe.” 

What made this letter all the more serious was that it seemed 
to be part of the Westminster Gazette’s campaign to play the 
German game by looking on while Belgium and France were 
ravaged, exasperation being increased by the belief, which may 
have been erroneous, that another gentleman of German origin, 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, was Chairman of the Westminster Gazette 
Syndicate and was therefore presumably a factor in its attitude. 
On the same day that Mr. Schuster wrote this unfortunate letter, 
the leading article of the Westminster Gazette appeared to be 
preparing this country to acquiesce in the violation of Belgium, 
if this passage means anything : 

“Tf these intimations (the German ultimatum to Belgium) 
come with a shock to those who suppose that right as defined 
by Treaty would be a sufficient guarantee against might as 
enforced by great armies, they are no surprise to those who 
have studied the schemes of the German General Staff. No 
student of the probable course of war in Europe under modern 
conditions has ever disguised from himself that Germany, if 
she were at war with France, would snatch the advantage of 
a traverse of Belgian territory.” 

Sir Felix Semon, late Physician Extraordinary to King 
Edward, in a letter to the Times (May 12), declared that the 
only thing which had hitherto deterred him from expressing 
abhorrence of “the inhuman methods of German warfare ” 
had been the fear “‘ that such a statement might be misconstrued 
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as a desire to personally court favour,” but on the invitation 
of Sir Arthur Pinero, he now begged to say: “I emphatically 
abhor the barbarous methods, one and all, employed by Germany.” 
In the same issue of the Times Sir Carl Meyer wrote that he 
would be very glad “to join in a loyal Address to the King to 
express on behalf of naturalised British subjects of German birth 
their feelings of detestation at the horrors committed by the 
German army and navy in the prosecution of the war cul- 
minating in the cold-blooded murder of the innocent victims 
of the Lusitania... . My feelings are no less strong and un- 
equivocal than those of any British-born subject of his Majesty, 
and ...I have lost all regard and affection for the country 
which is not ashamed of applauding such acts of infamy.” 

Sir Carl Meyer is in a position to give practical effect to his 
devotion to Great Britain and his detestation of Germany. He 
sits on the Board and influences the policy of powerful companies, 
such as the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. The British 
employees of military age in this institution, no less in China 
than in London, and of all associated institutions, will have 
been anxious to respond to the call of patriotism and civilisation 
at this crisis. There is no more public-spirited section of the 
community than the British portion of the Banking world. The 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank has presumably made most 
generous arrangements such as a wealthy Corporation can afford, 
and such as the public are entitled to expect from a semi-official 
body to enable and indeed encourage their young men to uphold 
the cause equally dear to Sir Carl Meyer as to his co-Directors 
here and in the Far East. Employees of the Hong Kong and 
Shangha> Bank are assuredly in the field against the Boches, 
and it must have been a source of satisfaction to Sir Carl Meyer and 
his colleagues to have been able to keep their places open for them. 

Another well-known financier, Mr. Leopold Hirsch, in the 
same issue of the Times, registered “my utter abhorrence and 
deprecation of the manner in which the Germans are conducting 
the war, and my whole-hearted loyalty and devotion to King 
George V and the country where I have spent the last thirty-six 
years of my life. The fact that my eldest son is serving in the 
Army should be an earnest of the feelings I cherish.” 

There were many others of similar tenor, individual and 
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collective, inter alia from Mr. Otto Beit, who pointed out that 
so long ago as October 7, 1914, he had signed the “ Art Lovers’ 
Protest,” showing his abhorrence of German modes of warfare. 
“What I felt about atrocities in October has, alas ! only been 
intensified by recent acts. I thought it unnecessary however 
to make any further public declaration, but yielding to the 
opinion of many of my friends (who think that in these unhappy 
days British subjects born in enemy countries should reiterate 
their fidelity) I venture to ask you for space to express my 
unwavering allegiance and whole-hearted loyalty to H.M. King 
George and to this country. I have endeavoured in a humble 
way to continue the work of my brother, the late Mr. Alfred 
Beit, whose labour for the British Empire and whose last will, 
are, I am sure, not yet forgotten; and I trust that my own 
activities in connection with institutions in this country of an 
Imperial, scientific, educational, or philanthropic nature, are not 
entirely unknown.” 

These protests were accepted in the spirit in which they 
were tendered. They rendered the silence of other German 
subjects of the King somewhat suggestive. Public opinion 
remained greatly moved, indignation being accentuated by every 
additional item of intelligence about the horrible tortures inflicted 
on our troops by bronchitis and pneumonia conveyed through 
poisonous gases, the maltreatment and starvation of prisoners 
of war and other Englishmen in the clutches of the foul fiend 
of Potsdam, the solitary confinement of British officers simply 
because they were British, the ghastly revelations of the Bryce 
Report. Exasperation was inflamed by the Prime Muinister’s 
cynical and insolent refusal to touch any naturalised, 7.e. any 
wealthy German, and by the shameless manner in which 
naturalisation had been granted by the Home Office to suspicious 
characters during the war. People asked themselves why pro- 
fessing democrats were so terrified of men whose chief claim to 
fame was their money-bags. What tie married finance and 
politics ? Had there been substantial contributions to the coffers 
of the Disarmament Party, or Stock Exchange “tips” 4 la 
Marconi to speculative Ministers or their families ? The matter 
was clinched at non-party public meetings, notably one at the 
Mansion House (May 13) organised by Lady Glanusk and her 
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friends, to whom the public are deeply indebted for their patriotie 
activity. The occasion was signalised by a speech from Sir 
Edwin Cornwall, which we quote because he is a Radical Member 
of Parliament and therefore cannot be discounted as animated 
by prejudice against Mr. Asquith or any of his colleagues. He 
reminded his audience that those who had suffered were small 
shopkeepers, “ but far more dangerous were the aliens in high 
places who dined with Admirals, Generals, and politicians of 
all parties, including the Prime Minister and ex-Prime Ministers. 
In this way a regular system of espionage had been carried on 
for years.” On the following day (May 14) there was a large 
and enthusiastic meeting at Chelsea to call upon the Govern- 
ment to proclaim publicly the personal responsibility of the 
German Emperor for the crimes committed in his name and by 
his orders. The principal speakers were Lord Charles Beresford, 
one of the most popular figures in a country which has no use 
for his services because he is a professional and not an amateur 
strategist, and Lord Robert Cecil, who gave a moving account 
of the treatment of British prisoners of war, demanding condign 
punishment for the guilty parties, however exalted. The chair- 
man made the following comment on Sir Edwin Cornwall’s 
observation : ‘‘ The man in the street, and still more the man 
in the Fleet, was amazed to learn that Baron de Forest should 
have the run of the Admiralty and should be given a Com- 
mission in the Naval Brigade, because, forsooth, he was a 
yachting companion of Mr. Winston Churchill.* They had all 


* T quote the report of the Morning Post, which subsequently published the following 
letter from Baron de Forest’s solicitors, which I confess to not quite understanding : 

“* Srr,—Our attention having been called to a report in the Morning Post of May 15 
of a meeting at which it was insinuated that our client, the Baron de Forest, M.P., 
is a naturalised British subject of Austrian birth, we desire to inform you that these 
suggestions are absolutely untrue. 

“‘ Our client was not born, and has never been, of Austrian or German nationality. 
Under the circumstances it may be as well for us to add that he is not a Turk. The 
use of the title which he bears was granted to him as a British subject by Queen Victoria 
under her own seal and sign manual. He was an officer fifteen years ago at the time 
of the Boer War and is permitted to retain the honorary rank in the Army with whic, 
he eventually retired ; he has already been at the front, is at present on the sick list, 
and will return to the front as soon as possible. “Yours, &c., 


‘* Wirnam, RoskELL, MuNsTBR, aND WRLD. 
“1 Gray’s Inn Square, May 18.” 
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been greatly outraged by the naturalisation of Baron Bruno von 
Schroder after the outbreak of the war. Baron von Schréder 
had never disguised the fact that he was a patriotic German, 
and his son was actually fighting for the Hohenzollerns. They 
all, whether Unionists or Radicals, resented the fact that the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Baronet, Privy Councillor, and 
Chairman of our Underground Railways, was, for reasons they 
were unable to ascertain, permitted to dine with the Prime 
Minister at one crisis of the war, while at another crisis of the 
war an ex-Prime Minister (Mr. Balfour) dined with another of 
these German Privy Councillors, Sir Ernest Cassel.” 

Naturalised Germans have themselves to thank, or at any 
rate one of their number, if this particular “scrap of paper” 
is not nowadays regarded as inviolate and binding, because in 
the course of the trial for high treason of Herr Ahlers, a naturalised 
British subject, lately German Consul at Sunderland, who had 
displayed his loyalty to Great Britain by sending German 
reservists to fight against us, it came out in evidence that he 
had thus explained his conduct to a friend: “Though I am a 
naturalised British subject, I am German at heart. You would 
not consider me a sport if I said otherwise. If you had lived in 
Germany for twenty years you would still be a Briton.” The 
situation jarred on the nerves of Sir Edgar Speyer. Instead 
of following the example of Sir Carl Meyer, Sir Felix Schuster, 
Sir Felix Semon, Mr. Otto Beit, and other naturalised Germans, 
who unreservedly threw in their lot with us, the spoilt darling 
of Downing Street issued a petulant letter to the Press. He 
evidently could not afford to repudiate Germany, so he repudiates 
Great Britain. It were better so. 

“Dear Mr. Asquiru,—Nothing is harder to bear than a 
sense of injustice that finds no vent in expression. 

“For the last nine months I have kept silence and treated 
with disdain the charges of disloyalty and suggestions of treachery 
made against me in the Press and elsewhere. But I can keep 
silence no longer, for these charges and suggestions have now 
been repeated by public men who have not scrupled to use their 
position to inflame the overstrained feelings of the people. 

“Tam not a man who can be driven or drummed by threats 
or abuse into an attitude of justification. But I consider it due 
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to my honour as a loyal British subject and my personal dignity 
as a man to retire from all my public positions. 

“T therefore write to ask you to accept my resignation as a 
Privy Councillor and to revoke my Baronetcy. 

“‘T am sending this letter to the Press.—Yours sincerely, 

“HpGar SPEYER.” * 
“ 46 Grosvenor Street, May 17.” 

Sir Ernest Cassel weighed in with this letter which leaves 
little to be desired. 

‘“*Srr,—As many other British subjects of German extraction 
have given public expression to their feelings, silence might be 
misunderstood. 

“Nearly half a century of my life has been spent in England, 
and all my interests—family, business, and social—are centred 
here. All my male relatives of military age are serving with the 
King’s forces. 

“My unfailing loyalty and devotion to this country have 
never varied or been questioned; and, while affirming this, 
I desire also to express my deep sense of horror at the manner 
in which the war is being conducted by the German Government. 
—Yours, &c., “KE. CASSEL.” 

“* Brook House, Park Lane, May 19. 

No foreigner has ever been made more welcome than Sir 
Ernest Cassel, a close personal friend of King Edward, and it 
must be said that his friends have always been indignant at any 
imputations upon his loyalty. Nevertheless his explicit repudia- 
tion of the Boches has caused general satisfaction, because it 
was feared that through his unfortunate intimacy with Herr 
Ballin, one of the principal baby-killers on the one side, and 
with Mr. Jacob Schiff on the other side, one of the most active 
Potsdam intriguers in the United States, to say nothing of the 
ramifications of world-wide finance, Sir Ernest, though a British 
Privy Councillor, might conceivably have become entangled 
with the Germans, as now proves happily not to be the case. 
The Navy will be especially pleased, as there were baseless 
rumours that Sir Ernest Cassel was interested in magnetic iron 
ore being transported from Sweden to Rotterdam in vessels 


* Simultaneously Sir Edgar Speyer wisely retired from the chairmanship of the 
Underground to which his political friends had unwisely advised him to cling. 
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captured and subsequently released by orders of the Admiralty. 
But I am informed that Sir Ernest Cassel disposed of any interest he 
may have had in the Narvik mine some time before the war, though 
I am uncertain as to the name of the purchaser. Undoubtedly 
the traffic between Narvik and Rotterdam tolerated by the 
Government has caused perturbation in the Fleet, but we may 
rest assured that Sir Ernest Cassel has no interest in it whatso- 
ever either direct or indirect. It was scandalous of Ministers 
to permit the supply of this essential to Krupp’s. It was even 
more scandalous of the Foreign Office and the law officers to 
remove it from the list of contraband. 

There was yet another tardy concession to public opinion on 
the subject of alien influence in this country, in the shape of 
the following letter to the Daily Mail (May 18) from Sir Frank 
Newnes, as Chairman of the Directors of the Westminster Gazette: 


““S1r,—My attention, as Chairman of the Directors of the 
Westminster Gazette, Ltd.,has been drawn to a paragraph appearing 
in the Daily Mail on May 4, asserting that Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., 
is the proprietor of the Westminster Gazette. 

“This is not the case. The Westminster Gazetie is owned by 
a company of fourteen shareholders, of whom Sir Alfred Mond 
is one, and his holding is no larger than that of others. 

“The whole and sole responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in the editorial columns of the Westminster Gazette rests with the 
Editor, Mr. J. A. Spender, and with no member or members of 
the Board. “FrRanK NEWNES.” 

“Tudor House, Tudor Street, E.C. 


This announcement is of special interest to the readers of 
the National Review, who for some years have been invited to 
regard Sir Alfred Moritz Mond as “Chairman of Westminster 
Gazette Syndicate Ltd.,” which, as we know, was not a sleeping 
partnership, because when Sir Moritz migrated from a shaky 
seat at Chester to a safe seat at Swansea in 1910 he gave as one 
reason the necessity to be nearer London and his work on the 
Westminster Gazette, not that Swansea is at Clapham Junction. . 
Ever since he has been treated in the pages of the National 
Review as an important element of that paper, and in “ Who’s 
Who for 1914” he is described as ‘“‘ Chairman of Westminster 
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Gazette Syndicate Ltd.” Now, however, his position appears 
to have been transferred to Sir Frank Newnes unless the Syndicate 
of this Company has one Chairman, and the Directorate another. 
In any case, if there has been a change, it would be interesting 
to know when it took place, and whether it was the result of 
resentment on the part of Sir Moritz’s colleagues on the Board 
at his failure to apprise them of the “nightmare” of German 
aggression which had kept him awake for many years without 
his ever breathing a single syllable about it either in Parliament, 
on the platform, in the Press, or to his colleague on the Privy 
Council Sir John Brunner, who devoted no small energy to a 
crusade against the British Navy which, if successful, would 
have enabled us to be “‘ Belgiumed ”’ by the Mailed Fist ? 

Among outstanding problems there remains the strange case 
of Freiherr Bruno von Schréder, protégé of the Governor of the 
Bank of England—now a peer—Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
McKenna. It is dealt with in the appended document which 
the greater Philistines of the Press—more congenially employed 
in vilifying Lord Kitchener—have lacked the nerve to publish. 
It is reproduced as it appeared in the Globe (May 20). The New 
Government will find it impossible to maintain the position of 
the Old Government on this as on many other scandals. 

The Right Hon. H H. Asquith, First Lord of the Treasury, 
10 Downing Street. 

S1r,—As I was the first to direct the attention of the Press to the dangerous national 
menace of the influential position held by German merchant bankers, and in parti- 
cular to the case of Baron Schroder, and whence arose the subsequent Press and 
Parliamentary protest, I venture to address to you this open letter, and to respectfully 
submit to you the following interrogatories : 

(1) When granting naturalisation on August 7, 1914, to Baron Schréder, was the 
Government aware that on January 31, 1914, he, Baron Schréder, then the recog- 
nised leader of the German colony, attended a banquet of the German Society, held 
to celebrate the Kaiser’s birthday, presided over by the German Ambassador, Prince 
Lichnowsky, whereat Baron Schroder was given “ pride of place,” and whereat the 
following resolution was adopted and eabled by the German Ambassador to the German 
Emperor, Kaiser Wilhelm : 

“‘The Germans resident in London, assembled in unusually large numbers to 
celebrate your Majesty’s birthday, wish me to convey an expression of their heart- 
felt and enduring attachment to your Majesty and to the Empire.” 

I press this point, inasmuch as you have in the House of Commons enunciated the 
principle that “ naturalisation ” is ‘“‘ prima facie”? presumption of “ good faith” and 
“ good intention,” and that the onus of rebuttal rests upon the challenger ; conversely, 
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a recent preceding declaration by an applicant for naturalisation of “ heartfelt and 
enduring attachment to the German Emperor and German Empire,” especially as 
German legislation provides for “‘ alienation of expediency without denationalisation ” 
must be “ prima facie” presumption of “ bad faith and bad intention,” and casts 
an onus of rebuttal upon the applicant. 

(2) Is the Government aware that since his naturalisation Baron Schréder has 
been repeatedly urged in the Press to renounce with equal publicity the aforesaid 
resolution to which he subscribed, and that, in common with other prominent naturalised 
Germans, communications have been directly addressed to him by a leading news- 
paper inviting a declaration of loyalty to the country of his adoption and the repudia- 
tion of the atrocities and outrages perpetrated by Germany ? That, whereas many 
prominent naturalised Germans have publicly in the Press and otherwise made such 
declarations, Baron Schréder has remained silent ? 

(3) Is the Government aware that Baron Schréder has two sons * serving in the 
German army, and that he continues to actively identify himself with the German 
colony ? Witness his appeals, now in circulation, for funds for the German Hospital 
in London. 

This country is entitled to ask, and will insist upon knowing, just as it insisted 
upon casting out the Kaiser’s emblem of disgrace from St. George’s Chapel, what 
renunciation Baron Schréder has made of “ heartfelt and enduring attachment to 
the German Empire.” 

I submit that the plea of “ financial necessity’ is not sufficient justification for 
the naturalisation of Baron Schréder ; that it is a plea degrading to British national 
finance and credit ; and that Baron Schréder’s business, as in the case of the German 
Joint Stock Banks in London, should have been placed under Government super- 
vision, and that his assets and liabilities could have been assumed by arrangement 
between the Government, the Bank of England, and the clearing banks. 

Finally, I ask whether in these premisses the Government will review the circum- 
stances attending the naturalisation of Baron Schréder ? 

This letter is transmitted under registered cover, and copies have been filed with 


the Press and with certain members of Parliament.—Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. Jayne 


Pinner’s Hall, E.C. 


* IT was under tl.e impression that there was one son.—L. J. M. 
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IV. SOME DANIELS COME TO JUDGMENT 


Ir would have been impossible to pick out any body of men 
outside Germany more likely to find a verdict in favour of the 
Boches than the Committee selected by Mr. Asquith last December 
to investigate “alleged German outrages”? in Belgium and 
Northern France. The delay in the appointment of this Com- 
mittee and its personnel, must be regarded as victories for the 
semi-demi pro-Boche section of the Ministry. Proportionate 
must be their exasperation at its contents, and still more that 
circumstances have combined to compel the disclosure of facts 
which the “ Don’t humiliate Germany ” party would have pre- 
ferred to bottle. 

So long ago as September, when the public were beginning 
to realise that the Germans were not all good Samaritans, the 
Prime Minister, the Home Secretary, and the Attorney-General 
fobbed us off with a Minute to the effect that “Need. . 
had arisen for investigating the accusations of inhumanity and 
outrage that had been brought against the German soldiers,” 
and suggesting that steps would be taken to collect evidence on the 
subject. It was doubtless hoped in Downing Street that that 
would be the end of the whole business. It was not until December 
15, owing to protests in the Press, that a Committee was actually 
appointed, though of course we are now told that “for some three 
or four months before the appointment of the Committee, the 
Home Office had been collecting a large body of evidence.” We 
know our Home Office and realise the enthusiasm consecrated to 
such a task. Ultimately Le Roi Faineant at the head of the 
Government was “binged up” to nominatea Committee presided 
over by Lord Bryce, one of the original members of the Potsdam 
Party in the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet of 1905,immortalised 
as such in conjunction with Lord Haldane and Lord Loreburn ina 
cartoon of the day by F. C. G. in the Westminster Gazette. The 
Germans could not find in any neutral country a more benevolent 
judge than Lord Bryce, who, if I remember aright, was so innocent 
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and ignorant of real Germany that, at the opening of Armageddon, 
he hazarded the opinion that the leading exponents of German 
Kultur were opposed to the war! The other members of the 
Committee were mostly strong pro-Germans before the war, who 
regarded Lord Haldane as the repository of all knowledge. They 
were likewise Cobdenites and consequently cosmopolitans. They 
would certainly give any enemy the benefit of any doubt, and 
some of us fully expected that they would produce a Report dwell- 
ing on the hysterical condition of many witnesses of so-called 
German “atrocities” in Belgium, declaring that there had 
been much exaggeration, and that “it would be unfair on the 
strength of mere hearsay testimony to impeach the honour or 
indict the humanity of a great Christian and civilised nation, 
whose contribution to thought and culture were among the 
glories of modern intellectual life.” 

We are not allowed to know when this Report was written, 
—it is undated—but it must have been a most painful surprise 
to the friends of Ballin and Kuhlmann. 

As Blue Books and White Papers have practically no circula- 
tion, and efforts to popularise them meet with little success, I 
make no apology for reproducing the substance of this document, 
signed by all the members of the Committee, namely—The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. (Mr. Birrell’s predecessor as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the Campbell-Bannerman Government) ; 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock (P.C. 1911); the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. (Free Trade candidate for the City of 
London, 1906); Sir Alfred Hopkinson (Kt. 1910, ex-Vice- 
Chancellor Victoria University, Manchester); Mr. H.A. L. Fisher 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield); Mr. Harold Cox 
(ex-Secretary of the Cobden Club); Sir Kenelm Digby, G.C.B. 
(ex-Under Secretary of the Home Office). 

In reading this Report it should be constantly borne in mind 
that all these wanton horrors were perpetrated By Order of the 
all-high War Lord, whose banner as Knight of the Garter was 
hanging in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, only the other day and 
might be hanging there still but for Mr. Bottomley’s threat in 
the columns of John Bull to pull it down. But they could not 
have been perpetrated unless acquiesced in and approved by the 
officers and men of the German army, Bavarians and others no 
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less than by Prussians, and by German army we mean the German 
people, as under universal service army and people are one. The 
British Army has once more shown that it possesses all the great 
military virtues, including obedience, but it would be impossible 
to get British officers or men to commit atrocities to order whether 
the orders came from Sir John French, Lord Kitchener, or the 
King himself. The guilt is primarily at the door of the Great 
Assassin of Potsdam, and of the Great General Staff who drafted 
and circulated his orders, but no less is the guilt of those who 
executed them. There does not appear to have been any serious 
protest against this orgy of nameless horrors from any portion 
of the German people, nor can they be excused on the ground of 
ignorance because the German people are the army, just as the 
German army is the people. 

There is another point. We have been invited throughout 
nine months of this terrible war—made infinitely more terrible by 
the gratuitous savagery of the enemy, who have not the excuse 
that they were inspired by the bitterness of disappointment, 
because the worst horrors happened when they were “top dog ”— 
to take the Germans in this country, especially ‘Society ” 
Germans, to our bosom, and we know that prominent public men 
remain intimate with them—when they are rich and keep choice 
cuisines and cellars. Whether naturalised or not these friends of 
Ministers are of the same stock as those who figure in the Bryce in- 
dictment of a nation. The more squeamish Boches occasionally 
experienced disgust at the senseless slaughter of women and 
children, but none had sufficient courage to protest, still less to 
disobey. Germans are therefore all tarred with the same brush, no 
less those in our midst, whether naturalised or not—unless of course 
they have taken steps to cast off and repudiate the Fatherland 
and have given solid pledges of their good faith in the shape 
of service in our Army or Navy, or in some Allied Force—as those 
who remain behind in the Fatherland. For all we know to the 
contrary some of these infamies may have been perpetrated by 
the relatives of those who are still persone grate in Downing 
Street or Whitehall, or pivots of the credit of the City of London. 

By the terms of their appointment the Bryce Committee were 
directed ‘‘to consider and advise upon the evidence collected on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government as to outrages alleged to 
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have been committed by German troops during the present war, 
cases of alleged maltreatment of civilians in the invaded terri- 
tories, and breaches of the laws and established usages of war; and 
to prepare a Report for His Majesty’s Government showing the 
conclusion at which they arrive on the evidence now available.” 
After describing their procedure they explain that the depositions 
““ were tested in detail, and in none of these have we been able 
to detect a trace of any desire to ‘make a case’ against the 
German army. Care was taken to impress upon the witness that 
the giving of evidence was a grave and serious matter, and every 
deposition submitted to us was signed by the witness in the 
presence of the examiner. A noteworthy feature of many of the 
depositions is that though taken at different places and on different 
dates and by different lawyers from different witnesses they often 
corroborate each other in a striking manner.” The evidence was 
given in the very words of the witnesses and pains had been taken 
by competent translators that, whether it was in Flemish or French, 
the translation was exact. ‘‘Seldom did these Belgian witnesses 
show a desire to describe what they had seen or suffered. The 
lawyers who took the depositions were surprised to find how 
little vindictiveness, or indeed passion, they showed, and how 
generally free from emotional excitement their narratives were. 
Many hesitated to speak lest what they said, if it should ever be 
published, might involve their friends or relatives at home in 
danger, and it was found necessary to give an absolute promise 
that names should not be disclosed. For this reason names 
have been omitted.” The Committee also had before them 
many diaries taken from the German dead. “It appears to be 
the custom in the German army for soldiers to be encouraged to 
keep diaries and to record in them the chief events of each day. 
A good many of these diaries were collected on the field when 
British troops were advancing over ground which had been held 
by the enemy, were sent to Headquarters in France, and de- 
spatched thence to the War Office in England. They passed into 
the possession of the Prisoners of War Information Bureau and 
were handed by it to our secretaries. They have been translated 
with great care. We have inspected them and are absolutely 
satisfied of their authenticity. They have thrown important 
light upon the methods followed in the conduct of the war. In one 
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respect, indeed, they are the most weighty part of the evidence, 
because they proceed from a hostile source and are not open to 
any such criticism on the ground of bias as might be applied to 
Belgian testimony.” They are set out in the original with a 
translation, while in another Appendix are a number of German 
proclamations of which the Committee have had the originals. 
In dealing with the evidence the principles have been generally 
followed “which are recognised in the Courts of England, the 
British Overseas Dominions, and the United States.” Any 
testimony which did not favourably impress the lawyers taking the 
depositions was rejected, as also hearsay evidence “except in 
cases where hearsay furnished an undesigned confirmation of 
facts with regard to which we already possessed direct testimony 
from some other source, or explained in a natural way facts 
imperfectly narrated or otherwise perplexing.” 

In dealing with the natural enquiry as to whether much of 
the evidence, especially that of Belgian witnesses, “may not be 
due to excitement and overstrain of the emotions, and whether 
apart from deliberate fasehood, persons who mean to speak the 
truth may not in a more or less hysterical condition have been 
imagining themselves to have seen the things which they say 
that they saw,” Lord Bryce and his colleagues reply, “‘ Both the 
lawyers, who took the depositions, and we, when we came to 
examine them, fully recognised this possibility. The lawyers, as 
already observed, took pains to test each witness and either 
rejected, or appended a note of distrust to, the testimony of those 
who failed to impress them favourably. We have carried the 
sifting still further by also omitting from the depositions those 
in which we found something that seemed too exceptional to be 
accepted on the faith of one witness only, or too little supported 
by other evidence pointing to like facts. Many depositions have 
thus been omitted on which, though they are probably true, we 
think it safer not to place reliance.” The Committee add: “ Not- 
withstanding these precautions, we began the enquiry with doubts 
whether a positive result would be attained. But the further 
we went,and the more evidence we examined,so much the more 
was our scepticism reduced. There might be some exaggeration 
in one witness, possibly delusion in another, inaccuracies in a 
third. When, however, we found that things which had at first 
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seemed improbable were testified to by many witnesses coming 
from different places, having had no communication with one 
another, and knowing nothing of one another’s statements, the 
points in which they all agreed became more and more evidently 
true. And when this concurrence of testimony, this convergence 
upon what were substantially the same broad facts, showed itself 
in hundreds of depositions, the truth of those broad facts stood 
out beyond question. The force of the evidence is cumulative. 
Its worth can be estimated only by perusal of testimony as a 
whole. If any further confirmation be needed, we found it in the 
diaries in which German officers and private soldiers have recorded 
incidents just such as those to which the Belgian witnesses 
depose.” 

The investigators underwent the same experience. “The 
experienced lawyers who took the depositions tell us that they 
passed from the same stage of doubt into the same stage of con- 
viction. They also began their work in a sceptical spirit, ex- 
pecting to find much of the evidence coloured by passion, or 
prompted by an excited fancy. But they were impressed by the 
general moderation and matter-of-fact level-headedness of the 
witnesses. We have interrogated them, particularly regarding 
some of the most startling and shocking incidents which appear 
in the evidence laid before us, and where they expressed a doubt 
we have excluded the evidence, admitting it as regards the cases 
in which they stated that the witnesses seemed to them to be 
speaking the truth, and that they themselves believed the incidents 
referred to have happened.” The Bryce Committee conducted 
and concluded its investigations independently of the Reports 
issued by the French and Belgian Commissions, “but it has no 
reason to doubt that those conclusions are in substantial accord 
with the conclusions that have been reached by these two Com- 
missions,” 
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V. THE BRYCE REPORT 


ALTHOUGH the neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed by 
a treaty signed in 1839 to which France, Prussia, and Great 
Britain were parties, and although, apart altogether from any 
duties imposed by treaty, no belligerent nation has any right to 
claim a passage for its army across the territory of a neutral 
state, the position which Belgium held between the German 
Empire and France had obliged her to consider the possibility 
that in the event of a war between these two Powers her neutrality 
might not be respected. In 1911 the Belgian Minister at Berlin 
had requested an assurance from Germany that she would observe 
the Treaty of 1839; and the Chancellor of the Empire-had 
declared that Germany had no intention of violating Belgian 
neutrality. Again in 1913 the German Secretary of State at a 
meeting of a Budget Committee of the Reichstag had declared 
that “ Belgian neutrality is provided for by international con- 
ventions and Germany is determined to respect those conven- 
tions.” Finally, on July 31, 1914, when the danger of war 
between Germany and France seemed imminent, Herr von Bulow, 
the German Minister in Brussels, being interrogated by the 
Belgian Foreign Department, replied that he knew of the assur- 
ances given by the German Chancellor in 1911 and that he “ was 
certain that the sentiments expressed at that time had not 
changed.” Nevertheless on August 2 the same Minister presented 
a note to the Belgian Government demanding a passage through 
Belgium for the German army on pain of an instant declaration 
of war. Startled as they were by the suddenness with which 
this terrific war cloud had risen on the eastern horizon, the leaders 
of the nation rallied round the King in his resolution to refuse 
the demand and to prepare for resistance. They were aware of 
the danger which would confront the civilian population of the 
country if it were tempted to take part in the work of national 
defence. Orders were accordingly issued by the civil governors 
of provinces, and by the burgomasters of towns, that the civilian 
inhabitants were to take no part in hostilities and to offer no pro- 
vocation to the invaders. That no excuse might be furnished for 
severities the populations of many important towns were instructed 
to surrender all fire-arms into the hands of the local officials. 
This happened on August 2. On the evening of August 3 the 
German troops crossed the frontier. The storm burst so suddenly 
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that neither party had time to adjust its mind to the situation. 
The Germans seem to have expected an easy passage. The 
Belgian population, never dreaming of an attack, were startled 
and stupefied. 

LizGe AND District. On August 4th the roads converging 
upon Liége from north-east, east, and south were covered with 
German Death’s Head Hussars and Uhlans pressing forward to 
seize the passage over the Meuse. From the very beginning of 
the operations the civilian population of the villages lying upon 
the line of the German advance were made to experience the 
extreme horrors of war. “‘On the 4th of August,” says one 
witness, “‘at Herve ” (a village not far from the frontier), “I saw 
at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, near the station, five Uhlans ; 
these were the first German troops I had seen. They were 
followed by a German officer and some soldiers in a motor-car. 
The men in the car called out to a couple of young fellows who 
were standing about 30 yards away. The young men, being 
afraid, ran off and then the Germans fired and killed one of them 
named D * * *”” The murder of this innocent fugitive civilian 
was a prelude to the burning and pillage of Herve and of other 
villages in the neighbourhood, to the indiscriminate shooting of 
civilians of both sexes, and to the organised military execution 
of batches of selected males. Thus at Herve some 50 men 
escaping from the burning houses were seized, taken outside the 
town and shot. At Melen, a hamlet west of Herve, 40 men were 
shot. In one household alone the father and mother (names 
given) were shot, the daughter died after being repeatedly 
outraged, and the son was wounded. Nor were children exempt. 
“About August 4,” says one witness, “near Vottem, we were 
pursuing some Uhlans. I saw a man, woman, and a girl about 
nine, who had been killed. They were on the threshold of a 
house, one on the top of the other, as if they had been shot down, 
one after the other, as they tried to escape.” 

The burning of the villages in this neighbourhood and the 
wholesale slaughter of civilians, such as occurred at Herve, 
Micheroux, and Soumagne, appear to be connected with the 
exasperation caused by the resistance of Fort Fléron, whose guns 
barred the main road from Aix la Chapelle to Liége. Enraged by 
the losses which they had sustained, suspicious of the temper of 
the civilian population, and probably thinking that by exceptional 
severities at the outset they could cow the spirit of the Belgian 
nation, the German officers and men speedily accustomed them- 
selves to the slaughter of civilians. How rapidly the process was 
effected is illustrated by an entry in the diary of Kurt Hoffman, 
a one year’s man in the Ist Jiagers, who on August 5th was in 
front of Fort Fléron. He illustrates his story by a sketch map. 
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“The position,’ he says, “was dangerous. As suspicious 
civilians were hanging about—houses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 were cleared, 
the owners arrested (and shot the following day). Suddenly 
village A was fired at. Out of it bursts our baggage train, and 
the 4th Company of the 27th Regiment who had lost their way 
and been shelled by our own artillery. From the point D.P. 
(shown in diary) I shoot a civilian with rifle at 400 metres slap 
through the head, as we afterwards ascertained.” Within a few 
hours, Hoffman, whilst in house 3, was himself under fire from 
, his own comrades and narrowly escaped being killed. A German, 
ignorant that house 3 had been occupied, reported, as was the 
fact, that he had been fired upon from that house. He had been 
challenged by the field patrol and failed to give the countersign. 
Hoffman continues: “‘Ten minutes later people approach who 
are talking excitedly—apparently Germans. I call out ‘ Halt, 
who’s there?’ Suddenly rapid fire is opened upon us, which I 
can only escape by quickly jumping on one side—with bullets 
and fragments of wall and pieces of glass flying round me. I call 
out ‘Halt, here Field Patrol.’ Then it stops, and there appears 
Lieutenant Romer with three platoons. A man has reported that 
he had been shot at out of our house; no wonder, if he does not 
give thecountersign.” The entry, though dated August the 5th, 
was evidently written on the 6th or later, because the writer refers 
to the suspicious civilians as having been shot on that day. 
Hoffman does not indicate of what offence these civilians were 
guilty,and there is no positive evidence to connect their slaughter 
with the report made by the German who had been fired on by 
his comrades. They were “suspicious” and that was enough. 

The systematic execution of civilians, which in some cases, 
as the diary just cited shows, was founded on a genuine mistake, 
was given a wide extension through the province of Liége. In 
Soumagne and Micheroux very many civilians were summarily 
shot. Ina field belonging to a man named E . . . 56 or 57 were 
put to death. A German officer said: ‘‘ You have shot at us.” 
One of the villagers asked to be allowed to speak, and said: “If 
you think these people fired, kill me, but let them go.” The 
answer was three volleys. The survivors were bayoneted. 
Their corpses were seen in the field that night by another witness. 
One at least had been mutilated. These were not the only 
victims in Soumagne. The eye-witness of the massacre saw on 
his way home 20 bodies, one that of a young girl of thirteen. 
Another witness saw 19 corpses in a meadow. 

At Blegny Trembleur on the 6th some civilians were captured 
by German soldiers, who took steps to put them to death forth- 
with, but were restrained by the arrival of an officer. The 
prisoners subsequently were taken off to Battice and five were 
shot in a field. No reason was assigned for their murder. 
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In the meantime house-burners were at work. On the 6th 
Battice was destroyed in part. From the 8th to the 16th over 
300 houses were burnt at Herve, while mounted men shot into 
doors and windows to prevent the escape of the inhabitants. 

At Heure le Romain on or about the 15th of August all the 
male inhabitants, including some bed-ridden old men were 
imprisoned in the church. The burgomaster’s brother and the 
priest were bayoneted. 

On or about the 14th and 15th the village of Visé was com- 
pletely destroyed. Officers directed the incendiaries who worked 
methodically with benzine. Antiques and china were removed 
from the houses before their destruction by officers who guarded 
the plunder, revolver in hand. The house of a witness which 
contained valuables of this kind was protected for a time by a 
notice posted on the door by officers. This notice has been 
produced to the Committee. After the removal of the valuables 
this house also was burnt. 

German soldiers had arrived on the 15th at Blegny Trembleur 
and seized a quantity of wine. On the 16th prisoners were 
taken ; four including the priest and the burgomaster were shot. 
On the same day 200 (so-called) hostages were seized at Flémalle 
and marched off. There they were told that unless Fort Flémalle 
surrendered by noon they would be shot. It did surrender and 
they were released. 

Entries in a German diary show that on the 19th the German 
soldiers gave themselves up to debauchery in the streets of Liége, 
and on the night of the 20th (Thursday) a massacre took place 
in the streets, beginning near the Café Carpentier, at which there 
is said to have been a dinner attended by Russian and other 
students. A proclamation issued by General Kolewe on the 
following day gave the German version of the affair which was 
that his troops had been fired on by Russian students. The diary 
states that in the night the inhabitants of Liége became mutinous 
and that 50 persons were shot. The Belgian witnesses vehemently 
deny that there had been any provocation given, some stating 
that many German soldiers were drunk, others giving evidence 
which indicates that the affair was planned beforehand. It is 
stated that at 5 o’clock in the evening, long before the shooting, a 
citizen was warned by a friendly German soldier not to go out 
that night. 

Though the cause of the massacre is in dispute, the results 
are known with certainty. The rue des Pitteurs and houses in 
the Place de Université and the Quai des Pécheurs were syste- 
matically fired with benzine, and many inhabitants were burnt 
alive in their houses, their efforts to escape being prevented by 
rifle fire. Twenty people were shot, while trying to escape, 
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before the eyes of one of the witnesses. The Liége Fire Brigade 
turned out but was not allowed to extinguish the fire. Its carts, 
however, were usefully employed in removing heaps of civilian 
corpses to the Town Hall. The fire burnt on through the night 
and the murders continued on the following day, the 21st. 
Thirty-two civilians were killed on that day in the Place de 
l'Université alone, and a witness states that this was followed by 
the rape in open day of 15 or 20 women on tables in the square itself. 

No depositions are before us which deal with events in the 
city of Liége after this date. Outrages, however, continued in 
various places in the province. 

For example, on or about the 21st of August, at Pepinster, 
two witnesses were seized as hostages and were threatened, 
together with five others, that unless they could discover a 
civilian who was alleged to have shot a soldier in the leg, they 
would be shot themselves. They escaped their fate because one 
of the hostages convinced the officer that the alleged shooting, if 
it took place at all, took place in the Commune of Cornesse and 
not that of Pepinster, whereupon the Burgomaster of Cornesse 
who was old and very deaf was shot forthwith. 

The outrages on the civilian population were not confined to 
the villages mentioned above, but appear to have been general 
throughout this district from the very outbreak of the war. 

An entry in one of the diaries says: “‘ We crossed the Belgian 
frontier on 15th August 1914 at 11.50 in the forenoon, and then 
we went steadily along the main road till we got into Belgium. 
Hardly were we there when we had a horrible sight. Houses 
were burnt down, the inhabitants chased away and some of them 
shot. Not one of the hundreds of houses were spared. Every- 
thing was plundered and burnt. Hardly had we passed through 
this large village before the next village was burnt, and so it 
went on continuously. On the 16th August 1914 the large 
village of Barchon was burnt down. On the same day we crossed 
the bridge over the Meuse at 11.50 in the morning. We then 
arrived at the town of Wandre. Here the houses were spared, 
but everything was examined. At last we were out of the town 
and everything went in ruins. In one house a whole collection of 
weapons was found. The inhabitants without exception were 
brought out and shot. This shooting was heart-breaking as they 
all knelt down and prayed, but that was no ground for mercy. 
A few shots rang out and they fell back into the green grass and 
slept for ever.” [“‘ Die Einwohner wurden samt und sonders 
herausgeholt und erschossen: aber dieses Erschiessen war direkt 
herzzerreisend wie sie alle knieten und beteten, aber dies half 
kein Erbarmen. Ein paar Schiisse krachten und die fielen 
riicklings in das griine Gras und verschliefen fiir immer.’’] 
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VALLEYS OF MEUSE AND SamBRE. While the First Army, 
under the command of General Alexander von Kluck, was 
mastering the passages of the Meuse between Visé and Namur, 
and carrying out the scheme of devastation which has already 
been described, detachments of the Second German Army, under 
General von Biilow, were proceeding up the Meuse valley towards 
Namur. On Wednesday, August the 12th the town of Huy, 
which stands half-way between Namur and Liége, was seized. 
On August 20 German guns opened fire on Namur itself. Three 
days later the city was evacuated by its defenders and the Germans 
proceeded along the valley of the Sambre through Tamines and 
Charleroi to Mons. Meanwhile a force under General von Hausen, 
had advanced upon Dinant by Laroche, Marche, and Achéne, and 
on August 15th made an unsuccessful assault upon that town. 
A few days later the attack was renewed and with success, and, 
Dinant captured, Von Hausen’s army streamed into France by 
Bouvines and Rethel, firing and looting the villages and shooting 
the inhabitants as they passed through. 

The evidence with regard to the Province of Namur is less 
voluminous than that relating to the north of Belgium. This is 
largely due to the fact that the testimony of soldiers is seldom 
available, as the towns and villages, once occupied by the Germans 
were seldom re-occupied by the opposing troops, and the number 
of refugees who have reached England from the Namur district 
is comparatively small. 

Andenne is a small town on the Meuse between Liége and 
Namur, lying opposite the village of Seilles (with which it is 
connected by a bridge over the river) and was one of the earlier 
places reached on the German advance up the Meuse. In order 
to understand the story of the massacre which occurred there on 
Thursday, August 20th, the following facts should be borne in 
mind: The German advance was hotly contested by Belgian and 
French troops. From daybreak onwards on the 19th August, 
the 8th Belgian Regiment of the Line were fighting with the 
German troops on the left bank of the Meuse on the heights of 
Seilles. At 8 a.m. on the 19th the Belgians found further 
resistance impossible in the district and retired under shelter of 
the forts of Namur. As they retired they blew up Andenne 
bridge. The first Germans arrived in Andenne at about 10 a.m. 
when 10 or 12 Uhlans rode into the town. They went to the 
bridge and found it was destroyed. They then retired, but 
returned about half an hour afterwards. Soon after that several 
thousand Germans entered the town and made arrangements to 
spend the night there. Thus, on the evening of the 19th August 
a large body of German troops were in possession of the town, 
which they had entered without any resistance on the part of 
the allied armies or of the civilian population. 
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About 4.30 on the next afternoon shots were fired from the 
left bank of the Meuse and replied to by the Germans in Andenne. 
The village of Andenne had been isolated from the district on the 
left bank of the Meuse by the destruction of the bridge, and 
there is nothing to suggest that the firing on the left came from 
the inhabitants of Andenne. Almost immediately, however, the 
slaughter of these inhabitants began, and continued for over two 
hours and intermittently during the night. Machine guns were 
brought into play. The German troops were said to be for the 
most part drunk, and they certainly murdered and ravaged 
unchecked. A reference to the German diaries in the Appendix 
will give some idea of the extent to which the army gave itself 
up to drink through the month of August. 

When the fire slackened about 7 o’clock, many of the towns- 
people fled in the direction of the quarries; others remained in 
their houses. At this moment the whole of the district round 
the station was on fire and houses were flaming over a distance of 
2 kilometres in the direction of the hamlet of Tramaka. The 
little farms which rise one above the other on the high ground of 
the right bank were also burning. 

At 6 o’clock on the following morning, the 21st, the Germans 
began to drag the inhabitants from their houses. Men, women, 
and children were driven into the square where the sexes were 
separated. Three men were then shot, and a fourth was 
bayoneted. A German colonel was present whose intention in 
the first place appeared to be to shoot all the men. A young 
German girl who had been staying in the neighbourhood inter- 
ceded with him, and after some parleying, some of the prisoners 
were picked out, taken to the banks of the Meuse and there shot. 
The colonel accused the population of firing on the soldiers, but 
there is no reason to think that any of them had done so, and no 
enquiry appears to have been made. 

About 400 people lost their lives in this massacre, some on the 
banks of the Meuse, where they were shot according to orders 
given, and some in the cellars of the houses where they had taken 
refuge. Eight men belonging to one family were murdered. 
Another man was placed close to a machine gun which was fired 
through him. His wife brought his body home on a wheel- 
barrow. The Germans broke into her house and ransacked it, 
and piled up all the eatables in a heap on the floor and relieved 
themselves upon it. 

A hair-dresser was murdered in his kitchen where he was 
sitting with a child on each knee. A paralytic was murdered in 
his garden. After this came the general sack of the town. Many 
of the inhabitants who escaped the massacre were kept as prisoners 
and compelled to clear the houses of corpses and bury them in 
trenches. These prisoners were subsequently used as a shelter 
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and protection for a pontoon bridge which the Germans had built 
across the river and were so used to prevent the Belgian forts 
from firing upon it. 

A few days later the Germans celebrated a Féte Nocturne in 
the square. Hot wine, looted in the town, was drunk, and the 
women were compelled to give three cheers for the Kaiser and to 
sing ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

The fight round Namur was accompanied by sporadic out- 
rages. Near Marchovelette wounded men were murdered in a 
farm by German soldiers. The farm was set on fire. A German 
cavalry man rode away holding in front of him one of the farmer’s 
daughters crying and dishevelled. 

At Temploux on the 23rd August a professor of modern 
languages at the College of Namur was shot at his front door by a 
German officer. Before he died he asked the officer the reason 
for his brutality, and the officer replied that he had lost his temper 
because some civilians had fired upon the Germans as they entered 
the village. This allegation was not proved. The Belgian army 
was still operating in the district, and it may well be that it was 
from them that the shots in question proceeded. Aiter the murder 
the house was burnt. 

On the 24th and 25th of August massacres were carried out at 
Surice in which many persons belonging to the professional classes 
as well as others were killed. 

Namur was entered on the 24th August. The troops signalised 
their entry by firing on a crowd of 150 unarmed unresisting 
civilians, ten alone of whom escaped. 

A witness of good standing who was in Namur describes 
how the town was set on fire systematically in six different 
places. As the inhabitants fled from the burning houses they 
were shot by the German troops. Not less than 140 houses were 
burnt. 

On the 25th the hospital at Namur was set on fire with in- 
flammable pastilles, the pretext being that soldiers in the hospital 
had fired upon the Germans. 

At Denée on the 28th of August, a Belgian soldier who had 
been taken prisoner, saw three civilian fellow prisoners shot. One 
was a cripple and another an old man of eighty who was paralysed. 
It was alleged by two German soldiers that these men had shot at 
them with rifles. Neither of them had rifles, nor had they anything 
in their pockets. The witness actually saw the Germans search 
them and nothing was found. 

In Tamines, a large village on the Meuse between Namur and 
Charleroi, the advance guard of the German army appeared in 
the first fortnight in August, and in this as well as in other villages 
in the district, it is proved that a large number of civilians, among 
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them aged people, women and children were deliberately killed 
by the soldiers. One witness describes how she saw a Belgian boy 
of fifteen shot on the village green at Tamines, and a day or two 
later on the same green a little girl and her two brothers (name 
given) who were looking at the German soldiers, were killed before 
her eyes for no apparent reason. 

The principal massacre at ‘amines took place about August 
the 23rd. A witness describes how he saw the public square 
littered with corpses and after a search found those of his wife 
and child, a little girl of seven. 

Another witness, who lived near Tamines, went there on August 
27th, and says: “It is absolutely destroyed and a mass of ruins.” 

At Morlanwelz about this time, the British army, together with 
some French cavalry, were compelled to retire before the German 
troops. The latter took the burgomaster and his man-servant 
prisoner and shot them both in front of the Hétel de Ville at 
Péronne (Belgium), where the bodies were left in the street for 
48 hours. They burnt the Hoétel de Ville and 62 houses. The 
usual accusation of firing by civilians was made. It is strenuously 
denied by the witness, who declares that three or four days before 
the arival of the Germans, circulars had been distributed to every 
house and placards had been posted in the town ordering the 
deposit of all firearms at the Hotel de Ville and that this order 
had been complied with. 

At Monceau-sur-Sambre on the 21st August, a young man of 
eighteen was shot in his garden. His father and brother were 
seized in their house and shot in the courtyard of a neighbouring 
country house. The son was shot first. The fathér was com- 
pelled to stand close to the feet of his son’s corpse and to fix his 
eyes upon him while he himself was shot. The corpse of the 
young man shot in the garden was carried into the house and put 
on a bed. The next morning the Germans asked where the 
corpse was. When they found it was in the house, they fetched 
straw, packed it round the bed on which the corpse was lying and 
set fire to it and burnt the house down. A great many houses 
were burnt in Monceau. 

A vivid picture of the events at Montigny-sur-Sambre has been 
given by a witness of high standing who had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observation. In the early morning of Saturday, August 
22nd, Uhlans reached Montigny. The French army was about 
4 kilometres away, but on a hill near the village were a detachment 
of French about 150 to 200 strong lyingin ambush. At about 1.30 
the main body of the German army began to arrive. Marching 
with them were two groups of so-called hostages, about 400 in 
all. Of these, 300 were surrounded with a rope held by the front, 
rear, and outside men. The French troops in ambush opened 
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fire, and immediately the Germans commenced to destroy the 
town. Incendiaries with a distinctive badge on their arm went 
down the main street throwing handfuls of inflammatory and 
explosive pastilles into the houses. These pastilles were carried 
by them in bags, and in this way about 130 houses were destroyed 
in the main street. By 10.30 p.m. some 200 more hostages had 
been collected. These were drawn from Montigny itself, and on 
that night about 50 men, women, and children were placed on the 
bridge over the Sambre and kept there all night. The bridge was 
similarly guarded for a day or two, apparently either from a fear 
that it was mined or in the belief that these men, women, and 
children would afford some protection to the Germans in the 
event of the French attempting to storm the bridge. At one 
period of the German occupation of Montigny, eight nuns of the 
Order of Ste. Marie were captives on the bridge. House burning 
was accompanied by murder, and on the Monday morning 27 
civilians from one parish alone were seen lying dead in the hospital. 

Other outrages committed at Jumet, Bouffioulx, Charleroi, 
Marchiennes-au-Pont, Couillet, and Maubeuge are described in 
the depositions given in the Appendix. 

A clear statement of the outrages at Dinant, which many 
travellers will recall as a singularly picturesque town on the 
Meuse, is given by one witness, who says that the Germans began 
burning houses in the Rue St. Jacques on the 21st August, and 
that every house in the street was burnt. On the following day 
an engagement took place between the French and the Germans, 
and the witness spent the whole day in the cellar of a bank with 
his wifeand children. On the morning of the 23rd, about 5 o’clock, 
firing ceased, and almost immediately afterwards a party of 
Germans came to the house. They rang the bell and began to 
batter at the door and windows. The witness’s wife went to the 
door and two or three Germans camein. The family were ordered 
out into the street. There they found another family, and the two 
families were driven with their hands above their heads along the 
Rue Grande. All the houses in the street were burning. The 
party was eventually put into a forge where there were a number 
of other prisoners, about a hundred in all, and were kept there from 
11 a.m. till 2 p.m. They were then taken to the prison. There 
they were assembled in a courtyard and searched. No arms were 
found. They were then passed through into the prison itself and 
put into cells. The witness and his wife were separated from each 
other. During the next hour the witness heard rifle shots con- 
tinually, and noticed in the corner of a courtyard leading off the 
row of cells the body of a young man with a mantle thrown over 
it. He recognised the mantle as having belonged to his wife. 
The witness’s daughter was allowed to go out to sce what had 
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happened to her mother, and the witness himself was allowed to 
go across the courtyard half an hour afterwads for the same 
purpose. He found his wife lying on the floor in a room. She 
had bullet wounds in four places, but was alive and told her 
husband to return to the children, and he did so. About 5 
o’clock in the evening he saw the Germans bringing out all the 
young and middle-aged men from the cells, and ranging their 
prisoners, to the number of 40, in three rows in the middle of the 
courtyard. About 20 Germans were drawn up opposite, but 
before anything was done there was a tremendous fusillade from 
some point near the prison and the civilians were hurried back to 
their cells. Half an hour later the same 40 men were brought back 
into the courtyard. Almost immediately there was a second 
fusillade like the first and they were driven back to the cells again. 
About 7 o’clock the witness and other prisoners were brought 
out of their cells and marched out of the prison. They went 
between two lines of troops to Roche Bayard about a kilometre 
away. An hour later the women and children were separated and 
the prisoners were brought back to Dinant, passing the prison on 
their way. Just outside the prison the w itness saw three lines of 
bodies which he recognised as being those of neighbours. They 
were nearly all dead, ‘but he noticed movement in some of them. 
There were about 120 bodies. The prisoners were then taken up 
to the top of the hill outside Dinant and compelled to stay there 
till 8 o’clock in the morning. On the followimg day they were 
put into cattle trucks and taken thence to Coblenz. For three 
months they remained prisoners in Germany. 

Unarmed civilians were killed in masses at other places near 
the prison. About 90 bodies were seen lying on the top of one 
another in a grass square opposite the convent. They included 
many relatives of a witness whose deposition will be found in the 
Appendix. This witness asked a German officer why her husband 
had been shot, and he told her that it was because two of her sons 
had been in the civil guard and had shot at the Germans. Asa 
matter of fact one of her sons was at that time in Liége and the 
other in Brussels. It is stated that beside the 90 corpses referred 
to above, 60 corpses of civilians were recovered from a hole in the 
brewery yard and that 48 bodies of women and children were found 
in a garden. The town was systematically set on fire by hand 
grenades. 

Another witness saw a little girl of seven one of whose legs was 
broken and the other injured by a bayonet. 

We have no reason to believe that the civilian population of 
Dinant gave any provocation, or that any other defence can_be 
put forward to justify the treatment inflicted, upon its citizens. 

As regards this town and the advance of the German army 
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from Dinant to Rethel on the Aisne, a graphic account is given 
in the diary of a Saxon officer. This diary confirms what is 
clear from the evidence as a whole both as regards these and other 
districts that civilians were constantly taken as prisoners, often 
dragged from their homes and shot under the direction of the 
authorities without any charge being made against them. An 
event of the kind is thus referred to in a diary entry : ‘“‘ Apparently 
200 men were shot. There must have been some innocent men 
amongst them. In future we shall have to hold an enquiry as to 
their guilt instead ofshooting them.” The shooting of inhabitants, 
women and children as well as men went on after the Germans had 
passed Dinant on their way into France. The houses and villages 
were pillaged and property wantonly destroyed. 

THe ArrscHot, Maines, VILVORDE, AND LOUVAIN QuapD- 
RANGLE. About August 9 a powerful screen of cavalry masking 
the general advance of the first and second German armies was 
thrown forward into the provinces of Brabant and Limburg. 
The progress of the invaders was contested at several points, 
probably near Tirlemont on the Louvain road, and at Diest, 
Haelen, and Schaffen on the Aerschot road by detachments of the 
main Belgian army which was drawn up upon the line of the Dyle. 
In their preliminary skirmishes the Belgians more than once gained 
advantages, but after the fall on August 15 of the last of the 
Liége forts, the great line of railway which runs through Liége 
towards Brussels and Antwerp in one direction and towards 
Namur and the French frontier in another, fell into the hands of 
the Germans. From this moment the advance of the main army 
was swift and irresistible. On August 19 Louvain and Aerschot 
were occupied by the Germans, the former without resistance, the 
latter after a struggle which resulted early in the day in the retire- 
ment of the Belgian army upon Antwerp. On August 20 the 
invaders made their entry into Brussels. 

The quadrangle of territory bounded by the towns of Aerschot, 
Malines, Vilvorde, and Louvain, isa rich agricultural tract, studded 
with small villages and comprising two considerable cities, Louvain 
and Malines. This district on August 19 passed into the hands of the 
Germans, and, owing perhaps to its proximity to Antwerp, then 
the seat ofthe Belgian Government and headquarters of the Belgian 
army, it became from that date a scene of chronic outrage, with re- 
spect to which the Committee has received a great mass of evidence. 

The witnesses to these occurrences are for the most part 
imperfectly educated persons who cannot give accurate dates, 
so it is impossible in some cases to fix the dates of particular 
crimes ; and the total number of outrages is so great that we 
cannot refer to all of them in the body of the report or give all the 
depositions relating to them in the Appendix. The main events, 
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however, are abundantly clear, and group themselves naturally 
round three dates—August 19th, August 25th,and September 11th. 

The arrival of the Germans in the district on August the 19th 
was marked by systematic massacres and other outrages at 
Aerschot itself, Gelrode and some other villages. 

On August 25th the Belgians, sallying out of the defences of 
Antwerp, attacked the German positions at Malines, drove the 
enemy from the town and reoccupied many of the villages, such 
as Sempst, Hofstade,and Eppeghem in the neighbourhood. And 
just as numerous outrages against the civilian population had been 
the immediate consequence of the temporary repulse of the German 
vanguard from Fort Fléron, so a large body of depositions testify 
to the fact that a sudden outburst of cruelty was the response of 
the German army to the Belgian victory at Malines. The advance 
of the German army to the Dyle had been accompanied by repre- 
hensible and indeed (in certain cases) terrible outrages, but these 
had been, it would appear, isolated acts some of which are attri- 
buted by witnesses to indignation at the check at Haelen while 
others may have been the consequence of drunkenness. But the 
battle of Malines had results of a different order. In the first 
place it was the occasion of numerous murders committed by the 
German army in retreating through the villages of Sempst, Hof- 
stade, Eppeghem, Elewyt and elsewhere. In the second place it 
led, as will be shown later, to the massacres, plunderings and 
burnings at Louvain, the signal for which was provided by shots 
exchanged between the German army retreating after its repulse 
at Malines and some members of the German garrison of Louvain, 
who mistook their fellow countrymen for Belgians. Lastly, the 
encounter at Malines seems to have stung the Germans into 
establishing a reign of terror in so much of the district comprised 
in the quadrangle as remained in their power. Many houses 
were destroyed and their contents stolen. Hundreds of prisoners 
were locked up in various churches, and were in some instances 
marched about from one village to another. Some of these 
were finally conducted to Louvain and linked up with the bands 
of prisoners taken in Louvain itself, and sent to Germany and 
elsewhere. 

On September 11th when the Germans were driven out of 
Aerschot across the river Démer by a successful sortie from 
Antwerp, murders of civilians were taking place in the villages 
which the Belgian army then recaptured from the Germans. 
These crimes bear a strong resemblance to those committed in 
Hofstade and other villages after the battle of Malines. 

The German army entered Aerschot quite early in the morning 
(August 19). Workmen going to their work were seized and 
taken as hostages. 
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The Germans, apparently already irritated, proceeded to make 
a search for the priests and threatened to burn the convent if the 
priests should happen to be found there. One priest was accused 
of inciting the inhabitants to fire on the troops, and when he 
denied it, the Burgomaster was blamed by the officer. The priest 
then showed the officer the notices on the walls, signed by the 
Burgomaster, warning the inhabitants not to intervene in 
hostilities. 

It appears that they accused the priest of having fired at the 
Germans from the tower of the church. This is important, 
because it is one of the not infrequent cases in which the Germans 
ascribed firing from a church to priests, whereas in fact this 
firing came from Belgian soldiers, and also because it seems to 
show that the Germans from the moment of their arrival in 
Aerschot, were seeking to pick a quarrel with the inhabitants, 
and this goes far to explain their subsequent conduct. Hostages 
were collected, until 200 men, some of whom were invalids, were 
gathered together. 

Monsieur Tielmans, the Burgomaster, was then ordered by 
some German officers, to address the crowd and to tell them to 
hand in any weapons which they might have in their possession, 
at the Town Hall, and to warn them that any one who was found 
with weapons would be killed. As a matter of fact, the arms in 
the possession of civilians had already been collected at the 
beginning of the war. The Burgomaster’s speech resulted in the 
delivery of one gun which had been used for pigeon shooting. 
The hostages were then released. Throughout the day the town 
was looted by the soldiers. Many shop windows were broken, 
and the contents of the shop fronts ransacked. 

A shot was fired about 7 o’clock in the evening, by which time 
many of the soldiers were drunk. The Germans were not of one 
mind as to the direction from which the shot proceeded. Some 
said it came from a jeweller’s shop, and some said it came from 
other houses. No one was hit by this shot, but thereafter German 
soldiers began to fire in various directions at people in the streets. 

It is said that a German general or colonel was killed at the 
Burgomaster’s house. As far as the Committee have been able 
to ascertain, the identity of the officer has never been revealed. 
The German version of the story is that he was killed by the 
fifteen-year-old son of the Burgomaster ; the Committee, however, 
is satisfied by the evidence of several independent witnesses that 
some German officers were standing at the window of the Burgo- 
master’s house, that a large body of German troops were in the 
square, that some of these soldiers were drunk and let off their 
rifles, that in the volley one of the officers standing at the window 
of the Burgomaster’s house fell, that at the time of the accident 
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the wife and son of the Burgomaster had gone to take refuge in 
the cellar, and that neither the Burgomaster nor his son were in 
the least degree responsible for the occurrence which served as 
the pretext for their subsequent execution, and for the firing and 
sack of the town.* 

The houses were set on fire with special apparatus, while 
people were dragged from their houses already burning, and some 
were shot in the streets. 

Many civilians were marched to a field on the road to Louvain 
and kept there all night. Meanwhile many of the inhabitants 
were collected in the square. By this time very many of the 
troops were drunk. 

On the following day a number of the civilians were shot, 
under the orders of an officer, together with the Burgomaster, his 
brother and his son. Of this incident, which is spoken to by 
many witnesses, a clear account is given: “German soldiers 
came and took hold of me and every other man they could see, 
and eventually there were about 60 of us, including some of 
eighty (7.e., years of age), and they made us accompany them .. . 
all the prisoners had to walk with their hands above their heads. 
We were then stopped and made to stand in a line, and an officer, 
a big fat man who had a bluish uniform . . . came along the 


* This account agrees substantially with that given in a letter written by Mme. 
Tielmans, the Burgomaster’s wife, which is printed in the fifth report of the Belgian 
Commission. The letter is as follows: 

‘This is how it happened. About 4 in the afternoon my husband was giving cigars 
to the sentinels stationed at the door. I saw that the General and his Aides-de-Camp 
were looking at us from the balcony, and told him to come indoors. Just then I looked 
towards the Grand’ Place, where more than 2000 Germans were encamped, and dis- 
tinctly saw two columns of smoke followed by a fusillade; the Germans were firing 
on the houses, and forcing their way into them. My husband, children, servant, and 
myself had just time to dash into the staircase leading to the cellar. The Germans 
were even firing into the passages of the houses. After a few minutes of indescribable 
horror, one of the General’s Aides-de-Camp came down and said, ‘ The General is dead, 
where is the Burgomaster ?’ My husband said to me, ‘ This will be serious for me.’ 
As he went forward, I said to the Aide-de-Camp, ‘ You can see for yourself, sir, that my 
husband did not fire.’ ‘That makes no difference,’ he said, ‘ he is responsible.’ My 
husband was taken off. My son, who was at my side took us into another cellar. The 
same Aide-de-Camp came and dragged him out, and made him walk in front of him, 
kicking him as he went. The poor boy could hardly walk. That morning when they 
came to the town the Germans had fired through the windows of the houses, and a bullet 
had come into the room where my son was, and he had been wounded in the calf by the 
ricochet. After my husband and son had gone, I was dragged all through the house 
by Germans, with their revolvers levelled at my head. I was compelled to see their 
dead General. Then my daughter and I were thrown into the street without cloaks 
or anything. We were massed in the Grand’ Place, surrounded by a cordon of soldiers, 
and compelled to witness the destruction of our beloved town. And then by the hideous 
light of the fire I saw them for the last time, about one in the morning, my husband and 
my boy tied together. My brother-in-law was behind them. They were being led 
out to execution.” 
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line and picked out the Burgomaster, his brother and his son 
and some men who had been employed under the Red Cross. In 
all, ten men were picked out .. . the remainder were made to 
turn their backs upon the ten. I then heard some shots fired, 
and I and the other men turned round and we saw all the ten 
men, including the Burgomaster, were lying on the ground.” 
This incident is spoken to by other witnesses also: some of their 
depositions appear in the Appendix. 

On the same day, at Gelrode, a small village close to Aerschot, 
25 civilians were imprisoned in the church; seven were taken 
out by 15 German soldiers in charge of an officer just outside. 
One of the seven tried to run away, whereupon all the six who 
remained behind alive were shot. This was on the night of the 
19th August. No provocation whatever had been given. The 
men in question had been searched, and no arms had been found 
upon them. Here, as at Aerschot, precautions had been taken 
previously to secure the delivery up of all arms in the hands of 
civilians. 

Some of the survivors were compelled to dig graves for the 
seven. Ata later date the corpses were disinterred and re-buried 
in consecrated ground. The marks of the bullets in the brick 
wall against which the six were shot were then still plainly visible. 
On the same day a woman was shot by some German soldiers as 
she was walking home. This was done at a distance of 100 yards 
and for no apparent reason. 

An account of a murder by an officer at Campenhout is given 
in a later part of this Report, and depositions relating to Rotselaer, 
Tremeloo, and Wespelaer will be found in the Appendix. 

The Committee is specially impressed by the character of the 
outrages committed in the smaller villages. Many of these are 
exceptionally shocking and cannot be regarded as contemplated 
or prescribed by the responsible commanders of the troops by 
whom they were committed. The inference, however, which we 
draw from these occurrences is that when once troops have been 
encouraged in a career of terrorism, the more savage and brutal 
natures, of whom there are some in every large army, are liable 
to run to wild excess, more particularly in those regions where 
they are least subject to observation and control. 

Immediately after the battle of Malines (August 25th), which 
resulted in the evacuation by the Germans of the district of 
Malines, Sempst, Hofstade, and Eppeghem, a long series of 
murders were committed either just before or during the retreat 
of the army. Many of the inhabitants who were unarmed, 
including women and young children, were killed—some of them 
under revolting circumstances. 

Evidence given goes to show that the death of these villagers 
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was due not to accident but to deliberate purpose. The wounds 
were generally stabs or cuts, and for the most part appear to 
have been inflicted with the bayonet. 

In Malines itself many bodies were seen. One witness saw a 
German soldier cut a woman’s breasts after he had murdered her, 
and saw many other dead bodies of women in the streets. 

In Hofstade a number of houses had been set on fire and many 
corpses were seen, some in houses, some in back yards, and some 
in the streets. 

Several examples are given below. 

Two witnesses speak to having seen the body of a young man 
pierced by bayonet thrusts with the wrists cut also. 

On a side road the corpse of a civilian was seen on his doorstep 
with a bayonet wound in his stomach, and by his side the dead 
body of a boy of five or six with his hands nearly severed. 

The corpses of a woman and boy were seen at the blacksmith’s. 
They had been killed with the bayonet. 

In a café a young man, also killed with the bayonet was 
holding his hands together as if in the attitude of supplication. 

Two young women were lying in the back yard of the house. 
One had her breasts cut off, the other had been stabbed. 

A young man had been hacked with the bayonet until his 
entrails protruded. He also had his hands joined in the attitude 
of prayer. 

In the garden of a house in the main street, bodies of two 
women were observed, and in another house the body of a boy 
of 16 with two bayonet wounds in the chest. 

In Sempst a similar condition of affairs existed. Houses were 
burning, and in some of them were the charred remains of civilians. 

In a bicycle shop a witness saw the burned corpse of a man. 
Other witnesses speak to this incident. 

Another civilian, unarmed, was shot as he was running away. 
As will be remembered all the arms had been given up some time 
before by order of the burgomaster. 

The corpse of a man with his legs cut off, who was partly 
bound, was seen by another witness, who also saw a girl of 
seventeen dressed only in a chemise and in great distress. She 
alleged that she herself and other girls had been dragged into a 
field, stripped naked and violated, and that some of them had 
then been killed with the bayonet. 

Weerde. At Weerde four corpses of civilians were lying in 
the road. It was said that these men had fired upon the German 
soldiers ; but thisisdenied. Thearms had been given up long before. 

Two children were killed in a village, apparently Weerde, quite 
wantonly as they were standing in the road with their mother. 
They were three or four years old and were killed with the bayonet. 
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A small farm burning close by formed a convenient means of 
getting rid of the bodies. They were thrown into the flames 
from the bayonets. It is right to add that no commissioned 
officer was present at this time. 

Eppeghem. At Eppeghem, on the 25th of August, a pregnant 
woman who had been wounded with a bayonet was discovered 
in the Convent. She was dying. On the road six dead bodies 
of labourers were seen. 

Elewyt. At Elewyt a man’s naked body was tied up to a 
ring in the wall in the backyard of a house. He was dead, and 
his corpse was mutilated in a manner too horrible to record. A 
woman’s naked body was also found in a stable abutting on the 
same backyard. 

Vilvorde. At Vilvorde corpses of civilians were also found. 
These villages are all on the line from Malines to Brussels. 

Boort Meerbeek. At Boort Meerbeek a German soldier was 
seen to fire three times at a little girl of five years old. Having 
failed to hit her, he subsequently bayoneted her. He was killed 
with the butt end of a rifle by a Belgian soldier who had seen 
him commit this murder from a distance. 

Herent. At Herent the charred body of a civilian was found 
in a butcher’s shop, and in a hand cart 20 yards away was the 
dead body of a labourer. 

Two eye-witnesses relate that a German soldier shot a civilian 
and stabbed him with a bayonet as he lay. He then made one 
of these witnesses, a civilian prisoner, smell the blood on the 
bayonet. 

Haecht. At Haecht the bodies of 10 civilians were seen lying 
in a row by a brewery wall. 

In a labourer’s house, which had been broken up, the mutilated 
corpse of a woman of 30 to 35 was discovered. 

A child of three with its stomach cut open by a bayonet was 
lying near a house. 

Werchter. At Werchter the corpses of a man and woman and 
four younger persons were found in one house. It is stated that 
they had been murdered because one of the latter, a girl, would 
not allow the Germans to outrage her. 

This catalogue of crimes does not by any means represent the 
sum total of the depositions relating to this district laid before 
the Committee. The above are given merely as examples of acts 
which the evidence shows to have taken place in numbers that 
might have seemed scarcely credible. 

In the rest of the district, that is to say, Aerschot and the 
other villages from which the Germans had not been driven, the 
effect of the battle was to cause a recrudescence of murder, arson, 
pillage, and cruelty, which had to some extent died down after 
the 20th or 21st August. 
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In Aerschot itself fresh prisoners seem to have been taken 
and added to those who were already in the church, since it would 
appear that prisoners were kept to some extent in the church 
during the whole of the German occupation of Aerschot. The 
second occasion on which large numbers of prisoners were put 
there was shortly after the battle of Malines, and it was then that 
the priest of Gelrode was brought to Aerschot church, treated 
abominably and finally murdered. 

One witness describes the scene graphically : ‘‘ The whole of 
the prisoners—men, women and children—were placed in the 
church. Nobody was allowed to go outside the church to obey 
the calls of nature. The church had to be used for that purpose. 
We were afterwards allowed to go outside the church for this 
purpose, and then I saw the clergyman of Gelrode standing by 
the wall of the church with his hands above his head, bemg 
guarded by soldiers.” The actual details of the murder of the 
priest are as follows: The priest was struck several times by the 
soldiers on the head. He was pushed up against the wall of the 
church. He asked in Flemish to be allowed to stand with his 
face to the wall, and tried to turn round. The Germans stopped 
him, and then turned him with his face to the wall, with his hands 
above his head. An hour later the same witness saw the priest 
still standing there. He was then led away by the Germans a 
distance of about 50 yards. There with his face against the wall 
of a house he was shot by five soldiers. 

Other murders of which we have evidence appear in the 
Appendix. 

Some of the prisoners in the church at Aerschot were actually 
kept there until the arrival of the Belgian army on September 11th, 
when they were released. Others were marched to Louvain, and 
eventually merged with other prisoners, both from Louvain itself 
and the surrounding districts,and taken to Germany and elsewhere. 

It is said by one witness that about 1500 were marched to 
Louvain, and that the journey took six hours. 

The journey to Louvain is thus described by a witness: We 
were all marched off to Louvain, walking. There were some 
very old people, amongst others a man 90 years of age. The 
very old people were drawn in carts and barrows by the younger 
men. There was an officer with a bicycle, who shouted, as people 
fell out by the side of the road, “‘ Shoot them.” 

It is unnecessary to describe with much particularity the 
events of the period beginning about September 10th. The 
Belgian soldiers who had recaptured the place found corpses of 
civilians, who must have been murdered in Aerschot itself, just 
as they found them in Sempst and the other villages on August 
25th. Some of these bodies were found in wells, and some had 
been burnt alive in their houses. 
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The prisoners released by the Belgian army from the church 
were almost starved. 

At Haecht several children had been murdered, one of two or 
three years old was found nailed to the door of a farmhouse by 
its hands and feet, a crime which seems almost incredible, but the 
evidence for which we feel bound to accept. Inthe garden of this 
house was the body of a girl, who had been shot in the forehead. 

Capelle-au-Bois. At Capelle-au-Bois two children were mur- 
dered in a cart, and their corpses were seen by many witnesses at 
different stages of the cart’s journey. 

Eppeghem. At Eppeghem the dead body of a child of two was 
seen pinned to the ground with a German lance. Same witness 
saw a mutilated woman alive near Weerde on the same day. 

Tremeloo. Belgian soldiers on patrol duty found a young 
girl naked on the ground, covered with scratches. She complained 
of having been violated. On the same day an old woman was 
seen kneeling by the body of her husband, and she told them that 
the Germans had shot him as he was trying to escape from the 
house. 

Louvain AnD District. The events spoken to as having 
occurred in and around Louvain between the 19th and the 25th 
of August deserve close attention. 

For six days the Germans were in peaceful occupation of the 
city. No houses were set on fire—no citizens killed. There was 
a certain amount of looting of empty houses, but otherwise 
discipline was effectively maintained. The condition of Louvain 
during these days was one of relative peace and quietude, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the previous and contemporaneous 
conduct of the German army elsewhere. 

On the evening of August 25th a sudden change takes place. 
The Germans, on that day repulsed by the Belgians, had retreated 
to and re-occupied Louvain. Immediately the devastation of 
that city and the holocaust of its population commences. The 
inference is irresistible that the army as a whole wreaked its 
vengeance on the civilian population and the buildings of the 
city in revenge for the setback which the Belgian arms had 
inflicted on them. A subsidiary cause alleged was the assertion, 
often made before, that civilians had fired upon the German army. 

The depositions which relate to Louvain are numerous, and 
are believed by the Committee to present a true and fairly com- 
plete picture of the events of the 25th and 26th August and 
subsequent days. We find no grounds for thinking that the 
inhabitants fired upon the German army on the evening of the 
25th August. Eye-witnesses worthy of credence detail exactly 
when, where, and how the firing commenced. Such firing was by 
Germans on Germans. No impartial tribunal could, in our 
opinion, came to any other conclusion. 
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On the evening of the 25th firing could be heard in the direction 
of Herent, some three kilometres from Louvain. An alarm was 
sounded in the city. There was disorder and confusion, and at 
8 o'clock horses attached to baggage wagons stampeded in the 
street and rifle fire commenced. This was in the Rue de la 
Station and came from the German police guard (21 in number) 
who seeing the troops arrive in disorder, thought it was the enemy. 
Then the corps of incendiaries got to work. They had broad 
belts with the words ‘* Gott mit uns”’ and their equipment con- 
sisted of a hatchet, a syringe,a small shovel,andarevolver. Fires 
blazed up in the direction of the Law Courts, St. Martin’s Barracks, 
and later in the Place de la Station. Meanwhile an incessant 
fusillade was kept up on the windows of the houses. In their 
efforts to escape the flames the inhabitants climbed the walls. 
‘“*My mother and servants,” says a witness, ‘‘ had to do the same 
and took refuge at Monsieur A., whose cellars are vaulted and 
afforded a better protection than mine. A little later we with- 
drew to Monsieur A.’s stables, where about 30 people who had 
got there by climbing the walls, were to be found. Some of these 
poor wretches had to climb twenty walls. A ring came at the 
bell. We opened the door. Several civilians flung themselves 
under the porch. The Germans were firing upon them from the 
street. Every moment new fires were lighting up, accompanied 
by explosions. In the middle of the night I heard a knock at 
the outer door of the stable which led into a little street, and heard 
a woman’s voice crying for help. I opened the door, and just as 
I was going to let her in, a rifle shot fired from the street by a 
German soldier rang out and the woman fell dead at my feet. 
About 9 in the morning things got quieter, and we took the oppor- 
tunity of venturing into the street. A German who was carrying 
a silver pyx and a number of boxes of cigars, told us we were 
to go to the station where trains would be waiting for us. When 
we got to the Place de la Station we saw in the Square 7 or 8 dead 
bodies of murdered civilians. Not a single house in the place 
was standing. A whole row of houses behind the station at 
Blauwput was burnt. After being driven hither and thither 
interminably by officers, who treated us roughly and insulted 
us throughout, we were divided.” The prisoners were then dis- 
tributed between different bodies of troops and marched in the 
direction of Herent. Seventy-seven inhabitants of Louvain, 
including a number of people of good position (the names of 
several are given) were thus taken to Herent. ‘“‘ We found the 
village of Herent in flames, so much so that we had to quicken 
up to prevent ourselves from being suffocated and burnt up by 
the flames in the middle of the road. Half burnt corpses of 
civilians were lying in front of the houses. During a halt soldiers 
stole cattle and slaughtered them where they stood. Firing started 
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on‘ our left. We were told it was the civilians firing, and that 
we were going to be shot. The truth is that it was the Germans 
themselves who were firing to frighten us. There was not a 
single civilian in the neighbourhood. Shortly afterwards we 
proceeded on our march to Malines. We were insulted and 
threatened. . . . The officers were worse than the men. We 
got to Campenhout about 7 p.m., and were locked into the church 
with¥all the male population of the village. Some priests had 
joined our numbers. We had had nothing to eat or drink since 
the evening of the day before. A few compassionate soldiers 
gave us water to drink, but no official took the trouble to see that 
we were fed.” Next day, Thursday, the 27th, a safe-conduct to 
return to Louvain was given, but the prisoners had hardly started 
when they were stopped and taken before a Brigade General and 
handed to another escort. Some were grossly ill-treated. They 
were accused of being soldiers out of uniform, and were told 
they could not go to Louvain “as the town was going to be 
razed to the ground.’ Other prisoners were added, even 
women and children, until there were more than 200. They 
were then taken towards Malines, released, and told to go to 
that town together, and that those who separated would be fired 
on. Other witnesses corroborate the events described by the 
witness. 

A woman employed as servant by an old gentleman living in 
the Rue de la Station tells the story of her master’s death. ‘‘ We 
had supper as usual about 8, but two German officers (who were 
staying in the house) did not come in to supper that evening. 
My master went to bed at 8.15 and so did his son. The servants 
went to bed at half-past 9. Soon after I got to my bedroom I saw 
out of my room flames from some burning house near by. I roused 
my master and his son. As they came down the stairs they were 
seized by German soldiers and both were tied up and led out, my 
master being tied with a rope and his son with a chain. They 
were dragged outside. I did not actually see what happened 
outside, but heard subsequently that my master was bayoneted 
and shot, and that his son was shot. I heard shots from the 
kitchen where I was, and was present at the burial of my master 
and his son 13 days later. German soldiers came back into the 
house and poured some inflammable liquid over the floors and set 
fire toit. I escaped by another staircase to that which my master 
and his son had descended.” 

On the 26th (Wednesday), in the city of Louvain, massacre, 
fire, and destruction went on. The University, with its Library, 
the church of St. Peter, and many houses were set on fire and 
burnt to the ground. Citizens were shot and others taken 
prisoners and compelled to go with the troops. Soldiers went 
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through the streets saying “Man hat geschossen.” * One soldier 
was seen going along shooting in the air. 

Many of the people hid in cellars, but the soldiers shot down 
through the gratings. Some citizens were shot on opening the 
doors, others in endeavouring to escape. Among other persons 
whose houses were burnt was an old man of ninety lying danger- 
ously ill who was taken out on his mattress and left lying in his 
garden all night. He died shortly after in the hospital to which 
a friend took him the following morning. 

On Thursday, the 27th, orders were given that everyone should 
leave the city which was to be razed to the ground. Some citizens, 
including a canon of the Cathedral with his aged mother, were 
ordered to go to the station and afterwards to take the road to 
Tirlemont. Among the number were about 20 priests from 
Louvain. They were insulted and threatened, but ultimately 
allowed to go free and make their way as best they could, women 
and sick persons among them to Tirlemont. Other groups of 
prisoners from Louvain were on the same day taken by other 
routes, some early in the morning through various villages in the 
direction of Malines with hands tightly bound by a long cord. 
More prisoners were afterwards added, and all made to stay the 
night in the church at Campenhout. Next day, the 28th, this 
group then consisting of about 1000 men, women and children, 
was taken back to Louvain. The houses along the road were 
burning and many dead bodies of civilians, men and women, were 
seen on the way. Some of the principal streets in Louvain had 
by that time been burnt out. The prisoners were placed in a large 
building on the cavalry exercise ground—‘“‘ One woman went mad, 
some children died, others were born.” On the 29th the prisoners 
were marched along the Malines road, and at Herent the women 
and children and men over 40 were allowed to go, the others were 
taken to Boort Meerbeek, 15 kilometres from Malines, and told to 
march straight to Malines or be shot. At 11 p.m. they reached 
the fort of Waelhem and were at first fired on by the sentries, 
but on calling out they were Belgians were allowed to pass. These 
prisoners were practically without food from early morning on the 
26th until midnight on the 29th. Of the corpses seen on the road 
some had their hands tied behind their backs, others were burnt, 
some had been killed by blows and some corpses were those of 
children who had been shot. 

Another witness, a man of independent means, was arrested 
at noon by the soldiers of the 165th Regiment and taken to the 
Place de la Station. He was grossly ill-treated on the way and 
robbed by an officer of his purse and keys. His hands were tied 
behind his back. His wife was kept a prisoner at the other side 
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of the station. He was then made to march with about 500 
other prisoners until midnight, slept in the rain that night, and 
next day, having had no food since leaving Louvain, was taken 
to the church in Rotselaer where there were then about 1500 
prisoners confined, including some infants. No food was given, 
only some water. Next day they were taken through Wespelaer 
and back to Louvain. On the way from Rotselaer to Wespelaer 
50 bodies were seen, some naked and carbonised and unrecog- 
nisable. When they arrived at Louvain the Fish Market, the 
Place Marguerite, the Cathedral and many other buildings were 
on fire. In the evening about 100 men, women and children 
were put in horse trucks from which the dung had not been 
removed, and at 6 next morning left for Cologne. 

The wife of this witness was also taken prisoner with her 
husband and her maid, but was separated from him, and she saw 
other ladies made to walk before the soldiers with their hands 
above their heads. One, an old lady of eighty-five—(name given) 
—was dragged from her cellar and taken with them to the station. 
They were kept there all night but set free in the morning, 
Thursday, but shortly afterwards sent to Tirlemont on foot. A 
number of corpses were seen on the way. The prisoners, of whom 
there are said to have been thousands, were not allowed even to 
have water to drink although there were streams on the way 
from which the soldiers drank. Witness was given some milk at 
a farm, but as she raised it to her lips it was taken away from her. 

A priest was taken on the Friday morning, August 28th, and 
placed at the head of a number of refugees from Wygmael. He 
was led through Louvain, abused and ill-treated, and placed with 
some thousands of other people in the riding school in the rue de 
Manége. The glass roof broke in the night from the heat of 
burning buildings round. Next day the prisoners were marched 
through the country with an armed guard. Burnt farms and 
burnt corpses were seen on the way. The prisoners were finally 
separated into three groups, and the younger men marched 
through Herent and Bueken to Campenhout, and ultimately 
reached the Belgian lines about midnight on Saturday, 
August 29th. All the houses in Herent, a village of about 5000 
inhabitants, had been burnt. 

The massacre of civilians at Louvain was not confined to its 
citizens. Large crowds of people were brought into Louvain 
irom the surrounding districts, not only from Aerschot and 
Gelrode as above mentioned, but also from other places. For 
example, a witness describes how many women and children 
were taken in carts to Louvain, and there placed in a stable. Of 
the hundreds of people thus taken from the various villages and 
brought to Louvain as prisoners some were massacred there, 
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others were forced to march along with citizens of Louvain 
through various places, some being ultimately sent on the 29th 
to the Belgians lines at Malines, others were taken in trucks to 
Cologne as described below, others were released. An account of 
the massacre of some of these unfortunate civilian prisoners given 
by two witnesses may be quoted. 

“* We were all placed in Station Street, Louvain,and the German 
soldiers fired upon us. I saw the corpses of some women in the 
street. I fell down, and a woman who had been shot fell on top 
of me. I did not dare to look at the dead bodies in the street, 
there were so many of them. All of them had been shot by the 
German soldiers. One woman whom I saw lying dead in the 
street was a Miss J. . . —about 35. I also saw the body of 
A . M.. . (a woman). She had been shot. I saw an 
officer pull her corpse underneath a wagon.’ 

Another witness, who was taken from Aerschot, also describes 
the occurrence : “ I was afterwards taken with a large number of 
other civilians and placed in the church at Louvain. Then we 
were taken to Station Street, Louvain. There were about 1500 
civilians of both sexes, and we had been marched from Aerschot 
to Louvain. When we were in Station Street I felt that something 
was about to happen, and I tried to shelter in a doorway. The 
German soldiers then fired a mitrailleuse and their rifles upon the 
people, and the people fell on all sides. Two men next to me 
were killed. I afterwards saw some one give a signal, and the 
firmg ceased. I then ran away with a married woman named 
B... (whose maiden name wasA..M... .), aged 29, who 
belonged to Aerschot, but we were again captured. She was shot 
by the side of me, and I saw her fall. Several other people were 
shot at the same time. I again ran away, and in my flight saw 
children falling out of their mothers’ arms. I cannot say whether 
they were shot, or whether they fell from their mothers’ arms in the 
great panic which ensued. I, however, saw children bleeding.” 

The greatest number of prisoners from Louvain, however, 
were assembled at the station and taken by trains to Cologne. 
Several witnesses describe their sufferings and the ill-treatment 
they received on the journey, One of the first trains started in 
the afternoon. It consisted of cattle trucks, about 100 being in 
each truck. It took three days to get to Cologne. The prisoners 
had nothing to eat but a few biscuits each, and they were not 
allowed to get out for water and none was given. Ona wagon 
the words “ Civilians who shot at the soldiers at Louvain ” were 
written. Some were marched through Cologne afterwards for the 
people to see. Ropes were put round the necks of some and 
they were told they would be hanged. An order then came that 
they were to be shot instead of hanged. A firing squad was 
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prepared and five or six prisoners were put up but were not 
shot. After being kept a week at Cologne some of these prisoners 
were taken back—this time only 30 or 40 in a truck—and allowed 
to go free on arriving at Limburg. Several witnesses who were 
taken in other trains to Cologne describe their experiences in 
detail. Some of the trucks were abominably filthy. Prisoners 
were not allowed to leave to obey the calls of nature ; one man 
who quitted the truck for the purpose was killed by a bayonet. 
Describing what happened to another body of prisoners, a witness 
says that they were made to cross Station Street where the 
houses were burning and taken to the Station, placed in horse 
trucks crowded together, men, women and children, in each 
wagon. They were kept at the station during the night and 
the following day left for Cologne. For two days and a half they 
were without food, and then they received a loaf of bread among 
ten persons, and some water. The prisoners were afterwards 
taken back to Belgium. They were, in all, eight days in the 
train, crowded and almost without food. Two of the men went 
mad. The women and children were separated from the men at 
Brussels. The men were taken to a suburb and then to the 
villages of Herent, Vilvorde and Sempst and afterwards set at 
liberty. 

This taking of the inhabitants, including some of the influential 
citizens, in groups and marching them to various places, and in 
particular the sending them to Malines and the dispatch of great 
numbers to Cologne, must evidently have been done under the 
direction of the higher military authorities. The ill-treatment of 
the prisoners was under the eyes and often by the direction or with 
the sanction of officers, and officers themselves took part in it. 

The object of taking many hundreds of prisoners to Cologne 
and back into Belgium is at first sight difficult to understand. 
Possibly it is to be regarded as part of the policy of punishment 
for Belgian resistance and general terrorisation of the inhabitants 
—possibly as a desire to show these people to the population of a 
German city and thus to confirm the belief that the Belgians had 
shot at their troops. 

Whatever may have been the case when the burning began 
on the evening of the 25th, it appears clear that the subsequent 
destruction and outrages were done with a set purpose. It was 
not until the 26th that the Library ,and other University buildings, 
the church of St. Peter and many houses were set on fire. It is 
to be noticed that cases occur in the depositions in which humane 
acts by individual officers and soldiers are mentioned, or in which 
officers are said to have expressed regret at being obliged to 
carry out orders for cruel action against the civilians. Similarly, 
we find entries in diaries which reveal a genuine pity for the 
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population and disgust at the conduct of the army. It appears 
that a German non-commissioned officer stated definitely that he 
“ was acting under orders and executing them with great unwilling- 
ness.” A commissioned officer on being asked at Louvain by a 
witness—a highly educated man—about the horrible acts com- 
mitted by the soldiers said he “‘ was merely executing orders,” 
and that he himself would be shot if he did not execute them. 
Others gave less credible excuses, one stating that the inhabitants 
of Louvain had burnt the city themselves because they did not 
wish to supply food and quarters for the German Army. It was 
to the discipline rather than the want of discipline in the army 
that these outrages which we are obliged to describe as systematic, 
were due, and the special official notices posted on certain houses 
that they were not to be destroyed show the fate which had been 
decreed for the others which were not so marked. 

We are driven to the conclusion that the harrying of the 
villages in the district, the burning of a large part of Louvain, 
the massacres there, the marching out of the prisoners, and the 
transport to Cologne (all done without enquiry as to whether the 
particular persons seized or killed had committed any wrongful 
act), were due to a calculated policy carried out scientifically and 
deliberately, not merely with the sanction but under the direction 
of higher military authorities, and were not due to any provoca- 
tion or resistance by the civilian population. 

TERMONDE. To understand the depositions describing what 
happened at Termonde it is necessary to remember that the 
German Army occupied the town on two occasions, the first, 
from Friday, September the 4th, to Sunday, September the 6th, 
and again later in the month, about the 16th. The civilians had 
delivered up their arms a fortnight before the arrival of the 
Germans. 

Early in the month, probably about the 4th, a witness saw 
two civilians murdered by Uhlans. Another witness saw their 
dead bodies which remained in the street for ten days. Two 
hundred civilians were utilised as a screen by the German troops 
about this date. 

On the 5th the town was partially burnt. One witness was 
taken prisoner in the street by some German soldiers together 
with several other civilians. At about 12 o’clock some of the 
tallest and strongest men amongst the prisoners were picked out 
to go round the streets with paraffin. Three or four carts con- 
taining paraffin tanks were brought up, and a syringe was used 
to put paraffin on to the houses which were then fired. The 
process of destruction began with the houses of rich people, and 
afterwards the houses of the poorer classes were treated in the 
same manner. German soldiers had previously told this witness 
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that if the Burgomaster of Termonde, who was out of town, did 
not return by 12 o’clock that day the town would be set on fire. 
The firing of the town was in consequence of his failure to return. 
The prisoners were afterwards taken to a factory and searched 
for weapons. They were subsequently provided with passports 
enabling them to go anywhere in the town but not outside. The 
witness in question managed to effect his escape by swimming 
across the river. 

Another witness describes how the tower of the church of 
Termonde St. Gilles was utilised by the Belgian troops for offen- 
sive purposes. They had in fact mounted a machine gun there. 
This witness was subsequently taken prisoner in a cellar in 
Termonde in which he had taken refuge with other people. All 
the men were taken from the cellar and the women were left 
behind. About 70 prisoners in all were taken; one, a brewer, 
who could not walk fast enough, was wounded with a bayonet. 
He fell down and was compelled to get up and follow the soldiers. 
The prisoners had to hold up their hands, and if they dropped 
their hands they were struck on the back with the butt ends of 
rifles. They were taken to Lebbeke where there were in all 300 
prisoners, and there they were locked up in the church for three 
days and with scarcely any food. 

A witness living at Baesrode was taken prisoner with 250 
others and kept all night in a field. The prisoners were released 
on the following morning. This witness saw three corpses of 
civilians, and says that the Germans on Sunday, the 6th, plundered 
and destroyed the houses of those who had fled. The Germans 
left on the following day, taking about 30 men with them, one a 
man of seventy-two years of age. 

Later in the month civilians were again used as a screen, and 
there is evidence of other acts of outrage. 

Atost. Alost was the scene of fighting between the Belgian 
and German armies during the whole of the latter part of the 
month of September. In connection with the fighting numerous 
cruelties appear to have been perpetrated by the German troops. 

On Saturday, the 11th September, a weaver was bayoneted 
in the street. Another civilian was shot dead at his door on the 
same night. On the following day the witness was taken prisoner 
together with 30 others. The money of the prisoners was con- 
fiscated, and they were subsequently used as a screen for the 
German troops who were at that moment engaged in a conflict 
with the Belgian Army in the town itself. The Germans burnt 
a number of houses at this time. Corpses of 14 civilians were 
seen in the streets on this occasion. 

A well-educated witness, who visited the Wetteren Hospital 
shortly after this date, saw the dead bodies of a number of 
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civilians belonging to Alost, and other civilians wounded. One 
of these stated that he took refuge in the house of his sister-in- 
law; that the Germans dragged the people out of the house 
which was on fire, seized him, threw him on the ground and hit 
him on the head with the butt end of a rifle and ran him through 
the thigh with a bayonet. They then placed him with 17 or 18 
others in front of the German troops threatening them with 
revolvers. They said that they were going to make the people 
of Alost pay for the losses sustained by the Germans. At this 
hospital was an old woman of eighty completely transfixed by a 
bayonet. 

Other crimes on non-combatants at Alost belong to the end 
of the month of September. Many witnesses speak to the 
murder of harmless civilians. 

In Binnenstraat the Germans broke open the windows of the 
house and threw fluid inside, and the houses burst into flames. 
Some of the inhabitants were burnt to death. 

The civilians were utilised on Saturday, the 26th September, 
as a screen. During their retreat the Germans fired 12 houses 
in Rue des Trois Clefs, and three civilians, whose names are 
given, were shot dead in that street after the firing of the houses. 
On the following day a heap of 9 dead civilians were lying in 
the Rue de Argent. 

Similar outrages occurred at Erpe, a village a few miles from 
Alost, about the same date. The village was deliberately burnt. 
The houses were plundered and some civilians were murdered. 

Civilians were apparently used as a screen at Erpe, but 
they were prisoners taken from Alost and not dwellers in that 
village. 

This disregard for the lives of civilians is strikingly shown in 
extracts from German soldiers’ diaries, of which the following are 
representative examples. 

Barthel, who was a sergeant and standard-bearer of the 2nd 
Company of the 1st Guards Regiment on Foot, and who during 
the campaign received the Iron Cross, says, under date 10th 
August, 1914: “A transport of 300 Belgians came through 
Duisburg in the morning. Of these, 80 including the Oberburgo- 
master were shot according to martial law.” x 

Matbern, of the 4th Company of Jagers, No. 11, from Marburg, 
states that at a village between Birnal and Dinant on Sunday, 
August 23rd, the Pioneers and Infantry Regiment 178 were fired 
upon by the inhabitants. He gives no particulars beyond this. 
He continues: ‘‘ About 220 inhabitants were shot, and the 
village was burnt. Artillery is continuously shooting—the village 
hes in a large ravine. Just now, 6 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
crossing of the Meuse begins near Dinant. All villages, chateaux 
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and houses are burnt down during the night. It is a beautiful 
sight to see the fires all round us in the distance.” 

Bombardier Wetzel, of the 2nd Mounted Battery, Ist Kur- 
hessian Field Artillery Regiment, No. 11, records an incident 
which happened in French territory near Lille on the 11th October: 
“We had no fight, but we caught about 20 men and shot them.” 
By this time killing not in a fight would seem to have passed into 
a habit. 

Diary No. 32 gives an accurate picture of what took place in 
Louvain: “What a sad scene—all the houses surrounding the 
railway station completely destroyed—only some foundation walls 
still standing. On the station square captured guns. At the 
end of a main street there is the Council Hall which has been 
completely preserved with all its beautiful turrets; a sharp 
contrast: 180 inhabitants are stated to have been shot after 
they had dug their own graves.” 

The last and most important entry is that contained in Diary 
No. 19. This is a blue book interleaved with blotting paper and 
contains no name and address; there is, however, one circum- 
stance which makes it possible to speak with certainty as to the 
regiment of the writer. He gives the names of First Lieutenant 
von Oppen, Count Eulenburg, Captain von Reeder, First Lieu- 
tenant von Bock und Polach, Second Lieutenant Count Harden- 
berg, and Lieutenant Engelbrecht. A perusal of the Prussian 
Army List of June 1914, shows that all these officers with the 
exception of Lieutenant Engelbrecht belonged to the First 
Regiment of Foot Guards. On the 24th August 1914, the writer 
was in Ermeton. The exact translation of the extract, grim in 
its brevity, is as follows: ‘“24.8.14. We took about 1000 
prisoners: at least 500 were shot. The village was burnt because 
inhabitants had also shot. Two civilians were shot at once.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


We may now sum up and endeavour to explain the character 
and significance of the wrongful acts done by the German army 
in Belgium. 

If a line is drawn on a map from the Belgian frontier to Liége 
and continued to Charleroi, and a second line drawn from Liége 
to Malines, a sort of figure resembling an irregular Y will be formed. 
It is along this Y that most of the systematic (as opposed to iso- 
lated) outrages were committed. Ifthe period from August 4th to 
August 30th is taken it will be found to cover most of these 
organised outrages. Termonde and Alost extend, it is true, 
beyond the Y lines, and they belong to the month of September. 
Murder, rape, arson and pillage began from the moment when the 
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German army crossed the frontier. For the first fortnight of the 
war the towns and villages near Liége were the chief sufferers. 
From the 19th of August to the end of the month, outrages spread 
in the directions of Charleroi and Malines and reach their period 
of greatest intensity. There is a certain significance in the fact 
that the outrages round Liége coincide with the unexpected 
resistance of the Belgian Army in that district, and that the 
slaughter which reigned from the 19th of August to the end of 
the month is contemporaneous with the period when the German 
army’s need for a quick passage through Belgium at all costs was 
deemed imperative. 

Here let a distinction be drawn between two classes of outrages. 

Individual acts of brutality—ill-treatment of civilians, rape, 
plunder, and the like—were very widely committed. These are 
more numerous and more shocking than would be expected in 
warfare between civilised Powers, but they differ rather in extent 
than in kind from what has happened in previous though not 
recent wars. 

In all wars many shocking and outrageous acts must be 
expected, for in every large army there must be a proportion of 
men of criminal instincts whose worst passions are unloosed by the 
immunity which the conditions of warfare afford. Drunkenness, 
moreover, may turn even a soldier, who has no criminal habits, 
into a brute, who may commit outrages at which he would himself 
he shocked in his sober moments, and there is evidence that in- 
toxication was extremely prevalent among the German army, both 
in Belgium and in France, for plenty of wine was to be found in 
the villages and country houses which were pillaged. Many of 
the worst outrages appear to have been perpetrated by men under 
the influence of drink. Unfortunately little seems to have been 
done to repress this source of danger. 

In the present war, however—and this is the gravest charge 
against the German army—the evidence shows that the killing of 
non-combatants was carried out to an extent for which no previous 
war between nations claiming to be civilised (for such cases as 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Turks on the Bulgarian Christians 
in 1876, and on the Armenian Christians in 1895 and 1896, do not 
belong to that category) furnishes any precedent. That this 
killing was done as part of a deliberate plan is clear from the 
facts hereinbefore set forth regarding Louvain, Aerschot, Dinant, 
and other towns. The killing was done under orders in each 
place. It began at a certain fixed date, and stopped (with some 
few exceptions) at another fixed date. Some of the officers 
who carried out the work did it reluctantly, and said they were 
obeying directions from their chiefs. The same remarks apply 
to the destruction of property. House burning was part - the 
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programme ; and villages, even large parts of a city, were given 
to the flames as part of t he terrorising policy. 

Citizens of neutral states who visited Belgium in December 
and January report that the German authorities do not deny 
that non-combatants were systematically killed in large numbers 
during the first weeks of the invasion, and this, so far as we know, 
has never been officially denied. If it were denied, the flight and 
continued voluntary exile of thousands of Belgian refugees would 
go far to contradict a denial, for there is no historical parallel 
in modern times for the flight of a large part of a nation before 
an invader. 

The German Government have, however, sought to justify 
their severities on the grounds of military necessity, and have 
excused them as retaliation for cases in which civilians fired 
on German troops. There may have been cases in which such 
firing occurred, but no proof has ever been given, or, to our 
knowledge, attempted to be given, of such cases, nor of the stories 
of shocking outrages perpetrated by Belgian men and women on 
German soldiers. 

The inherent improbability of the German contention is shown 
by the fact that after the first few days of the invasion every 
possible precaution had been taken by the Belgian authorities, 
by way of placards and hand-bills, to warn the civilian population 
not to intervene in hostilities. Throughout Belgium steps had 
been taken to secure the handing over of all firearms in the 
possession of civilians before the German army arrived. These 
steps were sometimes taken by the police and sometimes by the 
military authorities. 

The invaders appear to have proceeded upon the theory that 
any chance shot coming from an unexpected place was fired by 
civilians. One favourite form of this allegation was that priests 
had fired from the church tower. In many instances the soldiers 
of the allied armies used church towers and private houses as 
cover for their operations. At Aerschot, where the Belgian 
soldiers were stationed in the church tower and fired upon the 
Germans as they advanced, it was at once alleged by the Germans 
when they entered the town, and with difficulty disproved, that 
the firing had come from civilians. Thus one elementary error 
creeps at once into the German argument, for they were likely to 
confound, and did in some instances certainly confound, legitimate 
military operations with the hostile intervention of civilians. 

Troops belonging to the same army often fire by mistake upon 
eachother. That the German army was no exception to this rule 
is proved not only by many Belgian witnesses but by the most 
irrefragable kind of evidence, the admission of German soldiers 
themselves recorded in their war diaries. Thus Otto Clepp, 2nd 
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Company of the Reserve, says, under date 22nd of August : 
“3a.m. Two infantry regiments shot at each other—9 dead 
and 50 wounded—fault not yet ascertained.’ In this connection 
the diaries of Kurt Hoffmann, and a soldier of the 112th Regiment 
(diary No. 14) will repay study. In such cases the obvious 
interest of the soldier is to conceal his mistake, and a convenient 
method of doing so is to raise the cry of “ francs-tireurs.” 

Doubtless the German soldiers often believed that the civilian 
population, naturally hostile, had in fact attacked them. This 
attitude of mind may have been fostered by the German authorities 
themselves before the troops passed the frontier, and thereafter 
stories of alleged atrocities committed by Belgians upon Germans, 
such as the myth referred to in one of the diaries relating to Liége, 
were circulated amongst the troops and roused their anger. 

The diary of Barthel when still in Germany on the 10th of 
August shows that he believed that the Oberburgomaster of 
Liége had murdered a surgeon-general. The fact is that no 
violence was inflicted on the inhabitants at Liége until the 19th, 
and no one who studies these pages can have any doubt that Liége 
would immediately have been given over to murder and destruc- 
tion if any such incident had occurred. 

Letters written to their homes, which have been found on the 
bodies of dead Germans, bear witness, in a way that now sounds 
pathetic, to the kindness with which they were received by the 
civil population. Their evident surprise at this reception was 
due to the stories which had been dinned into their ears of soldiers 
with their eyes gouged out, treacherous murders, and poisoned 
food, stories which may have been encouraged by the higher 
military authorities in order to impress the mind of the troops 
as well as for the sake of justifying the measures which they took to 
terrify the civil population. If there is any truth in such stories, 
no attempt has been made to establish it. For instance, the 
Chancellor of the German Empire, in a communication made to 
the press on September 2 and printed in the Nord Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, of September 21, said as follows : “‘ Belgian 
girls gouged out the eyes of the German wounded. Officials of 
Belgian cities have invited our officers to dinner and shot and 
killed them across the table. Contrary to all international law, 
the whole civilian population of Belgium was called out, and 
after having at first shown friendliness, carried on in the rear of 
our troops terrible warfare with concealed weapons. Belgian 
women cut the throats of soldiers whom they had quartered in 
their homes while they were sleeping.” 

No evidence whatever seems to have been adduced to prove 
these tales and though there may be cases in which individual 
Belgians fired on the Germans, the statement that “the whole 
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civilian population of Belgium was called out ” is utterly opposed 
to the fact. 

An invading army may be entitled to shoot at sight a civilian 
caught redhanded, or any one who though not caught redhanded 
is proved guilty on enquiry. But this was not the practice 
followed by the German troops. They do not seem to have 
made any enquiry. They seized the civilians of the village 
indiscriminately and killed them, or such as they selected from 
among them, without the least regard to guilt or mnocence. The 
mere cry “ Civilisten haben geschossen ” was enough to hand 
over a whole village or district and even outlying places to ruthless 
slaughter. 

We gladly record the instances where the evidence shows that 
humanity had not wholly disappeared from some members of 
the German Army and that they realised that the responsible 
heads of that organisation were employing them, not in war but 
in butchery: “I am merely executing orders, and I should be 
shot if I did not execute them,” said an officer to a witness at 
Louvain. At Brussels another officer says: “I have not done 
one hundredth part of what we have been ordered to do by the 
High German military authorities.” 

As we have already observed it would be unjust to charge 
upon the German army generally acts of cruelty which, whether 
due to drunkenness or not, were done by men of brutal instincts 
and unbridled passions. Such crimes were sometimes punished 
by the officers. They were in some cases offset by acts of 
humanity and kindliness. But when an army is directed or 
permitted to kill non-combatants on a large scale, the ferocity of 
the worse natures springs into fuller life, and both lust and the 
thirst of blood become more widespread and more formidable. 
Had less licence been allowed to the soldiers, and had they not 
been set to work to slaughter civilians, there would have been 
fewer of those painful cases in which a depraved and morbid 
cruelty appears. 

Two classes of murders in particular require special mention, 
because one of them is almost new, and the other altogether 
unprecedented. The former is the seizure of peaceful citizens as 
so-called hostages to be kept as a pledge for the conduct of the 
civil population, or as a means to secure some military advantage, 
or to compel the payment of a contribution, the hostages being 
shot if the condition imposed by the arbitrary will of the invader 
is not fulfilled. Such hostage taking, with the penalty of death 
attached, has now and then happened, the most notable case 
being the shooting of the Archbishop of Paris and some of his 
clergy by the Communards of Paris in 1871, but it is opposed 
both to the rules of war and to every principle of justice and 
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humanity. The latter kind of murder is the killing’of the innocent 
inhabitants of a village because shots have been fired, or are 
alleged to have been fired, on the troops by some one in the 
village. For this practice no previous example and no justifica- 
tion has been or can be pleaded. Soldiers suppressing an insur- 
rection may have sometimes slain civilians mingled with insur- 
gents, and Napoleon’s forces in Spain are said to have now and 
then killed promiscuously when trying to clear guerillas out of a 
village. But in Belgium large bodies of men, sometimes including 
the burgomaster and the priest, were seized, marched by officers 
to a spot chosen for the purpose, and there shot in cold blood, 
without any attempt at trial or even enquiry, under the pretence 
of inflicting punishment upon the village, though these unhappy 
victims were not even charged with having themselves committed 
any wrongful act, and though, in some cases at least, the village 
authorities had done all in their power to prevent any molestation 
of the invading force. Such acts are no part of war, for innocence 
is entitled to respect even in war. They are mere murders, just 
as the drowning of the innocent passengers and crews on a 
merchant ship is murder and not an act of war. 

That these acts should have been perpetrated on the peaceful 
population of an unoffending country which was not at war with 
its invaders but merely defending its own neutrality, guaranteed 
by the invading Power, may excite amazement and even incre- 
dulity. It was with amazement and almost with incredulity 
that the Committee first read the depositions relating to such 
acts. But when the evidence regarding Liége was followed by 
that regarding Aerschot, Louvain, Andenne, Dinant, and the 
other towns and villages, the cumulative effect of such a mass of 
concurrent testimony became irresistible, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the things described had really happened. 
The question then arose how they could have happened. Not 
from mere military licence, for the discipline of the German army 
is proverbially stringent, and its obedience implicit. Not from 
any special ferocity of the troops, for whoever has travelled 
among the German peasantry knows that they are as kindly and 
good-natured as any people in Europe, and those who can recall 
the war of 1870 will remember that no charges resembling those 
proved by these depositions were then established. The excesses 
recently committed in Belgium were moreover too widespread 
and too uniform in their character to be mere sporadic outbursts 
of passion or rapacity. 

The explanation seems to be that these excesses were com- 
mitted—in some cases ordered, in others allowed—on a system 
and in pursuance of a set purpose. That purpose was to strike 
terror into the civil population and dishearten the Belgian troops, 
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so as to crush down resistance and extinguish the very spirit of 
self-defence. The pretext that civilians had fired upon the 
invading troops was used to justify not merely the shooting of 
individual francs-tireurs, but the murder of large numbers of 
innocent civilians, an act absolutely forbidden by the rules of 
civilised warfare. 

In the minds of Prussian officers War seems to have become 
a sort of sacred mission, one of the highest functions of the omni- 
potent State, which is itself as much an Army as a State. Ordinary 
morality and the ordinary sentiment of pity vanish in its presence, 
superseded by a new standard which justifies to the soldier every 
means that can conduce to success, however shocking to a natural 
sense of justice and humanity, however revolting to his own 
feelings. The Spirit of War is deified. Obedience to the State 
and its War Lord leaves no room for any other duty or feeling. 
Cruelty becomes legitimate when it promises victory. Proclaimed 
by the heads of the army, this doctrine would seem to have 
permeated the officers and affected even the private soldiers, 
leading them to justify the killing of non-combatants as an act 
of war, and so accustoming them to slaughter that even women 
and children become at last the victims. It cannot be supposed 
to be a national doctrine, for it neither springs from nor reflects 
the mind and feelings of the German people as they have hereto- 
fore been known to other nations. It is a specifically military 
doctrine, the outcome of a theory held by a ruling caste who have 
brooded and thought, written and talked and dreamed about 
War until they have fallen under its obsession and been hypnotised 
by its spirit. 

The doctrine is plainly set forth in the German Official Mono- 
graph on the usages of War on land, issued under the direction 
of the German staff. This book is pervaded throughout by the 
view that whatever military needs suggest becomes thereby 
lawful, and upon this principle, as the diaries show, the German 
officers acted. 

If this explanation be the true one, the mystery is solved, and 
that which seemed scarcely credible becomes more intelligible 
though not less pernicious. This is not the only case that history 
records in which a false theory, disguising itself as loyalty to a 
State or to a Church, has perverted the conception of Duty and 
become a source of danger to the world. 
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VI. THE MURDERERS’ DIARY 


WE shall hope to publish the conclusion of the Bryce Report in 
a subsequent number. It discusses such topics as the “killing 
of non-combatants,” the “treatment of women and children,” 
the “use of civilians as screens,” and offences against combatants 
such as the “killing of the wounded and the prisoners,” the 
‘firing on hospitals or on Red Cross ambulances or on stretcher- 
bearers,” also the abuse of the Red Cross and the White Flag. 
The Committee thus unanimously summarise their conclusions : 


It is proved — 

(i) That there were in many parts of Belgivm deliberate 
and systematically organised massacres of the civil 
population, accompanied by many isolated murders and 
other outrages. 

(ii) Thatin the conduct of the war generally innocent civilians, 
both men and women, were murdered in large numbers, 
women violated, and children murdered. 

(iii) That looting, house burning, and the wanton destruction 
of property were ordered and countenanced by the 
officers of the German Army, that elaborate provision 
had been made for systematic incendiarism at the very 
outbreak of the war, and that the burnings and de- 
struction were frequent where no military necessity 
could be alleged, being indeed part of a system of 
general terrorisation. 

(iv) That the rules and usages of war were frequently broken, 
particularly by the using of civilians, including women 
and children, as a shield for advancing forces exposed 
to fire, to a less degree by killing the wounded and 
prisoners, and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross 
and the White Flag. 

Sensible as they are of the gravity of these conclusions, the 
Committee conceive that they would be doing less than their 
duty if they failed to record them as fully established by the 
evidence. Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over many parts 
of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilised 
nations during the last three centuries. 

Our function is ended when we have stated what the evidence 
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establishes, but we may be permitted to express our belief that 
these disclosures will not have been made in vain if they touch 
and rouse the conscience of mankind, and,we venture to hope 
that as soon as the present war is over, the nations of the world 
in council will consider what means can be provided and sanctions 


devised to prevent the recurrence of such horrors as our genera- 
tion is now witnessing. 


Weare, &c., 
BRYCE ALFRED HOPKINSON 
F. Pottock H. A. L. FIisHer 
EDWARD CLARKE Haroitp Cox 


KENnELM E. Dicsy 


Not the least valuable testimony is supplied by the German 
diaries printed in Appendix B. As the Committee observe in 
their Report quoted on a previous page, German soldiers are 
encouraged to keep diaries, many of which after the death of the 
diarists passed into the possession of the Prisoners of War 
Information Bureau. 

In the Introductory Note to Appendix B we are told: “All 
the diaries and papers which appear in the Appendix in German 
and English were submitted to the Committee by the Prisoners 
of War Information Bureau. In some cases they were taken 
from German corpses; in others from German prisoners of war. 
Some of the writers had not been identified at the time when 
the documents passed into the possession of the Committee ; 
in these cases the diaries were distinguished by a number, and 
we have preserved this number for the purposes of the Appendix 
although, in some cases, the identity of the writer has since 
transpired, as will be seen by a reference to the text. The Com- 
mittee inspected the actual documents and were absolutely 
satisfied of their authenticity. . . . The extracts from the diary 
of a Saxon officer, which are printed last, were forwarded to the 
Committee by Professor Morgan. The diary from which they 
were taken is in the hands of the French Authorities andihas not 
been seen by the Committee.” 

We append selections from the official translation of these 
diaries, which give a far better idea of what war means to the 
German than any hostile testimony however convincing. The 
reader must bear in mind that when these diaries were written, 
Germans believed, and had solid grounds for believing, that 
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they were winning hands down. The outrages were not there- 
fore the fruit of embittered fury but of ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 


K. BARTHEL 

(This man worked his way up to the rank of sergeant and standard-bearer, and received 
the Iron Cross (2nd class)); “‘ This bock belongs to my father, to whom I wish it to be 
sent with the last greetings from a loving heart; Berlin O. 17 Frucht Str. 12/13. The 
2nd Company of Ist Guard Regiment on Foot is to be permitted to see it for the purpose 
of complementing the war diary of the Company.” 

10. Aug. 1914.—We had dinner at Minden in a brewery. We were everywhere 
received most courteously and looked after. We heard here of the deeds of terror 
and cruelty committed by the Belgians at Liége. A surgeon-general was quartered 
with the Oberbiirgermeister. When he sat down to eat, he was caught from behind 
by his host and his throat was cut. Some wounded were taken into an alleged hos- 
pital. When the Red Cross man returned with bandaging material the eyes of all 
of them have been put out and their hands tied behind their backs. On one of the 
prisoners were found some fingers which had been cut off an officer with rings on them. 
A transport of 300 Belgians came through Duisburg in the morning: of these 80, 
including the Oberbiirgermeister, were shot according to martial law. 

Aug. 16.—The inhabitants are very friendly towards us. ‘The communal administra- 
tion calls upon the inhabitants by placard to give water to the passing troops, so that 
we march as if in our own country on mancouvre.... 

Aug. 17.—Les Arins. The local solicitor and his family are extremely charming. 
Have given up everything. Have sold 250 bottles of wine and more and looked after 
officers and men. When I wanted a place to write I immediately got wine and cigars 
into the bargain. In the evening I received in addition 10 boiled eggs and a large 
piece of bread and butter... . 

Aug. 18.—The bells ring ; in this way the priests are said to betray our advance. 
Patrols have often noticed this. 

Aug. 19.—Héron. The people give us coffee, eggs and jelly, whatever they have 
got. They cry and embrace us. They did not want the war—yes, neither did we ; 
our decent people are therefore behaving most respectably. At 8 o’clock in the morning, 
we march through Hannech; several, and particularly one sergeant-major and the 
non-commissioned officers, do not behave themselves as they ought to. Grass and 
Schutt are acting as accomplices (Helfersdienste leisteten) of the aforesaid sergeant- 
major. We have our midday rest at Hemptinne. Here we have just had wine in 
huge quantities from a deserted chateau. The men are quite mad onit. But one told 
me that he could not stand the sight of the stuff any more. 

Oct. 2.—The Bavarians take no more prisoners. The French say if you have the 
Bavarians we might just as well have the Zouaves to help us. 

Oct. 7.—In front of Wailly. ‘‘ Then a terrible bombardment for 15 minutes exactly 
on our position ; this is reported to commanding officer, whereupon the attack which 
had been ordered is countermanded, as our people have sunk morally below zero.” 


Hussar W. Hitter 


4th Squadron. 2nd Regiment. 6th Aug. 1914.—After we had taken three houses 
we proceeded. The village Wahrheit burnt at all corners because the inhabitants had 
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fired on troops. Here one saw only burning houses and heaps of dead people and 
horses every three steps. 

7th Aug. 1914.—Friday at 8.30 came the news that English had landed in Belgium. 
We broke up immediately everything, and we went on. On the road we saw many 
people hanging. 

Fritz HoLLMANN 

Ist Squadron. 2nd Westphalian Hussar Regiment, No. 11, 9th Cavalry Division, 
7th Army Corps. (Extract from letter dated October 11th and written from near Lille) : 
The only good thing is that one need not be thirsty here. We drink five or six bottles 
of champagne a day, and as to underlinen—only silk, as if one has no more underlinen, 
one simply goes into a house and changes. Mostly of course there are no people in the 
houses, but when there are any they say: ‘‘ Monsieur, there is no more,” but for us 
there is no such thing as “ no more.” These poor people are really to be commiserated, 
but of course it is war.... You write about money. We have received no pay 
since the Ist September. When I get it, I will send you 80 marks. (Judging from what 
appears to be the envelope of a field post letter pasted into the back of this diary, the diarist’s 
relations reside at Hotel Central, Heiligenhaus, Lower Rhein, and the sender of the letter 
is Fritz Holimann. Enclosed with the Hollmann letter is another document—a letter 
addressed to parents—obviously not in the same handwriting, which contains the following 
extract): ‘We have been very hungry now we are pursuing the Belgians, and we 
soon shall be in France on the frontier but we went collecting (for food) and when we 
came to a farmer they shot at us. Then we went in and took everything away and 
stabbed them to death. When we got into a village the people shot at us out of the 
houses, so we burnt the houses, but it is impossible to describe how it looked. God 
knows what will happen to us in France.” 


STEPHAN LUTHER 

Einjahriger, 1st Mounted Battery, Field Artillery, Regiment No. 3. (No address.) 
5th Aug. (near Liége)—At midnight we captured a spy in German uniform who of 
course was shot like all the others. 

On Monday 10th.—March via Laden, and several friendly disposed villages, one of 
them bombarded in error, and after several further mistakes temporary quarters on 
the hill behind the village, which was again completely on fire. In the village below 
the saddest scenes; naturally many misunderstandings occurred because officers 
understood no French. There was terrible destruction ; in one farmhouse was a woman 
who had been completely stripped and who lay on burnt beams. There was of course 
reason for such procedure, but how savage. 

12th August 1914 (Halen).—Conditions in the village indescribable. Near Rossoux 
on the 17th wine by the cask. We live like God in France; the villa of a Belgian 
general supplies everything. 

29th August 1914. Near Libons.—Quartered in the completely deserted village 
on a poor 77-year old man. With the greatest difficulty got hold of some eggs ; other- 
wise nothing. Terrible conditions in the destroyed houses. 


MATBERN 
(4th Company of the Jager No. 11, from Marburg.) Aug. 6th crossed frontier.— 
Inhabitants on border very good to us and give us many things. There is no difference 
noticeable, 
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Aug. 12th.—The (French) aviator recently fired upon was again fired on by dragoons 
of guards and had to come down. He had previously thrown down a letter to the 
mayor of Bastogne asking him for help and that he should meet him at an appointed 
place. This mayor was shot. 

Aug. 23, Sunday (between Birnal and Dinant, village of Disonge).—At 11 o’clock 
the order comes to advance after the artillery has thoroughly prepared the ground 
ahead. The Pioneers and Infantry Regiment 178 were marching in front of us. Near 
a small village the latter were fired on by the inhabitants. About 220 inhabitants were 
shot and the village was burnt—artillery is continuously shooting—the village lies in 
a large ravine. Just now, 6 o'clock in the afternoon, the crossing of the Maas begins 
near Dinant. . . . All villages, chateaux, and houses are burnt down during this night. 
It was a beautiful sight to see the fires all round us in the distance. 

Aug. 24th.—In every village one finds only heaps of ruins and many dead. 

Aug. 26th.—In the afternoon at 4.30 we crossed the French frontier amidst great 
cheering. . . . Now come the good hours. Eggs, wine, and especially champagne we 
fairly bathed in. We have never had such a time after four days of starvation. 

Aug. 27th.—This night we lived gorgeously and had a fine time. We had cham- 
pagne, cream, poultry, and wine. 


Dr. Wotreanc MULLER 

Government Assessor. Lieutenant, Volunteer Automobile Corps, attached to 
9th Cavalry Division, Breslau XVIII., Ahornallee 8a.—On the 20th August requisitioned 
20 bottles of red wine from the farm of Mr. Auguste. 

On the 25th further via Somain-Lourche to Douchy, where I was first shot at 
together with the staff, and then, by myself, by francs-tireurs. Peculiar singing sound 
of the flying bullets. Execution of nine inhabitants at Douchy. The lives of 12 
others I saved by pleading for them. 


ScHILLING 


Lance-corporal (Reservist), 1st Squadron Brunswick Hussar Regiment, No. 17: 
Sunday 9th Aug.—Crossed the Belgian frontier. The inhabitants are very hostile. 
In the afternoon at 4 o'clock in Louveigne, which has been completely burnt out and 
all inhabitants dead... . 

On the 10th Aug.—Belgium has surrendered, otherwise everything quiet. 


JOH. VAN DER ScHooT 


Reservist of the 10th Company, 39th Reserve Infantry Regiment, 7th Reserve 
Army Corps; 16 Aug. Liége. The villages we passed through had been destroyed. 
.. + In the night of the 17th to the 18th at Liége, 40 railway pioneers and 2 officers 
were killed, the houses were destroyed, otherwise the people are quiet, but only from 
fear. Aug. 19.—In the morning at Utterich: Wynken, 10 o’clock, marched out ; 
quartered University. Afternoon, “ gefickt”’ * and boozed through the streets of 
Liége, lie on straw, enough booze, little food, or we must steal. 

Aug. 20th.—March out as escort for prisoners to Cologne (?), 11 o’clock at Cologne, 
depart at 12.15. Inthe night the inhabitants of Liége became mutinous. Forty persons 
were shot and 15 houses demolished, 10 soldiers shot. The sights here make you cry. 


* A coarse expression better left untranslated. 
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Aug. 21st.—Everything quiet during the day ; in the night the soldiers were again 
fired on, we then demolished again several houses. 

On the 23rd August everything quiet. The inhabitants have so far given in, 
Seventy students were shot, 200 kept prisoners. Inhabitants returning to Liége. 

Aug. 24th.—At noon with 36 men on sentry duty. Sentry duty is Al, no post 
allocated to me. Our occupation, apart from bathing, is eating and drinking. We 
live like God in Belgium. 

W. ScHWEIGNER 

Sharpshooter of the Reserve, 3rd Company, Guard Rifle Battalion: Sunday, 
23rd Aug.—Depart 4.30 in the morning through large (coal-mining) towns ; friendly 
people, did us very well. 

24th Aug.—In Estirmes great booty, wine and so on. 

29th Aug.—(Between St. Quentin and Ham) 5 o’clock; beat the enemy and took 
several villages, Many prisoners and dead on the side of the French ; plundered. 


HERMANN BERNHARD STEINBACH 

Jager, 3rd Company, 25th Regiment, 27th Army Corps, 53rd Division: Oct. 25th 
(whilst waiting for ambulance near Zonnebeke).—I went to the window and suddenly 
saw Frenchmen in front of me. I said to my comrades “ We are captured.” Quite 
right, a little while after we were captured. The Frenchmen are not, as has been 
stated, evil people, on the contrary very good ones. They have treated us perfectly. 
At 11 o’clock a shell from our artillery struck our house, but without doing any damage 
except a big hole in the house We carried the wounded into the cellar. Great 
consternation. 

JAGER TENSETAN 

On the 15th August, from the village of Thynes, a priest is taken along because 
he rang the storm bell when we passed. In the next village a verger was also taken 
along. 

23rd Aug. 1914.—We come through the large town of Zur-sell. The inhabitants 
stand in the streets and give us whatever they have got. 

30th Aug. 1914.—The morning: marching off, destination unknown. We come 
through the garrison town of Noyon. We are shot at from the houses and a main 
bridge is blown up shortly before we came to it. We receive fire out of all the houses 
which lie in front of us. Immediately all the houses are entered and everything is 
turned topsy turvy. We came by accident into a hotel and everything that any of 
us could use was taken along, a steel watch falls into my hands. A baker shop is 
stormed and all shops are cleaned out. To-day we have a good day through this, 
as we eat what we like—biscuits, figs, chocolates, preserves, marmalade. ... An 
English officer and four men were shot because he wanted to blow up a bridge, other- 
wise everything quiet. 

Ist Sept. 1914.—Soissons. Everything usable is taken along. Wine is literally 
treated like water. 

3rd Sept. 1914.—At 3 o’clock we pass the village of Varennes, where we are received 
with heavy fire, and the battalion has four dead and some wounded. Corpses are 


lying about everywhere in the street. 
6th Sept. 1914.—The village is set on fire because the civilians have also shot, 
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Book belonging to WESTPHAL 

No Christian name. Address: Minhaus District, Oldenburg, Holstein: About 
7th or Sth Aug. (probably just over the Belgian frontier).—I had supper in a butcher's 
shop ; fried brains. The people are extremely nice and obliging ; cigarettes and tobacco 
are very cheap here. It was very jolly this evening in our stable. Some are drinking 
champagne because a bottle does not cost much. 

10 Aug. (near Bastogne).—A ganger on the railway shot at our cyclists, but without 
effect. He was killed by a sergeant-major. In addition, a civilian was also shot down 
who attacked patrol. He was burnt with his property. The roads were constantly 
blocked by enormous felled trees. The inhabitants had to remove these under threats 
of revolvers. In the deep cellars of the convent the smart riflemen found a lot of wine. 
Unfortunately, the captain objected. 

14th Aug., Braibant.—What did not come of its own accord was plundered—fowls, 
eggs, milk, pigeons, calves. Many jolly happenings during the plundering. 

19th Aug.—In the evening we had nothing to do and lived like ‘‘ Landsknechte.”’ 
One section cooked and roasted, others smoked and played cards. The time passed 
very pleasantly. 

20th Aug.—The cavalry and the Marburg Jagers ravaged terribly in the surrounding 
villages. 

25th Aug., Beailmont (?).—The inhabitants had cleared out. Some regiments of 
infantry marauded frightfully. 

26th Aug., Wednesday.—In the village a dairy establishment was plundered. 
Several hundreds of cheeses were requisitioned. 

3rd Sept., Thursday.—Crossed the Marne. A fine town, remained for the night. 
We broke open a dwelling-house ; (the name of a soldier illegible) and I captured food 
of all descriptions and other things. Much champagne also was captured. 


WETZEL 

Bombardier, 2nd Mounted Battery, Ist Kurhessian Field Artillery, Regiment 
No. 11: Aug. 8th. First fight and set fire to several villages. 

Aug. 9th.—Returned to old quarters; there we searched all the houses and shot 
the mayor (this is in France), and shot one man down from the chimney pot, and then 
we again set fire to the village. 

On the 18th August Letalle (?) captured 10 men with three priests because they 
have shot down from the church tower. They were brought into the village of Ste. 
Marie. 

Oct. 5th.—We were in quarters in the evening at Willekamm. Lieut. Radfels was 
quartered in the mayor’s house and there had two prisoners (tied together) on a short 
whip, and in case anything happened they were to be killed. 

(In neighbourhood of Lille) on the 11th of October.—We had no fight, but we caught 
about 20 men and shot them. 


No. 3 
Corporal of the Reserve KAsz, Second Regiment of Uhlans. Gardelegen, Altmark. 
Entry, 17th August: ‘‘ We belong to the 7th Corps, 14th Infantry Division, ‘ Lieut., 
General v. Flech’s Corps, Commander v. Biilow.’”’ On the 8th Aug. at 10. Crossed 
Belgian frontier then rested 1 km. from Salem, where a country seat was completely 
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robbed of its wine, so that we got into a good humour. Here we lay about four hours 
near the place Montrier, where we cleared out an ammunition factory. 

9th Aug.—Departed in a southerly direction towards Renny. Here the 2nd squadron 
had ravaged fearfully as they had been shot at out of all the houses. Many houses 
burnt down. 

llth Aug. (Liége).—We lay in the barracks and did not know what we should do 
for sheer high spirits. Some played the mouth organ—others drummed on cooking 
pots, others sang and whistled, and in addition we had a continuous supply of wine 
and champagne. 

19th Aug.—Could not find regiment and remained with ammunition column. Then 
when we halted, plundered a villa; had much wine. 

22nd Aug.—Bivouac near Anderleus. Ravaged terribly; fed magnificently. 

26th Aug.—6 p.m., we went into bivouac. As invariably, the surrounding houses 
were immediately plundered. We found four rabbits, roasted them, dined splendidly ; 
plates, cups, knives and forks, glasses, &c Drank 11 bottles of champagne, four 
bottles of wine, and six bottles liqueur. 

27th Aug.—6.30 p.m. marched out. Every one still well loaded with wine and 
champagne bottles. 

28th Aug.—Arrived in St. Quentin, had to bivouac in the market place. Emptied 
the houses; carried the beds on to the square and slept on them. Drank coffee like 
noblemen.* 

No. 14 

(No name ; no address.) 

9th Aug. (near Miihlhausen), At 2 o'clock (a.m.) we are again fired on from the 
village ; we get our rifles ready, but do not shoot, as it is reported that they are troops 
of the 114th Regiment who take us for Frenchmen. By blowing German bugle signals 
and singing the “‘ Wacht am Rhein ” we finally put some sense into these fellows, and 
they stop shooting. 

10th Aug.—Now we moved off to Miihlhausen. There is a great reception by the 
inhabitants, who receive their old 112th Regiment with cheers. Hardly, however, 
have we been in the barracks an hour when violent rifle and machine gun fire comes 
from all corners of the town. We fall in and one company of the regiment is detached 
to search the town, but after about half an hour the noise decreases and we fall out 
again. The Infantry which searched the town found houses in which there were still 
40 to 50 Frenchmen, chiefly with the priests. The soldiers (French) said that they 
had not been informed when their own people left. The next morning we get the order 
that civilians with whom Frenchmen are found in hiding are to be shot immediately. 
That was probably the best means to bring the partly still very Francophile inhabitants 
to their senses, because, as we now heard, when the French marched in they were 
greeted with cheers of “ Vive la France ” and bouquets of flowers were thrown to their 
officers. No wonder they fancied themselves as masters. 

20th Aug.—Saarburg suddenly seems to come to life again. Out of all windows 
and attic openings Frenchmen who have remained behind fire on the Bavarians who 
are passing through. As the searching of the houses had involved unnecessary danger, 
we vacate the town, and the battery just referred to wheels round and fires round after 
round into the houses; always the best means to clear the houses because generally 
there are none left after that. 
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No. 19 

(The writer of the diary was in the 1st Battalion of the 1st Regiment of the Guards. 
The German Army List for June 1914 gives the names of five of six officers referred to in 
a note under Aug. 24th as belonging to the Guards, viz. Lt. von Oppen, Graf. Eulenberg, 
Capt. von Roeder, 1st Lt. Engelbrecht, 1st Lt. von Bock und Pollack, Lt. Graf Hardenberg. 

(No name. No address. A blue book interleaved with blotting paper.) 

24th Aug. 1914.—In front of village of Ermeton we took about a thousand prisoners. 
At least 500 were shot. The village was burnt because the inhabitants also had shot, 
Two civilians were shot at once. While searching a house for beds we had an excep- 
tionally good feed—bread, wine, butter, jelly, preserved fruits, and many other things, 
were our booty . . . we washed ourselves from the blood, cleaned the bayonets. . . 
In the evening we got into our quarters—the best up to now—plenty of clean linen— 
preserved things, wine, salted meat and cigars. 

5th Sept. 1914.—Received news that Denmark had declared war on Germany 
Englishmen are already on the Danish frontier. 


No. 21 
Franz MoKEr (?) 

(No description.) 

(As a guide to locality the writer says he passes through Waterloo on the 21st August.) 

19th Aug. 1914, Wednesday.—About midday we arrived in a village which had been 
terribly ravaged. Houses burnt; everything broken to pieces; bellowing animals 
which were wandering about the streets, and inhabitants who had been shot. A 
company of the Infantry Regiment No. 75, who had encamped not far from the village 
the previous night was attacked by the inhabitants and carried through a massacre. 
69 brave soldiers were killed or wounded As a punishment the village in question 
was completely wiped out. 

20th Aug.—We passed again through villages where the inhabitants had been 
shooting, and the usual punishment had been inflicted. 


No. 27 

(Name and address of writer not apparent.) 

Monday, 19th Oct. 1914.—A short distance from our position I hear the following 
has been announced by the regiment. Holland has declared war on the English, Italy 
on the French, and America on the Japanese. Whether this is confirmed nobody knows, 
but anyhow there was great cheering. 

Tuesday, 20th Oct 1914.—In the morning I heard that the houses next door were 
empty, (occupiers) partly emigrated, partly shot, in which (houses) therefore Sergeant- 
Major Nuss and his comrades acted as the masters of the house and took several things 
along with them, especially eatables and bicycles as it had been a cycle shop. . . 
In the fields, in the gardens and in the houses there were 60 dead francs-tireurs who had 
shot at our Jagers. On the right-hand side there was a grave of six Jagers, one non- 
commissioned officer, and five men. On a post a cap and frog indicated this, several 
others of this picket of Jaégers on cycles were wounded. They are said to have been 
shot at from the roofs with machine guns. By accidentZa_12-year[old/girl was also 
shot, otherwise priests and other people. Franc-tireur rifles which had been rendered 
useless were lying about. A mill in flames which had been going round as our troops 
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moved. The proprietor had fled. Several other houses were also still burning—rest 
were fired towards evening. 

21st Oct. 1914.—The farm building to the left was empty. Several cheeky comrades 
went into it and plundered what there was—fruit, milk, corned beef; caught hares, 
fowls, ducks, and speared them with their bayonets and held them over an open fire 
until the colonel forbade it. 

On Friday, 23rd Oct. 1914, early, written in the trenches.—About 4 in the morning 
the Red Crosss company came along, which in spite of calling out and whistling were 
fired on again and again by our own troops. 


No. 29 


(The writer is evidently a lieutenant in command of a platoon. Name and address 
unknown.) 


23rd Oct. 1914.—Some aviators flew over us and several infantry bullets whistled 
over our heads. It was assumed that they came from francs-tireurs. A house was 
burnt down and some people locked up. In advancing I saw a terrible picture. In 
the meadow lay a man and his wife dead—clearly the parents of a child of about five 
years wandering about wounded. I would have liked to have taken the poor youngster 
into safety but duty called me to lead my men on. The child cried pitiably. All 
houses round about us were burning—probably also the home of the child. 


No. 32 


Apparently the diary of a very highly educated man, written on leaves of a commercial 
order book. No name or address of writer. Evidently some pages missing at the end. 

13th Sept. 1914, Dolhain (close to frontier).—The inhabitants are, to our surprise, 
courteous, some even friendly. 

14th Sept. 1914.—Wake up in Tirlemont on the way to Louvain. Many houses 
destroyed. In Louvain, what a sad scene! all the houses surrounding the railway 
station completely destroyed—only some foundation walls still standing. In the 
station square captured guns. At the end of the main street the town hall, which has 
been completely preserved with all its beautiful turrets; a sharp contrast. 180 in- 
habitants are stated to have been shot after they had dug their own graves. 

On the 16th Sept. 1914, just behind Mons.—Here also again, innumerable houses 
have been destroyed, and the population looks bitter and scowling. 


No. 33 


(No name of writer ; addressed to brother-in-law) :—“ You wrote about the Belgians. 
They have themselves to thank that their country has been laid waste in this way. I 
have seen all the large towns list Visé and the villages behind it in flames. In Tongres 
we were in the evening, when it was dark, also attacked by the inhabitants. There 
was a tremendous exchange of fire, because we were fired on from four sides. Fortu- 
nately only one man wasinjured. He died the following day. Wehadshot two women, 
and the men were shot the following day.” 
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TRANSLATION FORWARDED BY ProressOR MorGaNn OF ExTRacTs FROM A DIARY IN 
THE POSSESSION OF THE FRENCH MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


Extracts from the field notebook of an officer in the 178th Regiment, XIIth (Saxon) 
Corps :— 

‘‘ August 17th.—In the afternoon I had a look at the little chateau belonging to 
one of the King’s secretaries (not at home). Our men had behaved like regular vandals, 
They had looted the cellar first, and then they had turned their attention to the bed- 
rooms and thrown things about all over the place. They had even made fruitless 
efforts to smash the safe open. Everything was topsy-turvy—magnificent furniture, 
silk, and even china. That’s what happens when the men are allowed to requisition 
for themselves. I am sure they must have taken away a heap of useless stuff simply 
for the pleasure of looting.” 

“ August 23rd.—. . . Our men came back and said that at the point where the 
valley joined the Meuse we could not get on any further as the villagers were shooting 
at us from every house. We shot the whole lot—16 of them They were drawn up 
in three ranks ; the same shot did for three at a time. 

“Two 6-inch howitzers succeeded in getting into position, and in 20 shots reduced 
the village of Bouvines to ruins. The 8th Company then entered the village. We 
took up a position in a house overlooking the Meuse. At the door I stepped over the 
body of the owner. The men had already shown their brutal instincts ; everything 
was upside down. 

“It is probable that the high ground opposite was only weakly held, as we didn’t 
see a Single Frenchman. 

“ The sight of the bodies of all the inhabitants who had been shot was indescribable, 
Every house in the whole village was destroyed. We dragged the villagers one after 
another out of the most unlikely corners. The men were shot as well as the women 
and children who were in the convent, since shots had been fired from the convent 
windows ; and we burnt it afterwards. 

“The inhabitants might have escaped the penalty by handing over the guilty and 
paying 15,000 francs. 

“* The losses in our regiment (30 killed and many wounded) were caused chiefly by 
villagers who shot at us from the houses. The men were absolutely mad at this sneak- 
ing way of fighting. They wanted to burn everything, and they succeeded, too, in 
setting light to several houses. In the afternoon our artillery fairly sprinkled the 
principal buildings in the place, the whole length of the village, with incendiary shells 
It was a marvellous sight, the high ground from Dinant to Leppe (?), overlooking the 
Meuse, all in flames. Every building was burning. The reflection of the fire made 
the waters of the Meuse run red as blood. It was almost as light as day, and helped 
our sappers to build a bridge.” 

“‘ August 26th.—We marched to Nismes. After passing Merlemont we came to 
Villers-en-Fagne. The inhabitants had warned the French of the arrival of our troops 
by a signal from the church tower. The enemy’s guns opened on us and killed and 
wounded quite a few. So in the evening we set fire to the village ; the priest and some 
of the inhabitants were shot. 

“We passed through Pettigny and Couvin. Couvin had been partially looted. 
VOL. LXV 40 
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We reached Bruly and crossed the Belgian frontier. The villages all round were on 
fire. We billeted at Gue d’Ossus, the first French village that was burnt. 

“The inhabitants fired on our men again. The division took drastic steps to stop 
the villages being burnt and the inhabitants being shot. The pretty little village of 
Gue d’Ossus, however, was apparently set on fire without cause. A cyclist fell off his 
machine and his rifle went off. He immediately said he had been shot at. All the 
inhabitants were burnt in the houses, I hope there will be no more such horrors. 

“* At Leppe apparently 200 men were shot. There must have been some innocent 
men among them. In future we shall have to hold an enquiry as to their guilt instead 
of shooting them. 

“In the evening we marched to Maubert-Fontaine. Just as we were having our 
meal the alarm was sounded—every one is very jumpy. 

“September 3rd.—Still at Rethel, on guard over prisoners. . . . The houses are 
charming inside. The middle class in France has magnificent furniture. We found 
stylish pieces everywhere and beautiful silk, but in what astate!...GoodGod!..., 
Every bit of furniture broken, mirrors smashed. The Vandals themselves could not 
have done more damage. This place is a disgrace to our army. The inhabitants who 
fled could not have expected, of course, that all their goods would have been left intact 
after so many troops had passed. But the column commanders are responsible for 
the greater part of the damage, as they could have prevented the looting and destruc- 
tion. The damage amounts to millions of marks ; even the safes have been attacked. 

“In a solicitor’s house in which, as luck would have it, all was in excellent taste, 
including a collection of old lace and Eastern works of art, everything was smashed 
to bits. 

“T could not resist taking a little memento myself here and there .. One house 
was particularly elegant, everything in the best taste. The hall was of light oak; I 
found a splendid aquascutum under the staircase and a camera for Felix.” 
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Vil. THE RESTORATION OF THE BOARD 
OF ADMIRALTY 


Tue departure of Mr. Churchill from the Admiralty was never 
anything but a question of time ; and the period of time depended 
upon how much people would stand. That perilousinterval has been 
considerably extended by the operation of two factors. One was 
inaction on the part ofthe Sea Lord of the Board of Admiralty : the 
other was the delusion entertained by large numbers of respectable 
persons, that Mr. Churchill was a “‘ great administrator.’’ The only 
evidence hitherto produced in support of that fantastic notion, is 
the assertion that Mr. Churchill, having mobilised the Fleet for the 
naval assembly in July last, with statesmanlike foresight kept it in 
commission at the termination of the manceuvres, in readiness for 
war. Orders were issued by the Admiralty to demobilise the Fleet 
during the week before war was declared ; and the Reserve men 
were either at home or on their way home, on the Sunday before 
August 4. That the Fleet was again mobilised at the instance of 
the First Lord, without, it is said, the concurrence of the rest of the 
Cabinet, would, if strictly true, be an instance of prompt action 
to be set to Mr. Churchill’s credit. But it has yet to be known 
what was the part played by the First Sea Lord, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, in that affair. The truth probably is that the Prince 
insisted upon mobilisation ; as it was undoubtedly the duty of 
the First Sea Lord to insist ; and it is only fair to assume that 
the Prince did his duty. It is part of the absurd anomaly of the 
existing constitution of the Board of Admiralty, that it enables 
the party politician, when the Admiralty takes determined action, 
to declare that the credit belongs solely to the civilian First Lord ; 
and when misfortune occurs, the same party politician unctuously 
asserts that the First Lord could have had nothing to do with it, 
and that it was wholly the fault of the sailors. 

A good deal of quite unnecessary feeling has been aroused 
by what has been inaccurately represented as an attack on the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, The position may be very simply 
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stated. It is the position which has been consistently maintained 
by the National Review. Acivilian Minister exercising autocratic 
control over the Royal Navy is either a danger to the State or he 
isnot. The contention which has been put forward in this Review 
is that any Minister, being a civilian and a politician, who exercises 
autocratic authority over a fighting service, must necessarily be a 
danger tothe State. The danger may or may not have been accentu- 
ated in the case of Mr.Churchill. The First Sea Lord, Lord Fisher, 
apparently considered it sufficiently acute to justify his resigna- 
tion. It is not a question of theory ; it is a question of fact. Mr. 
Churchill was either personally responsible for the orders given to 
the Commodore in command of the cruiser squadron, of which the 
Aboukir, Cressy and Hogue were lost, or he was not. Mr. Churchill 
was either personally responsible for the dispositions which 
resulted in the sinking of the Good Hope and the Monmouth, or he 
was not. So in the case of the Formidable. So in the case of the 
Antwerp disaster. 

It has been affirmed, and it has not been denied, that Mr. 
Churchill considered that the forcing of the Dardanelles could be 
accomplished by the Navy alone, and that he represented to the 
Cabinet that the Sea Lords supported that view. The attack was 
made. It continued at intervals for two months, with the result 
we know. Three battleships were lost ; the enemy were given 
two months in which to prepare their defences on land and to 
concentrate artillery and troops; and at the end of the two 
months the land forces, which should have been present at the 
beginning, joined the Navy. In the meantime the Navy, French 
and British, had done all that gallant officers and men could do 
to achieve the impossible ; had endured great hardship, suffered 
heavy loss, and fired an incalculable amount of ammunition at 
the forts. These have been wholly or partly destroyed, but a 
more wasteful and expensive method of destroying them could 
not have been conceived. 

What facts soever may be elicited by the enquiry into the loss 
of the Lusitania, it remains true that the failure of the Admiralty, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the case, to provide an escort for 
that vessel has shaken the public confidence; nor did; Mr. 
Churchill’s arrogant remarks on the subject help to restore it. 
There is no sufficient force, he said to protect merchant and 
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passenger ships. A study of the successive shipbuilding pro- 
grammes of the present Government will reveal the chief reason 
why there is a deficiency in the destroyer force. Another reason 
is that a number of light craft have been diverted to the Dar- 
danelles. During the fortnight before the sinking of the Lusitania, 
German submarines were actively engaged in piratical destruction 
in the North Sea, off the Scillies, off the South coast of Ireland. 
From April 15 to May 7, there were sunk! by; German submarines 
or torpedo-boats, seven steamships (two of them liners of con- 
siderable size), one sailing-ship, and no less than twenty-seven 
fishing-boats. Then came the sinking of the Lusitania. In these 
circumstances, it is absurd to boast that the British Navy com- 
mands the seas. It does not. All that can be done by naval 
officers afloat is done, and admirably done. It is not their fault 
that, as the First Lord has stated, the material at their command 
is insufficient for the purposes required. But it is a remarkable 
confession to be made by the First Lord, that there was no 
protection available for a vessel which has been subsidised by the 
Admiralty at the rate of £75,000 a year, and which, although it 
had not been taken up, was a ship of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

In any event, Mr. Churchill exercised his office under the 
fatal Order in Council of 1869, which, passed by Mr. 
Gladstone for the express purpose of enabling his hench- 
man Mr. Childers to reduce the Navy in the teeth of the 
Naval Lords, gives the First Lord absolute power on the 
Board, and deprives the Sea Lords of responsibility to King 
and Parliament. What was actually the part taken by Mr. 
Churchill in the series of disastrous blunders already enumerated, 
is presumably known to the Prime Minister and to the Cabinet. 
All exact knowledge is carefully concealed from the public by 
the ingenious and disgraceful device of abolishing courts-martial. 
The Government, therefore, share the responsibility of the First 
Lord. It is said that Mr. Asquith entertains so high an admira- 
tion of Mr. Churchill’s qualities that he keeps, and intends to 
keep, Mr. Churchill in office, if not at the Admiralty, then else- 
where. That is the position. It is merely again a question 
as to how much of that sort of thing the country will stand. 

The National Review has steadily maintained, in the face of 
some obloquy, that the most instant and peremptory need of 
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the war is to take from the politicians the control of the Royal 
Navy and to restore the ancient rights and powers of the Board 
of Admiralty. And for this reason. All ultimately depends 
upon the Navy. The Navy is the greatest power in the world 
for the maintenance of peace. The Navy is the greatest power 
in the world for making and ending war. But it can be rightly 
exercised on one condition alone: that it is administered by 
sailors. The original patent constituting the Board was carefully 
designed to entrust naval administration to naval officers while 
entrusting the direction of policy to the Government. To these 
ends, the office of Lord High Admiral, who is the King, was 
placed in commission, being confided to a Board composed of 
Lords Commissioners, having a corporate authority and a cor- 
porate responsibility to King and Parliament. The actual com- 
position of the Board has varied ; but its principle is that the Naval 
Lords should be in the majority. Should the Naval Lords differ 
from the civilians, the appeal lay to the Cabinet. There have 
been instances in which the Cabinet supported the Naval Lords 
against the civilians. The effect of the system was that the 
Navy was administered by sailors; no important changes in 
the Navy could be made without the concurrence of the Sea 
Lords; and their responsibility to King and Parliament was 
direct. Such was the system under which England was victorious 
in the old wars. Such was the system under which the Navy 
was maintained in time of peace at a strength sufficient to main- 
tain peace. Such was the system destroyed by the late William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

In 1868, Mr. Gladstone determined to reduce the Navy. 
Knowing that he could not obtain the consent of the Naval Lords 
to what they believed to be dangerous to the security of the 
country, Mr. Gladstone passed the fatal Order in Council of 
1869, under which, in absolute infraction of the constitutional 
rule, it was ordained that the First Lord was ‘to be responsible 
to Your Majesty and to Parliament for all the business of the 
Admiralty.” The Naval Lords were thus no longer responsible 
to King and Parliament, and the First Lord was made virtually 
autocratic. Mr. Childers, who was then First Lord, promptly 
availed himself of the Order in Council and reduced the Navy 
under Mr. Gladstone’s instructions. Then began that disastrous 
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and ignoble series of alternations between reduction and increase 
of the Navy ; which was now reduced to suit the politicians, and 
then, the public having become justly alarmed, was again re- 
stored lest votes be forfeited. The politicians claimed the credit 
of having reduced the Navy or of having increased it, according 
to the popular sentiment of the moment ; the Sea Lords, deprived of 
responsibility, had, and have, no method of securing the safety of 
the country except by resigning their posts, and thereby sacrificing 
their careers. On several occasions the threat has been enough. 
The only Naval Lord whose resignation has taken effect is Lord 
Charles Beresford, who, lacking the support of his naval colleagues 
on the Board, resigned in 1888, carried his great shipbuilding 
programme, and has never since been employed at the Admiralty. 

But the Order in Council of 1869, which has been approved by 
subsequent Orders, gave the legal, though not the constitutional, 
supremacy over the Board, to the civilian First Lord. That power 
was not, in respect of administration, seriously abused until Mr. 
McKenna became First Lord. The vagaries of naval policy which 
occurred during his term of office are without parallel in the history 
of the British Navy; and had it not been for the efforts of Lord 
Charles Beresford and others, there would have been hardly 
any Navy left; so that Mr. McKenna’s political adherents have 
since been compelled desperately to declare that he was the maker 
of the modern Navy. It was, however,reserved for Mr. Churchill 
actually to conduct warlike operations: with the result we know. 

These two First Lords present extreme cases ; but there never 
has been a civilian First Lord, and there never will be a civilian 
First Lord, to whom it is safe to entrust the powers which properly 
belong to sailors alone. Nor, it should be observed, is it right to 
permit any one member of the Board, whether civilian or sailor, to 
exercise a supreme control. High-minded gentleman as he may 
be, he is subject to a political pressure which it is not in human 
nature successfully to resist. Like a defaulting cashier, he is 
tempted to gamble with the public property, in the hope that he 
may be able to replace it before the catastrophe arrives. In the 
case of the Navy, the catastrophe arrived on 4th August, 1914; 
and the Admiralty have been making up arrears ever since. 

Now if the British Empire is to continue to exist, this state of 
affairs must be ended once for all and at once. The3Board of 
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Admiralty must be restored. The country cannot and dare not 
any longer risk the keeping of the Navy, and with it the whole 
security of the Empire to one who ventures 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 


This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth... 


The way and means to restoration are not difficult. The 
difficulty is to find a statesman with a sense of duty and the courage 
to fulfil it. But Mr. Gladstone’s evil legacy must be abolished. 
All that is necessary is to cancel the whole of the noxious Orders in 
Council furtively introduced by political cunning for the sole 
purpose of establishing political control over the Navy. The 
constitution of the Board would then revert to its original purity. 
At the same time, the constitution should be so fortified that 
similar invasions are prevented in the future. For the political 
nature does not alter ; and if peace ever returns to this distracted 
land, the politicians will return to their habits, like the dog in the 
Bible. 

The Board of Admiralty must be restored to its corporate 
and collective authority with direct responsibility to King and 
Parliament. The First Lord must be defined as primus inter 
pares. Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour, whose authority 
will hardly be questioned, writes as follows on the subject : “‘ For 
very many years the Navy has been ruled by the Board of 
Admiralty, appointed by Patent to execute the office of Lord 
High Admiral (The King), and being responsible to the Crown 
and country. The members varied slightly from time to time, 
but in 1869 consisted of two civilians and four naval officers, 
the First Lord, a civilian, being primus inter pares ; so that, if 
the naval men agreed, they, being in the majority, ruled the 
Navy, and the Board could only be overruled by the Cabinet. 
My statement that the First Lord was only primus inter pares 
was questioned by one who quoted the evidence of the Duke 
of Somerset and Sir James Graham before a Committee that 
when First Lords of the Admiralty they considered themselves 
supreme ; and in a certain sense they were, but there is no 
doubt no important naval change could be made contrary to 
the wishes of the naval members of the Board. I have had 
conversations with old officers who were members of the Board 
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of Admiralty previous to 1869, amongst whom I may mention 
the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Alexander Milne, and two 
out of the only three officers now alive who were members of it, 
and they are all unanimous on this point. Cases have occurred 
when, the First Lord not giving in to the naval men on the Board 
on a vital point, the Cabinet was appealed to, and the naval 
men supported.” 

The public, misled by the frantic nonsense perpetually poured 
forth by party sycophants in the Press, have but little knowledge 
of the extent to which a civilian First Lord may abuse powers 
with which he should never have been entrusted. He can make 
or break naval officers with a word. He can pack the Board of 
Admiralty with officers who know that protest will result in 
their dismissal. He can interfere with discipline, and undermine 
the authority of officers. He can order the Fleet to help in the 
execution of party and political intrigues. He can boast of 
the battleships he has added to the Navy, and at the same time 
secretly reduce the personnel. He can dismiss the First Sea 
Lord, who, under existing conditions, is responsible for prepara- 
tion for war and operations of war, at a week’s notice. He can, 
in fact, become a danger to the State. 

Such is the system under which this country expects to 
achieve success in war against the most powerful foe armed with the 
most highly organised naval and military forces known to history. 

In the meantime, matters concerning routine administration, 
with which a civilian First Lord might appropriately concern 
himself, are neglected. The matters of pay and pension, for 
instance, in which the honour of the country is deeply concerned, 
was ignored during the first months of the war, after having been 
studiously neglected during many years of peace ; and it was not 
until November last that a revised scale of pensions and allow- 
ances, up to but not including warrant rank, was issued. Then, 
the amounts being unsatisfactory, a Select Committee was 
appointed to revise them. Its report was published on 2nd 
February last. The amounts therein prescribed in a revised scale 
were paid as from Ist March, with one most important omission : 
the pensions to the disabled. Up to the time of writing, the 
disabled seamen and soldiers have been paid various arbitrary 
amounts, sometimes falling as low as 11s. 6d. for a sailor who has 
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lost a limb, and who has a wife and family, never rising above 
17s. 6d. for a private. The Home Secretary, on May 18, an- 
nounced that the revised scale would now be paid, with arrears as 
from 1st March; but as the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, speaking on the same afternoon, said that the revised 
scale was still being considered by the Board, the situation appears 
to be unchanged. As for the pay and pension of officers, and 
pensions for officers’ widows, these are still being considered by 
the Select Committee. In the meantime, hundreds of officers, 
both naval and military, are reduced to poverty; hundreds of 
officers’ widows are not far from starvation, and see no prospect 
of being able to educate their children. Such is the treatment 
the Government award to those who have given all they have to 
the service of the country ; such are some of the results of that 
brilliant civilian administration whose eulogies the party hack is 
never weary of manufacturing. Imposture upon a great scale is 
very well in its way, no doubt; but the country happens (inci- 
dentally) to be at war; and thousands are suffering and dying, 
unknown and unregarded save for the ministrations of private 
persons. No doubt the official (or the body of officials) re- 
sponsible for withholding the full payment of disability pensions, is 
estimable, respectable and conscientious ; but he (or they) should 
be hanged, nevertheless. No doubt a cruel remedy: but war 
is cruel ; and so are official injustice and incompetence. 

The public, at least, are determined that there shall be an end 
to the old, notorious national dishonour of the national treatment 
of sailors and soldiers. The end must be made now, because 
the wounded and maimed are being brought home every day, 
and every day wives become widows. By virtue of the grant of 
separation allowances, the insufficiency of the pay has been made 
good, in so far as the men of both services are concerned. The 
pensions are a more difficult matter. At present, the Select 
Committee are relying upon private beneficence to supplement 
the State grant in exceptional cases. Thatisa mistake. Ifa flat 
rate of pension is given, a large sum must be set aside by the 
Government for the purpose of supplementing pensions at the 
discretion of the new Pensions Board, which is to be created when 
Parliament can find time to spare from discussing the merits of 
raw whisky. Another mistake is to arrange that the partially 
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disabled should make up their income to a reasonable sum by 
work. Their reasonable livelihood must be assured by the 
State; if a partially disabled man is able to work, the money he 
earns should be an additional benefit. Mr. Bonar Law, a member 
of the Select Committee, speaking on May 18, implied that he 
approved in principle of these suggestions; and no doubt he 
would be supported by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. O’Connor. Mr. 
McKenna, the fourth member of the Committee, has lost the 
confidence of the public and would be well advised to give his place 
on the Select Committee to some one who was acquainted with the 
subject of their deliberations. 

The landing of the British troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
on Sunday, April 25, with the support of the Fleet and under 
cover of its guns, as vividly described by the Special Correspondent 
in the Dardanelles, was as dauntless a feat of arms as any other 
exploit of the kind recorded in history. The Australians and 
New Zealanders landed under heavy fire on the west coast of 
the peninsula, and stormed the cliffs with great gallantry. The 
British troops were landed upon six spots, representing links in 
a chain extending from the Australian and New Zealand position 
round the end of the peninsula from Cape Tekeh to Morto Bay. 
On the whole length of the chain, the enemy had mounted 
artillery and machine guns, erected thick barriers of barbed 
wire, and lined trenches, broken ground and ruins with riflemen. 
They had been enabled to complete these formidable defences 
during the interval of two months which have elapsed since the 
attempt to force the Straits by naval force alone was begun. 
Had the land forces been combined with the Fleet at the be- 
ginning, the losses suffered upon disembarkation would have 
been far less severe. No blame attaches to the naval officers 
in charge of the operations ; for they were acting under orders 
from the Admiralty. 

At one position the landing party was forced to withdraw ; 
at another, a small force was unable to proceed and was also 
withdrawn. At the other four positions, the troops landed and 
fought their way to the top of the hills rising from the foreshore, 
against a devastating fire. Many men were killed in the boats 
ere these touched the shore. The whole force was practically 
under fire from early on Sunday morning, 25th April, to Monday 
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evening. But with indomitable courage and endurance they 
won their footing and held it. The southern end of the peninsula 
is shaped somewhat like a boot. At the time of writing, the 
main detachment of British troops holds the toe and is slowly 
advancing towards the instep, while the Australians and New 
Zealanders hold the ankle, opposite Kilid Bahr, which is the 
fort on the European side of the Narrows. Between the two 
zones there are ten miles of hilly and difficult country. Between 
Kilid Bahr and Bulair, where the peninsula joins the mainland, 
are thirty miles of hill, valley, fort, and village. Before the 
Straits can be passed by ships the whole of that country must 
be cleared. Now that the landing has been effected, and a base 
of supply established at the southern end of the peninsula, the 
operation is practicable. The time it will take to accomplish 
depends upon the number of men and the extent of the resources 
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WasuineTon, May 6, 1915. 


GerMAN barbarity is only equalled by German stupidity, that is 
so far as diplomacy is concerned. Almost from the very first 
day of the war Germany has antagonised American public opinion. 
Germany has pretended that she places a high value on the good- 
will and friendship of the United States, that the righteousness 
of her cause must appeal to the American love of justice, that 
being the victim and not the aggressor she may properly claim 
the support and sympathy of Americans. Yet while Germany 
has made great professions of disinterested affection she has done 
nothing to win American goodwill but has, on the contrary, 
repelled it. Her diplomatists and other recognised spokesmen 
have addressed themselves to America in the same arrogant way 
that a Prussian army officer swaggers about the streets of Berlin, 
pushing the unoffending civilian into the gutter and rattling his 
sabre. Germany has gone awooing of the American heart with 
a bludgeon, which is a novel way of making love. American 
emotions have been stirred to their depths by the sufferings poor, 
patient, gallant Belgium has been forced to endure, and the 
kultured German has told Americans there was entirely too much 
fuss being made about Belgium, who was only getting her just 
deserts for having the temerity to defend her national existence. 
German diplomatists, with that exquisite tact for which they are 
justly famous, have sneered at the Monroe Doctrine, than which 
nothing can be more agreeable to American ears. Public men 
have been attacked because they were not neutral enough to 
satisfy the German philosophic conception of neutrality, which is 
that a nation is only neutral when it tears a treaty into a scrap 
of paper and violates the law of nations to the advantage of 
Germany. Germany has tried to interfere in the domestic 
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politics of the United States. The catalogue of German blunders 
might be extended to cover several pages. 


But nothing Germany has done has been quite so foolish as 
the Memorandum delivered to the State Department by Count 
Bernstorff last month in which Germany lectured the United 
States on the rights and obligations of a neutral and impugned 
the good faith of the American Government. Count Bernstorff, 
that is the Wilhelmstrasse,as the Ambassador was acting under 
specific instructions, also proceeded to enlighten the State Depart- 
ment, not only in regard to the “formal side” of neutrality, 
“but also the spirit in which neutrality is enforced.” Count 
Bernstorff was greatly grieved because the United States per- 
mitted the exportation of war material, and as the United States 
is the only important neutral country able to export war material, 
the German Ambassador, in the usual German fashion of changing 
a law or repudiating a treaty when it becomes inconvenient, had 
the effrontery to suggest to the State Department “this fact 
ought to give a new meaning to the idea of neutrality, independent 
of the formal law.” Because the British Navy has swept the 
seas clean of German and Austrian vessels and has Germany 
under blockade, making it impossible for Germany to obtain 
supplies from the United States, Germany thought the trade in 
war material should be stopped, and failing that, ‘if the American 
people desire to observe true neutrality, they will find means to 
stop the exclusive exportation of arms to one side, or at least to 
use this export trade as a means to uphold the legitimate trade 
with Germany, especially the trade in foodstuffs. This spirit of 
neutrality should appear the more justified to the United States 
as it has been maintained toward Mexico.” 

With all their “ frightfulness ” they are simple these Germans. 
To the simple German mind it seemed very clever to use the 
United States as a catspaw, to suggest that if England persisted 
in the reprehensible practice of prohibiting foodstuffs for the 
army being imported into Germany, the United States could 
quickly bring England to terms by placing an embargo on the 
exportation of arms, but the effect was not exactly as the German 
Government anticipated. 
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The American Press and the American public quickly showed 
its resentment. To quote at length from the newspapers would 
occupy greater space than is permissible, a few extracts from 
representative journals must suffice as proving the state of public 
opinion. Count Bernstorff, it was generally agreed, ought to 
be given his passports, not only in charging the Government to 
which he is accredited of being guilty of bad faith, but in violating 
diplomatic propriety by giving to the Press the text of his Memo- 
randum without the consent of the State Department. 

The New York Herald does not mince words. “If Count von 
Bernstorff is not promptly recalled by his Government, no time 
should be lost in giving him his passports and speeding him on 
his way.” Count von Bernstorfi’s Memorandum, the New York 
Times observes, “is in a high degree remarkable. No communica- 
tion like it, we venture to say, has ever been received by our 
State Department from the hands of a representative of a friendly 
Power. It contains more than one passage alien to the usages 
of diplomacy. . . . Is the German Ambassador, then, appealing 
to the American people over the head of their Government? Is 
he seeking to persuade the people to force their Government to 
interfere in the war in behalf of his country?” In the same 
spirit the New York Sun asks the meaning of this amazing Note 
and says,if Count Bernstorff’s “remarks and rebuke were really 
intended not for the education of the President and Mr. Lansing 
but for effect on hyphenated citizens throughout the country, 
with a view to political organisation in the interest of the German 
cause, the question is merely whether that impertinence strains 
to the breaking-point the forbearance of a Government anxious 
to preserve relations of the friendliest neutrality with a nation so 
hard put to it as the German nation is at present.” “It is hard 
to divine the real motive of the German Ambassador in his highly 
irregular proceeding of criticising the Government of the United 
States,” is the comment of the New York Evening Post. Why 
was the Note written ? the New York World asks, and answers 
its question: “Certainly not to promote good relations between 
Germany and the United States, for it has aroused widespread 
irritation, not to say indignation. Certainly not to persuade the 
President that he has been wrong. . . . Presidents of the United 
States do not take orders from foreign Governments. Certainly 
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not to arouse public sentiment in this country over the head of 
the President, for nothing more quickly consolidates American 
sentiment behind a Chief Executive than that.” Boston, Chicago 
and Baltimore papers, as well as those in other important cities, 
are equally severe in their condemnation of Count Bernstorff and 
his Government. 


Making certain allowances for the German fatal facility for 
blundering, still it must be presumed Germany has not gone 
quite mad and that she had a motive in assuming such a pro- 
vocative tone. What was the motive? The President, the 
State Department, the Press and the public would much like to 
know. On the surface it looked as if Germany, for some occult 
reason inexplicable to less tortuous minds, was trying to force 
the President to demand the recall of Count Bernstorff, but what 
could Germany hope to gain? In short, how can Germany gain 
in any way by transforming the neutrality of the United States 
into belligerency, or if not belligerency, at least arraying against 
her the open hostility of the American people? Theories and 
speculations there have of course been in plenty, but none of 
them are quite convincing. 

Perhaps the most simple explanation is the correct one. It is 
the one generally accepted by the Press. The New York Times 
asked, “Is the German Ambassador, then, appealing to the 
American people over the head of their Government? Is he 
seeking to persuade the people to force their Government to 
interfere in the war in behalf of his country?”’ Those same 
questions numerous other papers have asked. It seems the only 
rational solution of an irrational act. For months past the 
German Embassy has been a nest of intrigue, not only against 
the President of the United States and the party in power, but 
also against the American people. The German Government has 
tried to debauch public opinion. It has resorted to bribery, 
corruption and threat. It has subsidised the Press. Its agents 
on the floor of Congress have endeavoured to influence legislation. 
It has interfered in American politics. Germans now drink to 
Der Tag—the day when President Wilson and the Democratic 
Party go down to defeat before the Republicans, as some of 
them, officials among others, toasted Republican success last 
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November, when the Democratic majority in Congress was 
heavily reduced. 

The German Government has been bitterly disappointed 
because the United States is not its ally. It does not ask for 
armed assistance—although the assistance of the American navy 
would be thankfully accepted—but it has hoped for and tried to 
secure an equally valuable alliance under the guise of a one-sided 
neutrality that would hamper Great Britain and her Allies. So 
long as Great Britain foolishly allowed Germany to receive cotton 
from America—the cotton to be used in the manufacture of 
torpedoes to destroy merchant ships and kill non-combatants— 
Germany had no objection to offer to the exportation of cotton. 
So long as the British Government looked on while foodstuffs 
were being poured into Germany to feed the German armies, the 
German Government saw nothing wrong in this trade. Now that 
the cordon has been drawn about Germany, now that the German 
source of supplies has been cut off while trade goes on with 
England and her Allies uninterruptedly, Germany is wrathful at 
the United States because she is “unneutral.” So great is the 
need of Germany for food that the German Government coolly 
proposes to the United States to become its ally to the extent of 
forcing England to throw away the advantage of naval supremacy. 
“If the American people desire to observe true neutrality,” the 
Bernstorff Memorandum says, “they will find means to stop the 
exclusive exportation of arms to one side, or at least to use this 
export trade as a means to uphold the legitimate trade with 
Germany, especially the trade in foodstufis.” Nothing of course 
would please Germany better than to bring about a rupture 
between the United States and England. If the American 
Government should challenge the right of England to seize grain 
cargoes consigned to Germany the Kaiser would regard it as the 
greatest victory of the war. 


President Wilson resisted the temptation to administer the 
reproof to which Count Bernstorff and his Government laid 
themselves open. The American reply to the German Memo- 
randum is dignified, direct, firm; admirably phrased, courteous 
in tone but nevertheless emphatic. ‘In the politest and most 
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upon the New York Evening Post. The Note was signed by 
Mr. Bryan in his capacity as Secretary of State, but it is under- 
stood Mr. Bryan’s only connection with the paper was to append 
his signature, and that it was drafted by Mr. Robert Lansing, the 
Counsellor of the Department, and revised by the President. 
Crediting the President with the authorship the Evening Post 
approvingly comments: ‘‘The Ambassador is given to under- 
stand that he had displayed both ignorance and imprudence, but 
is rebuked with such an excess of grace that he would be unable 
to put his finger on a single phrase in the President’s reply to 
him which he could allege to have an insulting turn. . . . As he 
insinuates with latent sarcasm, Ambassador Bernstorfft has been 
‘labouring under false impressions.’ One of these impressions appa- 
rently was that he could take liberties with our Government. He 
now knows—and the authorities in Berlin know—that he cannot.” 

The Press generally is equally commendatory. It regards the 
Note as putting an end to all further discussion of American 
neutrality or the impudent assertion of Germany that the United 
States should embargo the exportation of arms for the benefit of 
Germany, Austria and Turkey. With all the restraint of the 
most approved forms of diplomacy, but in terms that even 
German denseness can understand, Germany is told to mind its 
own business and not to presume to tell the United States how 
she shall conduct her relations with a third Power. And there is 
a very pointed intimation that the Government of the United 
States does not relish the use of language by the German Govern- 
ment which may be construed as impugning the good faith of the 
United States. 

It is impossible to see how Germany has gained by what the 
New York World calls an “impertinent, if not impudent deliver- 
ance.” The determination of the President to remain neutral has 
not been shaken, and to place an embargo on arms, even if he 
had the power, which he has not, would be the gravest violation 
of neutrality possible to conceive. German political fortunes 
have not been advanced. It has not brought condemnation on 
the President, but it has rallied to him the support of all decent 
Americans. The New York Sun does not like Mr. Wilson and 
hopes he may not be re-elected, but dislike does not cloud its 
political vision, and answering a prominent Republican, who 
declared the next President will be a Republican, the Sun says : 
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“Tf, in his efforts to maintain an attitude of correct neutrality 
and at the same time to assert the rights of the United States 
during a time of exceeding delicacy of international relations, he 
has been visited with the fanatical condemnation, and is threatened 
with the political vengeance of masses of the hybrids whose first 
allegiance is to the Empire of Kultur may there not be among 
Americans a reaction of sympathy and support for a President 
marked out for punishment by the passionate adherents of a 
foreign Power ?” 

In brief, all that Germany has been able to accomplish by her 
diplomacy is to weaken the influence of her Ambassador in 
Washington, to cause distrust of German motives, and to irritate 
Americans, who now look with grave suspicion upon their fellow 
countrymen of German birth or extraction. Veritably a magni- 
ficent triumph, and once again Germany may be congratulated 
upon the success of her dishonest diplomacy. 


German diplomacy, however, is curious and mysterious in 
more ways than one. At the beginning of the war Count von 
Bernstorff was the official diplomatic agent of Germany in the 
United States, but shortly thereafter Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, the 
former Colonial Secretary, arrived in this country. Honesty is 
not a German virtue, and the German prefers tergiversation to 
directness. Dr. Dernburg announced that he had come to New 
York to direct the operations of the German Red Cross in America, 
which misled nobody but simply provoked derisive comment. 
There was no reason he should not have told the truth, except 
that being a German it was impossible. He had been sent to 
America to take charge of the literary bureau and to direct the 
propaganda that Germany in her ignorance believed would 
transform America from a neutral into an ally. Provided he 
performed his allotted task with tact and discretion, and observed 
the proprieties that should govern every foreigner in a foreign 
land, especially at a time of high tension, no one could object to 
his using his abilities or industry in the service of his country. 

Dr. Dernburg is possessed of the same irremediable vice 
common to all Germans: he bullies instead of conciliating, he 
hectors instead of gently pleading, he is petulant instead of being 
good-tempered, he is too much of a Prussian bureaucrat to be 
able to understand American democracy ; worshipping frightful- 
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ness he underestimates humanity and the force of emotion. It 
was Count Bernstorff, after Belgium had been ravaged and bombs 
had been dropped upon hospitals, who declared war was not a 
pink tea, a cynical remark that jarred upon American sensibilities. 
It is Dernburg now who rushes to the defence of the German use 
of asphyxiating bombs and complains that the American Press is 
unfair and biassed, that it gives space only to German atrocities 
and remains silent when similar atrocities are committed by the 
Allies. Because the American Press expressed its horror and 
indignation at methods of warfare that unclothed savages would 
shrink from, this tactful agent of the Kaiser screamed at the 
newspapers like a drunken fishwife. The New York Times reads 
Dr. Dernburg a sharp lesson by telling him “in this country we 
are neither French nor German, English nor Russian, but we are 
human and our sympathies are aroused by inhumanity whenever 
it occurs.” The New York Sun, which has been excessively 
generous in giving opportunities to Dr. Dernburg to present his 
cause, remarks that “‘the excellent Dr. Dernburg seems to be 
losing his excellent head,” and in the réle of the candid friend 
remarks: ‘‘ It would be a considerable misfortune if the excellent 
doctor should begin to blunder in the exasperating manner of the 
German Ambassador or should resort to the furibund imbecilities 
of method employed by Mr. Herman Ridder’s people. There 
would then be left to Germany not a single representative advocate 
and exponent and apologist on this side of the water capable of 
influencing the minds of intelligent unhyphenated Americans.” 


The Sun’s “excellent doctor ” did excellently well in his own 
way when he wrote a letter to a meeting of Germans in Portland 
in which he kindly outlined the terms on which Germany would 
graciously make peace. Dr. Dernburg, having no official status, 
enjoys the advantage of speaking without authority when it 
suits him and to claim to be officially inspired to give his utterances 
greater weight. Thus in his letter the excellent doctor declares, 
“JT can with full authority,” but later, when interviewed and 
asked to explain some passages that were obscure, Dr. Dernburg 
repudiated the suggestion that he was the official spokesman of 
the German Government or had been put forward to propose 
peace terms to test public sentiment. 

Dr. Dernburg told his countrymen Germany was not fighting 
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for world dominion—“ she is much too modest on the one and 
too experienced on the other hand not to know that such a State 
will never be tolerated by the rest ”—but she was merely fighting 
for the freedom of the seas—‘‘ the aim of Germany is to have the 
seas as well as the narrows kept permanently open for the free 
use of all nations in times of war as well as in times of peace.” 
Germany having sowed the seas as well as the narrows with mines 
and her fleet having sought the protection of the narrows she is, 
of course, now only concerned in the freedom of the seas and the 
narrows. 

It is a pretty picture Dr. Dernburg paints. Germany fighting 
for the freedom of the seas and the narrows—including pre- 
sumably the Kiel Canal and the Panama Canal—while Great 
Britain dominates the world with her ‘“‘navalism,’ which is a 
spectre to affright the timid mind. The Americans have always 
been a trifle sensitive about the freedom of the seas, and the idea 
of Germany championing this freedom might be supposed to 
appeal to America. Another German asphyxiating bomb has 
missed its mark. The Americans have not been lulled into 
unconsciousness by Dr. Dernburg’s gas. 

“Dr. Dernburg has now discovered that Germany went to 
war ‘for the freedom of the sea,’”’ says the New York Herald. 
“Does Dr. Dernburg think he can find in this land a man so 
ignorant as not to know that Germany enjoyed the fullest freedom 
of the sea before it started this war, and that to this very freedom 
of the sea was due its commercial greatness?” The Herald 
reminds Dr. Dernburg of the sinking of the William P. Frye, the 
Katwyk,the Harpalyce, the Ellis Pontos and other neutral vessels ; 
the cold-blooded murder of non-combatants, and asks whether 
Dernburg imagines he can convert the neutral world to sympathy 
for, or approval of, this brand of “‘ freedom of the sea.” To the 
New York Times the letter is of importance as indicating the 
changed spirit in Germany and the fact that Dernburg, presumably 
with authority, is “letting it be known that Germany is disposed 
to consider proposals for ending the war”; and that is also the 
opinion of the Evening Post—‘‘as a sign of the times, an indication 
of the slow awakening of Germany to unpleasant realities.” 

The letter was probably written not only to test sentiment in 
regard to tentative peace terms, but to convince Americans of 
Germany’s sweet reasonableness; to persuade them that all 
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Germany asks is her place in the sun. Public opinion has not 
been affected. Nothing would cause greater rejoicing in the 
United States than the announcement of peace, but sensible men 
—the great majority of thinking Americans—know the grim 
work must go on tothe end. They have no illusions. They give 
no countenance to epicene pacifists who hold meetings or solemnly 
adopt resolutions. A patched-up truce no sensible person wants. 


The American reply to the British notice of the blockade of 
Germany is another indication of the generous spirit which 
governs the relations between the two countries. The President 
states in moderate language what he conceives to be the rights of 
America, but he concedes without quibbling the right of Great 
Britain to establish the blockade. He recognises conditions of 
modern warfare have brought about a new form of blockade ; it 
is no longer necessary for the blockading squadron to lie a few 
miles off an enemy’s port, if the ships are a thousand miles from 
the coast the blockade is in force. The right of Great Britain 
and her Allies to capture and condemn a blockade-runner is not 
questioned, nor could it be by any American President in view of 
the precedents established during the American Civil War. 

There are some points still to be decided. The Washington 
Government insists—but without heat or temper—that neutral 
ports cannot be blockaded, and “innocent” goods, that is non- 
contraband, proceeding from one neutral port to another are not 
subject to capture, but these are subordinate points. On the 
main issue the two Governments are agreed, the United States 
admits the legality of the Order in Council, and such differences 
as arise from time to time in the interpretation of the Order will 
be easy of adjustment. 


President Wilson delivered a notable address last month in 
which he defined his conception of neutrality and administered a 
well-merited rebuke to those disloyal Americans trying “to 
create distempers in this body politic.” Mr. Wilson evidently 
had in mind the vociferous German-Americans who have talked 
about civil war in case Germany provokes hostilities. The basis 
of neutrality, he said : 

“Ts not indifference; it is not self-interest. The basis,of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fairness, it is goodwill 
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at bottom. It is impartiality of spirit and judgment. I wish 
that all of our fellow citizens could realise that. There is in 
some quarters a disposition to create distempers in this body 
politic. Men are even uttering slanders against the United 
States, as if to excite her. Men are saying that if we should go 
to war upon either side there will be a divided America—an 
abominable libel of ignorance. America is not all of it vocal just 
now. It is vocal in spots. But I, for one, have a complete and 
abiding faith in that great silent body of Americans who are not 
standing up and shouting and expressing their opinion just now, 
but are waiting to find out and support the duty of America. 
I am just as sure of their solidity and of their loyalty and of their 
unanimity as I am that the history of this country has at every 
crisis and turning-point illustrated this great lesson.” 

The President again emphasised his conviction that the 
United States should remain neutral, so that it might be in a 
position to render assistance if the time came when its services 
could be properly tendered. The idea so generally entertained 
by Americans in the early days of the war that the United States 
as the “mediator” would be appealed to by both sides to 
harmonise conflicting claims when peace is discussed is no longer 
held. Americans as a rule know so little of European history or 
politics that many intelligent men firmly believed the United 
States would be represented at the peace congress, and as the 
United States is a neutral, and therefore supposed to be impartial 
and to have no direct interest in any changes that may be made 
in the map of Europe, the American delegate would be invited 
to preside over the deliberations of the congress. Many news- 
papers, some of them of standing, gave encouragement to this 
idea, and even went so far as to talk about the United States 
having the “casting vote,” as if the political methods of America 
prevailed in Europe, and the questions arising out of a great war 
were settled in the same way that a candidate for Congress is 
selected. The Board of Trade of a western city, with characteristic 
enterprise untempered by wisdom, telegraphed the President to 
use his influence to have the peace conference held in its city ! 

The war has broadened the American view-point. It has been 
a sort of post-graduate course to a whole people. Americans now 
know that when nations fight the victor dictates terms and the 
vanquished must accept them, and neutrals have nothing to say. 
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The hope of American “‘ mediation ”»—which appealed to American 
pride—has yielded to knowledge, but the good offices of the 
United States may be acceptable. That is all the President 
means. Neither he nor any other sensible American has any 
thought to proffer advice or assistance unless he knows it will be 
acceptable to both sides. 


The German Government has money to spend, and spends it 
foolishly. Last month a page advertisement was inserted in 
200 leading newspapers, at a cost, it is estimated, of £20,000, 
urging manufacturers to stop work on their contracts for war 
supplies,and appealing to the working men to strike in case the 
manufacturers declined to abandon their contracts. The adver- 
tisement was signed by the editors and publishers of 431 journals 
printed in foreign languages in the United States, and stated that 
its cost ‘has been voluntarily given in the shape of small contri- 
butions by our people.” As the great majority of these journals 
eke out a precarious existence and have difficulty in making both 
ends meet, their generosity was surprising. 

When the public wanted to know the reason for this excessive 
generosity came forward Mr. Louis N. Hammerling, who modestly 
declared he and not the “ voluntary contributions ’’ had paid for 
the advertisements. Mr. Hammerling is a Republican who took 
a somewhat active part in the last Presidential campaign. He is 
an Austrian by birth, he began life as a mule-driver in a Penn- 
sylvania coal mine, and he is now said to be a millionaire. Of 
course he disclaims any connection with the German Government, 
but to most persons the identity of the paymaster is obvious, and 
the effort to force strikes in the factories manufacturing war 
supplies for the Allies does not need to be explained. But the 
attempt has been as futile as a great many others made by the 
Germans. No manufacturer has abandoned his contracts; no 
working man has thrown up his job. The public has not given 
its support to the movement. Mr. Hammerling or the German 
Government or the polyglot Press, whichever it may be, is out 
£20,000, and 200 American newspapers printed in English are 
£20,000 better off. If the German Government is satisfied, 
certainly no one else ought to complain. 

A. Maurice Low 


INDIA 


THE NEXT VICEROY 


EVENTS have moved considerably since I alluded last month to 
the question of the next Viceroy of India, and the friends of Lord 
Carmichael probably understand that he has not the slightest 
chance of being promoted to Delhi and Simla. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that the field of choice for his 
successor has been, and perhaps is still being limited by 
party considerations. The last time a Viceroy of India was 
appointed the selection lay finally between two names. 
They were those of Lord Hardinge and Lord Kitchener. 
Lord Hardinge received the appointment for reasons which 
are of no present importance. The point is that neither 
of these two men were party men. Lord Kitchener 
assuredly has no party, nor has he ever had the slightest relations 
with any party such as other great soldiers have from time to 
time maintained. I have never met any one who has the least 
notion of Lord Hardinge’s personal political views. I doubt 
whether he has any leaning towards either political party, and it 
is quite certain that in no single act of his official life, either in 
India or at the Foreign Office, has the thought of party ever 
entered for a moment. India needs as his successor not a party 
man, but the best available man. If the best man happens to 
be in the ranks of the Liberal Party, well and good. The tradi- 
tions of the Viceroyalty divest the holder of political bias. My 
purpose in discussing this question is to urge that the Government 
should look through both parties, and also through the ranks of 
the permanent services, including the Indian Civil Service, before 
making their appointment. 

A word must be said first about Lord Hardinge himself. It 
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seems to be generally assumed that he will not outstay the normal 
term of office, though he is too great a public servant to refuse to 
prolong his Viceroyalty if pressed. The people of India would 
undoubtedly like him to remain. He has attained great personal 
popularity, which at the present time is a factor of exceptional 
value. But he has undergone sore trials, and has endured a 
heavy strain. The Viceroyalty of India is not only in many 
respects the greatest office in the gift of the Crown, but it is also 
the post which makes the largest demands upon the holder. 
Almost invariably it seems to bring sorrow, and I think it has 
frequently shortened life. Lord Minto appeared hale enough 
when he returned, but he did not long survive retirement. Lord 
Hardinge has had more than the ordinary share of personal grief. 
He has also had a miraculous escape from death which must 
have left some effect. He has further had to face an unusually 
heavy burden of responsibility, of which the building of the new 
capital, and the issues raised by the war, only represent a portion. 
If he prefers to lay down his burden after five years, no Viceroy 
has ever had a better right to make his own choice, even in a 
time of great emergency. The reason his successor must be 
chosen now is that the Government of the day always have to 
look about for a new Viceroy at least six months before the 
change is actually made. 

In making the choice, regard must be had to the present 
condition of India. On the whole, and despite the unpleasant 
symptoms I explained last month, that condition is good, but it 
is not too good. Probably whenever a new Viceroy has been 
chosen, it has always seemed that special care should be taken, 
but undoubtedly there was never more need for care than at this 
moment. The next five years will be an unusually critical 
period in the history of British rule in India. A mistake made 
now might have disastrous consequences, which perhaps could 
never be repaired. The next Viceroy will have to face grave 
difficulties. Finance will trouble him, and when Indian finance 
grows troublesome the results are instantly reflected among the 
people. Economic questions, into which I will not enter, will 
probably grow insistent. Moreover, the strain and anxiety 
imposed by the war, and the questions of internal order connected 
therewith, will probably become more urgent as time passes. I 
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am not among those who have any hope left of an early finish of 
the conflict, and I fear that this time next year we shall still be 
regarding its fluctuating progress. There is an idea in many 
quarters that the next Viceroy should be chosen with particular 
regard to the possible need of satisfying the expanding aspirations 
of India, which it may be desirable to meet at no distant date. 
Upon this point two or three observations are necessary. The 
first is that India has only recently received a considerable 
enlargement of her liberties. The second is that time is still 
required to test and assess the working and the value of the last 
reforms. The third is that any sort of additional development 
while the Empire is still at death-grips cannot be contemplated, 
and in any case would not be sought by those who represent the 
best and sanest Indian thought. The fourth is that any further 
changes should not be made hurriedly, and that Lord Morley’s 
reforms took five years to consider and establish. The conclusion 
is that the next Viceroy should not be, and need not be, a reformer, 
whatever be the direction of his political creed. ‘“‘ Hasten 
slowly ” is the best motto in Eastern politics. 

One important consideration, perhaps the most important of 
all, is that due attention should be paid to Indian susceptibilities. 
That is why a choice limited to one party would at this juncture 
be looked at askance. For what happens when the Government 
decide to make a party appointment ? On the one hand, they 
may choose an individual who has strong personal claims to 
reward, but is not good enough to put in the Ministry. On the 
other hand, they may decide to send a Minister who is deemed a 
failure, or is a stumbling-block, or for some reason or other is 
not wanted in the Cabinet. If the Government were to thrust 
one of their own failures upon India, then they would be heading 
straight for disaster in the Dependency. No more wanton 
trifling with an already difficult situation could possibly be con- 
ceived. Indian opinion is always extraordinarily sensitive, and 
just now its sensitiveness is greatly accentuated. There would 
be a storm of indignation if India woke up one morning to discover 
that some Minister who had grown unpopular, or who was no 
longer acceptable to his colleagues, had been nominated as 
the successor of Lord Hardinge. That is the kind of offen- 
sive treatment which India will never forgive. It must be 
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remembered that to the people of India the Viceroy is not so 
much the head of the Government as the representative of the 
King-Emperor. Though they know the procedure well enough, 
they prefer to think of the Viceroy as chosen, not by the Cabinet, 
but by the Monarch. They would regard the nomination of any 
notoriously unsuccessful Minister, not only as a reflection upon 
the Crown, but as an insult to themselves. Such attempts have 
been made before, and they may be made again. I have seen 
the results upon the spot, and know what happens. More than 
once reports have reached India in the past that such and such 
a Minister was to be discarded by his colleagues, and therefore 
would be made Viceroy. On each occasion indignation has been 
instant and loud, and the proposal has been dropped. We cannot 
afford to take any undue liberties with India just now. In 
former days, Ministers were sometimes jettisoned by sending 
them to the Dominions as Governors. The Dominions were 
always infuriated, for they would even prefer an untried man to 
one who has proved a failure at home. The practice has now 
been abandoned, and it should not be revived in the case of 
India. The reason why these apprehensions are expressed is 
that at the moment of writing it has become clear that the 
Asquith Ministry as originally constituted is doomed. Its 
shortcomings have been great. It will eventually be judged, not 
by what it has done, but by the many things it left undone, and 
in particular by its distressing and continuing lack of prevision. 
The form of the changes is not a subject for discussion here. 
All that is urged is that the next Viceroy of India should not be 
selected from among the numerous Ministerial failures. That 
way will lie a bitter reckoning. 

Before the appointment is made, it would be a good thing 
to repeal the Act which prohibits the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Governors of Bombay and Madras 
from going on leave during their period of office. The 
House of Lords debated this question a few years ago, but 
the Government refused to make any change, I think unwisely. 
The prohibition dates from the age of sailing-ships, and 
is obsolete in these days of steam and oil. It was enacted at 
a time when the Suez Canal had not been cut, and when 
the voyage home took months by way of the Cape. It has 
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often had cruel results. Lord Hardinge would have recovered 
from his wounds far more quickly if he could have made a short 
voyage to England. Lord Lamington had to resign the Governor- 
ship of Bombay because it became imperative for him to spend a 
fortnight in England for private reasons. The spirit of the Act 
has been violated again and again. A former Lord Minto actually 
went to Java while he was Viceroy. Lord Curzon made a voyage 
round the Persian Gulf. This winter Lord Hardinge journeyed 
far into Mesopotamia, until he was face to face with the Turkish 
outposts. Yet these high officers of State may not visit Europe, 
although they may cut themselves off from the actual seat of 
Government for many weeks together. Members of Council may 
take leave to Europe once during their period of office, although 
they collectively constitute “The Government of India.” There 
is no valid reason why the same privilege should not be extended 
to the Viceroy. The odd thing is that the Ministry which was so 
peremptory in its support of this ancient law showed no great 
regard itself for the doctrine of continuous duty. We are engaged 
in a struggle for our very lives, and yet every Friday we saw a 
general exodus of Ministers from London. The makers of shells 
may be alternately entreated and admonished, but no Minister 
was courageous enough to avow that he would refrain from 
enjoying the sacred institution of the week-end. The one con- 
spicuous exception is Lord Kitchener, who sticks to his post 
with the least possible interruption. The rest were content to 
“run the war” for four or five days a week. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s trips to the trenches became a byword, and 
suggested incurable levity. If the spirit of adventure took the 
First Lord so far afield, his place was with his yeomanry. At 
any rate, the Ministry had no right to continue to inflict 
upon the Viceroy and the Governors of India a very serious 
disability which was so much at variance with their own practice. 

Meanwhile it should be noted that there have been other 
changes in the Government of India of late. The ordinary man 
in this country rarely gets beyond the Viceroy. He does not 
realise that although the Viceroy has special and peculiar powers 
pertaining to himself alone, in most matters concerning the 
executive administration of India he is one of a number who 
together form ‘‘The Government of India.” England hears a 
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great deal about the Viceroy, but not often much about his 
colleagues. One of them, Sir Harcourt Butler, has recently 
relinquished his post in the Government of India in order to 
become Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, and meanwhile he hag 
come to England on a short holiday. Sir Harcourt Butler was 
the first Indian Minister of Education, though oddly enough his 
post was also associated with the control of sanitation and certain 
smaller departments. He has been temporarily succeeded by 
Mr. Claude Hill, from the Government of Bombay, who is 
eventually to become Revenue Member in the place of Sir Robert 
Carlyle. Mr. Hill is by way of being a specialist in education, 
but he will perhaps be equally at home as Revenue Minister, a 
post which implies control of the immense and complex land 
administration of the Government of India. He knows the 
cultivators, has lived much among them, has studied their needs, 
and is a man who to unusual experience adds warm though 
disciplined sympathies. In England such Ministerial changes 
would form the subject of widespread discussion. In India they 
are duly chronicled, but receive only passing notice. 

Sir Harcourt Butler has won exceptional distinction even in a 
service which includes many brilliant men. He comes of a 
remarkable family. At any time in these last twenty years he 
has been marked out for high place. Such men are the salt of 
the Indian Administration. A good many years ago he was the 
private secretary of Lord Macdonell, and no man could desire a 
better training in the art of ruling India. Lord Macdonell was a 
born ruler. He held the old North-West Provinces in the hollow 
of his hand. In some ways, though not in all, he was the most 
competent civilian India has seen in fifty years. If he had a 
defect, it was that he was a trifle too much wedded to bureau- 
cratic methods. His mind ran in that direction; but just as he 
understood India, so, I think—and I saw something of his later 
work—India understood him. Like many another satrap, he 
owed a good deal in the last years, more than the world saw, 
though not more than he himself would acknowledge, to his 
young and indefatigable private secretary. When Lord Curzon 
deputed Sir Antony Macdonell, as he then was, to investigate 
and record the lessons to be drawn from the last and greatest of 
Indian famines, Sir Ilarcourt Butler was one of those associated 
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with him. Butler wrote the report of the Commission, and the 
seniors in India still talk of the way the lights in his bungalow at 
Naini Tal burned night after night. The need was urgent. 
Other work was pressing, and yet it was imperative that the lessons 
learned from the greatest of famines should be recorded for the 
benefit of those who followed afterwards. I forget the precise 
character of Butler’s exploit, but I believe he wrote for three 
days and nights, barely pausing for food, and never stopping for 
sleep. The report, clear and precise, shows no trace of these 
strenuous endeavours, but the manner in which the task was 
accomplished was characteristic of the man. I am no believer 
in these terrific spurts, but the man who could do what Butler 
accomplished on that occasion is no ordinary civilian. At the 
same time, Sir Harcourt Butler is in no sense a bureaucrat. He 
is, and has always been, far more than a writer of incomparable 
reports. He has a mind as broad as himself. He can handle 
men as well as his pen. Whatever the future may have in store 
for him, he will never do better work than he did as Commissioner 
of Lucknow. For two years he dominated that great and complex 
city, and all the countryside around it, as no one had ever done 
before ; and yet when I went there after he had gone I found all 
men, Hindus and Mahomedans alike, speaking of him not only 
with respect, but still more with marked affection. He, too, is a 
ruler of men, and perhaps he is thrown away on Burma. The 
province of Burma needs an able ruler, but it is easily ruled, and 
there are very few Butlers in India just now. 

As Minister of Education Sir Harcourt Butler has had a 
curious task to fulfil. Schools and drainpipes are in any case an 
odd, though not an unnatural, combination. The Government 
of India had decided to spend a great deal of money on education, 
much of it non-recurring. He had to devise his own policy, to 
spend his money to the best advantage, and if possible to avoid 
the stirring up of controversy. He has succeeded perhaps better 
than he expected. He has spent three million pounds on develop- 
ing educational facilities, and has added a million a year to 
India’s educational outlay. He has also spent nearly three 
millions on his drainpipes, I hope to good advantage, though 
thirty millions would only scratch the surface of India’s sanitary 
requirements if they are to be met in Western fashion. He has 
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set in motion his great scheme for the establishment of a Hindu 
University at Benares, which he hopes to carry to completion 
after his holiday, and before he goes to Rangoon. Burma will 
certainly not prove the end of Sir Harcourt Butler’s career, 
There are many who believe that he would make an uncommonly 
good Viceroy, were it not for the unwritten law which excludes 
Indian civilians from highest office. If breadth and sanity of 
mind, great administrative capacity, coolness of judgment, and 
unusual and sympathetic knowledge of India, were qualities 
weighed in choosing a Viceroy, then Sir Harcourt Butler would 
have claims which would perhaps be considered. However, a 
post which Lord Macdonell failed to receive is certainly not 
likely to fall to those who have followed after him. 

I have heard a good deal of discussion about the work of the 
Indian troops in the various theatres of war. On the whole, and 
despite isolated incidents, the general conclusions are good. The 
Indian troops were “tried very high”? when they were asked to 
face an inclement winter in the trenches in Northern France, but 
they did all that could be expected. The troops which were good 
enough to lead a portion of the attack on the Aubers Ridge on 
May 9, are good enough for anything that may be asked of 


them. 
ASIATICUS 


